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INTRODUCTION 

Early ircmls in mental growth* such as may be ob¬ 
served in the maturing bchavi(»r of infants during the 
first twf) or three years of life, should he of considerable 
value in clarifying theories of intelligence. The men¬ 
tal behavior of infants, being genetically prior to, anti 
less complex than, that of school-age children or adults, 
should tlirow light on the more fundamental mental 
processes. In addition, the rapid rate of maturation 
of all of the processes of growth- " mciual, anatomical, 
and physiological-makes possible comparisons be¬ 
tween successive stages of growth in the same children 
within a relatively short lime interval. 

What infant behavior may we call “incntarT What 
specific behavior precedes later mental achievements? 
To what extent arc these later adiicvcments dependent 
on the earlier? Can we predict later development 
from early behavior? How do individual growth rates 
compare with the norm for a gnnip of infants? 'I'o 
what extent arc these rates affected by environmental 
conditions? These arc a few of the<iucstions for which 
we may find some, at least partial, answers by means of 
repeated observations of the same infants under similar 
test conditions, 

Although infant behavior has received compara¬ 
tively little scientific study in the past, a recognition 
of its significance has recently emerge<l, so that at pres¬ 
ent we have a fairly large field of information from 
wliicli to start in ilte study of mental development. 

[ 7 ] 
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The early biographical slutlics, such as Ihosc of 
Preyer (45), Sliinn (48), Majtpr (41). Moore (42), 
Sully (54), and Hall (26), have provided careful 
descriptions of the menial growth of single infants; 
such studies serve as useful sources of helravior iiems 
for which norms may be compiled on the basis of tests 
of a large number of cases. In the last few years the 
field of mental testing has been pushed further and fur¬ 
ther into the early ages until now there arc several 
series of tests designed for infants during tlic first two 
years of life, as well as for children of nursery-school 
age. 

The first practical tests of intelligence, BinePs (7), 
included three or four items which arc applicable to 
children under one year, but they were not given any 
very exact age placement. Kuhlmann (.'^7), in liis 
revision of the Binet tests (1922), extended his stand- 
ardization down to three months, including items for 
scoring at the ages 3, 6, 9, 12, 18, and 2+ months. 
Heubner (31), in 1918, in a discussion of mcmnl de¬ 
velopment of infants, gives a brief outline td the 
achievements to be expected at two weeks and at I, 2, 
3, 6, 9, 12, 18, 21, 24, 30, and 36 months; usually no 
rnore than two or three tests arc supplied for each 
level. A much more complete test for the first three 
years, with definite age placements but with no state¬ 
ments concerning the method of standardization, was 
published by Schwab (46) in 192S, In the same year 
Gesell (18) published bis tests, to which he gave age 
evaluations on the basis of the performances of “sev¬ 
eral hundred children," five years and under, in a 
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controiled test situnlion. He, lK)^Ycvc^, felt that an 
exact age placement of the items was not justihed and, 
instead, indicated tlie difllculiy of perforinance of a 
test at any given age by letter ratings. This method, 
although it set forth the rapi<l growtii clianges ami 
illustrated characteristic infant beliavior, leaves each 
child's developmental score always an indefinite clini¬ 
cal estimate. In 1928 Hetzer and Wolf (SO) pub¬ 
lished a series of “Babytests,” giving monthly norms 
through 11 months for infants’ performances, based on 
24-hour observations of infants in Vienna. A later, 
slightly revised edition of these tests is given by Char- 
l(Mte Biililcr (10). Recently a group of tests for the 
sccontl year lias been addctl to this scries liy Ilcti'er 
and Roiler (29). 

fdnfertaiui Ilierholzer (39) have tlevcloped a point 
scale for infants during the first year. 'I'his scale is 
based on the (icsell tests and is divided into two series, 
one for each half year. It has been stamlavvUzed on 
.Vlll infants, 50 at each of the ages, 1, 3, 4, 6, 9, and 12 
montiis. The total ptnnt scores on these tests sliow a 
linear increase with age ami an average reliahilitv, by 
the sjilit-lialf method, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, f>f.HI. Ilalbiwell {27) has siaiul- 
anlizcd a group of tests heginning with one year and 
extending up to four years. 

None of these test gniups seems, in itself, to he en¬ 
tirely satisfactory for tlie lirst two-year span. In sev¬ 
eral cases, as has been indicated, the sample on wliicli 
the age placements were made was very small, nr else 
was not described at all. In several of the studies, too, 
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the sample was selected and unrcprcscniailvc iu'cause of 
the greater ease of securing institution eases for observa¬ 
tion. Other studies fail u* give exact age placements 
or methods for determining relative performance in 
the tests. Many of the descriptions of pritcedurc arc 
too incomplete to assure duplication of the test situa¬ 
tion or standard of scoring by other examiners. 

A number of recent studies have been made on speci¬ 
fic behavior patterns in infants, often with a large 
sample of children observed. In several eases develop¬ 
mental norms for the observed responses are given and 
arc of such a nature as to be of value in a test of men¬ 
tal development. Of these studies, we may cite Jones 
(36), Lippman (40), Sherman and Sherman (47), and 
Blanton (8). There arc, of course, many mlier recent 
studies of infant behavior which have a more or less 
direct bearing on the problem of mental growth in 
infants. 

The tests for children in the later preschool years 
have been recently summarized by Stutsman (5.1) anti 
by Pintner (44) and, perhaps, need no further de¬ 
scription here. As this brief summary shows, we now 
have available sufficient norms of infant behavior to 
make possible comparative studies of mental growth 
and development and to determine more exactly the 
behavioral items which are significant as criteria of 
development. 

Observations of infants provide evidence for a rapid 
growth in function as well as in structure during the 
first year. Early differentiations in maturity of re¬ 
sponse are based on simple sensory acuity and sensori- 
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motor coordinations. \Vc think of these as being allied 
to menial rather than merely to physical development. 
It therefore seems possible that individual differences 
in these types of infant behavior may be accepted as 
differences in intellectual ability which are similar to 
those observcil at later akcs. If, then, these differences 
can be measured reliably, we may hope that such meas¬ 
urements may be predictive of mental dilTercnccs at a 
later age. If we can predict twelve-year intelligence 
with fair success at six years, perhaps we may hope 
equally well to predict six-year intelligence at six 
months. 

Infant inielligcnce tests have been devised and stand¬ 
ardised on ilie assumptions that maturation in sen- 
sorinifiior functions and simple adaptations are in¬ 
tellectual ami slnuild be predictive of later intellec- 
tial performances. However, it does not necessarily 
follow that indivitiuals whose sensi)ry acuity is great 
and whose simple coordinailons are perfected more 
rapidly will eventually be able to respf)nd more ade¬ 
quately to complex situations. In adults, simple sen¬ 
sory tests have only very low eorrelalions with intelli¬ 
gence. It may well he true that the relationship in 
infants is no greater, even though, (Icvclf)pmcntal)y, 
thesim))le forms of behavior appear first and are com¬ 
ponents of the more complex intellectual responses 
which ilevelop later. 

In cases of ilefinite liandicap in senstiriinoior tlc- 
velopment we need luu he surprised to limi retardation 
in associated intellectual funclinas ns ann)ng neuro¬ 
logical ciisc.s, or among iniliviiluals suffering from sen- 
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sory clcprivaiion. But when, anKmg normal infants, 
a temporary delay occurs in sensorimotor maturation, 
this need not result in any marked effects upon subse¬ 
quent iiuellectiial growth. 

We must bear in mind the possibility that behavioral 
development (luring the (irst year may, within rather 
wide normal limits, give little indication of later in¬ 
telligence. Intelligence may involve characlcrisiically 
"higher” functions which have very little representa¬ 
tion in the infant’s repertoire. It may he as diflkult 
(outside of pathological deviations) to predict intel¬ 
ligence in infancy as it is to predict vocational aptitude 
or artistic genius in infancy. 

The measurement of “inielligcnce'' or "mental ma¬ 
turity" ill infants depends upon techniiiucs and instru¬ 
ments of measurement radically dilTcrcnt from ilie now 
familiar ones used in obtaining intelligence scores for 
school children and adults. The entire mauiration 
process is so rapid during the early years that there arc, 
in fact, several distinct types of test situations encoun¬ 
tered. during the lirst three-year period. Some of these 
differences may be found in the nature of the lest items 
themselves; others are due lo changing altittules in the 
child as he grows up. The month-old baby lies on his 
back in a crib and is active or suddenly (luiet in re¬ 
sponse to touches, sounds, and sights. At six nuuulis, 
he can be tested in a number of definitely "adaptive" 
activities; he is very responsive to social stimuli; he is 
just beginning to sit alone and can be tested while 
sitting propped up before a table. Sliortly after this 
level is reached, a new element eaters into the testing 
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situation which causes great difficulties in testing cliil- 
dren who arc brought in only at intervals for a short 
e.vaiiiiiialion ; :U this stage they become afraid of strange 
or unusual persons amt places. Their niovenients, and 
especially their vocaliKations, arc inhibited to such an 
extent that avlcquate stores of their ability sometimes 
cannot he obtained. They gradually get itver iliis, but 
from 18 inontlis on, for a year or more, they usually 
develop, in varying degrees, what has been called 
"negativism.’* At this stage a child may, as if on prin¬ 
ciple, refuse to do whatever is asked of him. No mat¬ 
ter how interesting one makes a lest, tfiere will always 
be some children who refuse to attempt it. And many 
will inhibit some or all verbal responses wiiich may be 
called for. 

It is only after this phase is outgrown that one can 
achieve a lest situation comparable to that which has 
usually been consideretl necessary in administering 
mental tests, that is, a desire on the part of tlu* child 
to succccil in the task set for him, a directed elTort to 
do his best, and full cooperation with the tester, be¬ 
fore this time, such eflort can he secured only if the 
test itself elicits it; and no matter what the test, a child 
not become interestcii, or if he docs, he may ex¬ 
pend Ids effort ill a direction wdiich was not intended 
and so fail to indicate whether or not he could have 
scored. For example, a child may insist on building 
houses with the formboard blocks instead of filling 
diem in the forms; or he may start a game td iluanving 
the cubes to the floor instead of attempting to build 
wiili ilierii. 
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With these individunl variations in attitude, one can 
hardly expect to get completely accurate sctjrcs of 
ability^ However, repeated tests of the same children 
at short intervals should make possible fairly reliable 
estimates of their test abilities and of growth trends of 
the group. A comparison of the early with the later 
scores of these same children may indicate to what ex¬ 
tent the tests at various levels arc measuring the same 
or comparable things. 

The present study, carried on at the Institute of 
Child Welfare, has made such a comparison possible 
over the first three years of life—the period in which 
the most rapid growth occurs, and hence the one in 
which the most radical variations might be expected 
if they are to be found at all. 
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DATA COUJCCTION 
A. Sami'I,i: 

Although Sf)mc attempt was i)ia<le to secure a sample 
which woulti be representative of the white, English- 
speaking population of Berkeley, several limitations 
necessary to the purposes of the study caused the selec¬ 
tion of a group in some respects atypical. Only babies 
born in hospitals were included;^ the two hospitals 
from which they were recruited represent a fairly 
wide socio-economic range, one of tlicin, a county hos¬ 
pital, taking charity eases, the other drawing its 
patients from the middle and upper classes. From 
tlicso two iiospitals were enrolled normal, full-term in¬ 
fants whose mothers were cooperative and willing to 
make (he necessary monthly visits to the Institute. 

Of the 75 mothers interviewed (between fieptember 
27, 1928, and May 15, 1929), 59 whr^ were cooperative 
and also met the other requirements were included in 
the study. As there were two pairs of twins, the results 
obtained are based on the data from 61 infants, 31 males 
and 30 females. All of these children came into the 
Institute of Child Welfare for at least six examina¬ 
tions. By the cn<I of the first year, four had dropped 
out, leaving 57 still enrolled; by die end of the second 
year there were 5.^; atid hy the einl of the third year 49 
i)i tlie original 61 children wore coming in for the 


’Approxlinaufly 92'/o of Berkeley children arc born in hospitals. 

[15] 
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tests.^ A few children missed rtne or Mi»»rc examina¬ 
tions due to illness or visits out of town. ,Sinie the 
absences were fairly evenly distributed ihrouj.;houi tlie 
year, the smallest number td cases tested ;u any one a^c 
level during the first year was 52, with an average of 
5S.S; during the second year the minimum number was 
+5, with an average of 4H; and during the Oiird year the 
minimum was 45, average 4?.25, In nil, 1142 tests were 
made in the three-year period. Although the sample 
is not identical at every age level, it is very highly simi¬ 
lar throughout, and any sampling selection may he 
considered practically constant at all ages. A cursory 
survey of the 12 cases which dropped gives no evidence 
of any selective factors in regard to family stjuus which 
might have caused their withdrawal,® 

A comparison of the socio-economic status i.d the 
families of these children with the sampling of 405 
Berlceley families obtained in the Berkeley Survey of 
the Institute of Child Welfare (60) has served to show 
in what ways the group under present consideriiiion is 
representative. This comparison lias shown that cer¬ 
tain characteristics of the family background and en¬ 
vironment are distributed in the same way for the chil¬ 
dren of the Intensive Growth Study (as the present 
investigation has been called) as for the population of 
all young children in Berkeley. These characteristics 
are sex of the infant being studied in the survey, sex of 

“Of tile 12 dropped out, 9 moved out of town, ] died ihr«uij;li :u> 
ciclcnt, -while in two cnscs the mother, feeling tile visits rnmiiTd ton 
much of her time, refused to cooperate further. 

”Thc educational distrihution of the fathers of the reniaininu 17 
families is practically identical with that of the original 59. 
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its siblings, number and age nf tiic siblings, length of 
time the family has lived in Berkeley, age of parents 
at the time the survey infants were horn, place of mar¬ 
riage, and age at marriage. There are, <ni the other 
hand, tlirce characteristics in \v!\ich the Intensive 
Growth Study gr<mp is, on the average, dclinitely su¬ 
perior; these are parents’ education, occupation, and 
income, 'rbe mean educational level achieved by the 
fathers, in terms of years of schooling, was 13.8 years 
('Fable 1), wiiit a standard deviation .3.6. The mean 
of the nioihers was 1.3.1, 8.D. 3.1. For the mid-parent 
scores, the mean is 13.4 year, S.I). 3.4. Only one father 
and one mother in the Intensive Study group had less 
than eiglith-grnde education. 'Fhe Berkeley Survey 
means, as is shtjwn in Table 1, are con.sislently lower 
than those for the Intensive Growth Study group, 
though higher than would be found in the average 
IJ. S. city of similar size. 

TIte occupaii(nts of the fathers have heeit classilied, 


'J'AHLK 1 

Kuocation.ai. J,i;Vja. m- K-vrtMiRs and Mdiki-ks or Intmnsivii 
(iKoWTU Comi'ari;ii wrrij Hj:KKi:t.i;r Si'ioiiV 



r:illirr'« 

Mut)i(*r> 


Inirnsii'r (irnul/t Sluily 



Mc.id yc.irH 

n.» 

1.1.1 

11.4 

Si;niilur<l arvlininn 

j.i't 

3.1 

3.4 


Uerketry Stirvt'X 



Mrnti yrat* ■'itimdiiiK 

U.l 

IH.V 


Sliintl.'ini tirvi.'iiiiiti 

•l.l 

l.f, 


Ufrh-lry 

•Vf/H'fy ( fJutuii»n in 

.V.) 


Mrail >'r:irn ... 

\2.2 

11.^< 


Slatlil.’inl (Irviaiiiiii 


3.2 
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TAHLK 2 

OCCUPATIOKAJ, Cu&SiriCATIOS OP I'ATUsPS 


Deicriplioti 

Intensive 

No. 

fieOcIry 

So- 

Ir^ic^^h’C 

. 


Proieii'ionnl ana extctiiivc 

{% 



22.5"’” 

"White collar" 

\$ 

ISO 

Jp.S 

J7 

Skilled lalwr 

7 

%i 

III 

20.S 

SemCakllled labor 

i 

u 

SI 

II.-I 

Unakilled labor 

] 

21 

V 1 

5 2 

Siudcnti 

6 

IS 

10.2 

i2 

Retired 

1 

1 

1.2 

.2 


in accordance with the procedure used in the Berkeley 
Survey, into five main groups, shown in 'ruble 2. 
Both surveys show an equal predominance of tl, while- 
collar occupations ( 11 , 1 % Intensive, Berke¬ 

ley) , but they differ decidedly in the oilier occupational 
groups, almost as many fathers of the Intensive Study 
group (30.57o) being In Group I as in Group 11, 
while a smaller proportion, 22.5%, of the Berkeley 
fathers fall into this top class. Outside of the five 
classes of occupations listed above, 10.5% of the In¬ 
tensive Study group were students, as compared with 
3.2% of the Berkeley group. In the skilled, semi¬ 
skilled, and unskilled labor groups, correspondingly, 
there are comparatively few cases among the Iniensive 
Study fathers. 

If the annual incomes are grouped in one-thousand- 
dollar intervals, the lowest including all incomes un¬ 
der $1000, we find in both groups a definitely skewed 
distribution with most of the incomes below $4000 
(Table 3). The Intensive Study group averages 
higher, with a mean annual income of $2B44.6l, while 
the Berkeley Survey mean is $2544,86. 
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TABLK 3 

Annual Income of Intensive Growth Study Families Com- 
IMRRD WITH liKRKELEY SURVKY 


Annual Income 

Intensive 

No. 

Herkeley 

No. 

Inicnsiv 

c Berkeley 

% 

'I'otal 

39 

376 

100.0 

100.0 

None (dependenu) 

4 

~ 

— 

•— 

0- 999 

3 

10 

5.6 

2.7 

1- 1999 

10 

154 

18.5 

41.0 

2- 2999 

15 

97 

27.8 

25.8 

3- 3999 

IS 

58 

27.8 

15.4 

-t- -4999 

3 

27 

5.6 

7.2 

S- 1999 

2 

16 

3.7 

4.3 

6- (>m 

2 

5 

3.7 

1.3 

7* 7999 

3 

3 

5.6 

.8 

8- 8999 


2 


.5 

9- 9999 





10-10999 

1 

2 

1.8 

-5 

n*11999 


1 


.3 

20-20999 


1 


.3 

Incomplete informntidn 

1 




Mean 


$3544.86 



Median 

2C30.()0 

2020.00 



*l*errcniaKeB on InicnAive Ornwili .Study computed 
(lepciidcnti and iticoniplctc itiformntioii. 

on 54 

eaticff, oniittliig 


The education, occupation, and income of the Inten¬ 
sive Growth Study are positively related, as is seen 
from their intcrcorrelations (excluding the 8 students). 
The years of education of t)ic fatliers correlate with 
their total annual income .69/ Occupational ratings 
(on a rating scale of twelve)” correlate with education 

■‘Cdrrf'liitmijs willi I’rirdinr liiivc been computed witli llic income 
I'roup'i biisrd chi an aritliinctic-lo^'Krilliinfc ‘^ciitc, in order to oliiiiiti a 
slr;iiRlit rei'i'cssion line, 

'‘■'1‘ljis was an evirnsion (jiiadr by tlie writer) of tlie five-point 
Herkeley Survey scale iiiven nlmvc. 
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of the fathers ,7H, and with ihcir annual inci»me .67. 
These three interrelated, objective measures in which 
this group ciifTcrs from the Berkeley poputalioii pri»h- 
ably represent the same selective factors. I hey indi¬ 
cate that the parents whn arc sullkicmiy inlcrcstcd to 
enter into a study such as this arc nvuc likely to he 
above the average in socio-economic ratings. And it 
is clear that, as a group, the infants we are studying 
have a superior socio-economic bnckgnmnd to that 
which would be found in an unscleeicd popuhiiion. 
However, there is a (airly wide range in all three of 
the characteristics in which the Intensive Study shows 
a selective (lilTcrcnce from the Berkeley population, 
and no class is entirely unrepresented. 

Il The EXEKWlMENTAi. SlTl'ATirjN 

The mental tests are only part of a program calling 
for the cumulative study, over a period of .several years, 
of reflex, physical, motor, bodily, and menial growth. 
Each of these variables was tested at every visit, am! 
the developmental trends of the measures other than 
mental, with their interrelations, will he considered 
separately in other studies. The infants were, (list 
observed in the hospital within three days after birili.’‘ 
At this time an appointment was made with the mother 
for the first visit to the Institute, one nioiuli from tlie 
date of birth. Age was reckoned by the usual solar 
month, and, since emphasis in this study was piaccii on 
the growth of the same children, in order to liavc as 

“The hospital observations ami interviews were jniwlr by i)r, J.ntiu 
V. Wolff. 
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few absences as passible, a leeway of four days before 
or after tlie birthday was allowed.’ Every effort was 
made, however, to keep the visit on the birth date, so 
that the wider variations were comparatively rare. 

The infants were examined with the mother present, 
unless for some reason she wished to send the child 
without her. 'I'his procedure had the advantage of 
gaining bettor cooperation from the mother, and of 
giving an opportunity to take notes on the mother’s 
attitude toward, and treatment of, her child. More¬ 
over, at tile age when the strangeness of tlie testing situ¬ 
ation became disturbing to the children (4), the 
moihcr’s presence calmed and reassured timid infants, 
so that they were more easily reconciled to the ap¬ 
proach and handling of tlic examiner. On the other 
hand, of cimr.se, some anxious mothers were inclined to 
interfere with the e.xpcrimeiital procedure at time.s, and 
a careless mother nccasioiiaJly distracted her child from 
a task wliich had been set for liim, thus spoiling 
his chance to make the best possible score. On ilic 
whole, lic)wcvei\ it was felt that the advantages of the 
mothers’ presence outweighed the disadvantages, until 
the children were about thirty months ohl. At aluiut 
tl\is ago the parent’s concern and interruptions began 
to interfere more seriously witii securing the child's 
best response, and, since the cliihiren were now usually 

'■’Cniiclulin(i plotlin}' dir ruw m'mit nji tiu' ii'.h; aitaino ui'.c 

It) intliiMln! :( vny sliVJit fm tlir older rliildiCM at 

itiic iiiiiDili, I'lit iiDix' :il ovii nr tiller iiintilhii. Sum- liie nnr iiiniiili 
((‘s(s vs'eie tdiMxl til Ue eninjtaraiivcly iinreliabli-, and ^ioie ii wa-. im- 
possiMe •.ivi'O)aiely t«» tieieimine vimeepiuiil an*'. *'** vurmaiuii (tir ;»v',e 
Vitriatinns M'as made. 
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OHNETic mcHowxnr mokdomi»iis 


willing to stay alone with the examiner, the mothers 
were asked to remain in another rtH>m during the mcn^ 
tal teats. 

The observation period usually lasted about 50 min¬ 
utes with the very young infants, the time gradually 
increasing with age, until at thirty-six months the en¬ 
tire set of observations usually required t hours. With 
few exceptions, the mental tests were given first. The 
exceptions occurred more frequently with the young 
infants, who were often asleep or drowsy when brought 
in. In such cases other teste were made until the child 
was awake and active enough la respond readily. After 
the mental tests a series of reflexes were tested, and 
physiological and anthropometric measures taken. In 
the early ages the mental tests took up a very small part 
of the period, but later their length increased, until, at 
the 30- and 36-month tests, they rajuired between 30 
and 45 minutes. It was found necessary to adapt the 
time of examination to the moihcr's and the infant’s 
schedule. In ao far aa possible each baby was brought 
at a time when it was usually awake and playing, and 
at the same time of day each month. 

But these precautions do not insure, with young in¬ 
fants, a regular and exact procedure of testing. In the 
early months, responses to a given stimulus depend to 
a large extent on the child*8 mood and degree of wake¬ 
fulness. A child may blink at an approaching object 
once, but not every time. He may or may not stnilc 
when smiled at, depending in part on his pliysical com¬ 
fort or discomfort, as well as on the presence of a con¬ 
ditioned social response. Because of this variability, 
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scores cannot be confined to tests applied in a definite 
serial order, but the order itself must depend on the 
child, and he may be expected to manifest a given abili- 
ty at any time during the observation period, even 
tliougli lie failed to do so when a specific opportunity 
was afTorded him. 

Another variable factor in infant tests is the role 
played by the c.vamincr. The importance of the ex¬ 
aminer in the testing situation was found to change 
with the age of the child. During the first two months 
this factor was relatively slight. Soon, however, the 
children developed an interest in faces, and a tendency 
to fixate large moving forms. For these reasons, dur¬ 
ing the tests given in the crib (except when her pres¬ 
ence was a part of the lest situation) the examiner stood 
at the end of tlic crib back of the child's head. In this 
position she was not in his range of vision and did not 
distract his regard from the prcscntctl test object. A 
little later, a friendly social aUiUidc made the child 
happy and responsive, until be developed a fear or dis¬ 
like of the unusual and t)f persons lie did not know. 
During this period (which in some cases began as early 
as seven months and in others lasted as late as twenty- 
four months), with children who sluiwcd this reaction, 
the examiner effaced herself from tlie situation as much 
as possible, remaining i)uict much of the time, keeping 
the chi]d’,s attention on the toys instead, Only after the 
children liad again hecornc socially cooperative did the 
examiner find advantageous llic personal '‘rapport" ad¬ 
vised in (he usual test procedures. 

The infants were tested while lying in the crib in the 
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early moiiihs. Then, siatiau)^ wiih icsi item 2\ ifomc 
of the tests were given with the ehalil sweated at the 
table in tlie nunhcr's lap. Aher aVpnu h iimtiilis of 
age, all of the tests were given with the child silling 
at the table, and when he was able he sat alMtie in a higli 
chair. A perinti ojf adjustment |o the strange place was 
often necessary; but if a shy ur distressed child was 
seated at the testing table with toys in front nf him and 
his mother close beside him, he usually hecame inter¬ 
ested in the toys and started itt play. Wheit the child 
had become nccustonied to the siuraiion and had for¬ 
gotten his inhibitimis in play, the tcM maicrials were 
substituted for the preliminary coys. 

C. ‘Fhe Tbt Items 

The test items used in this suuly were selected on the 
basis of their probable validity in indicating “menial” 
development. Gross bodily coordinationsi and motor 
tests have been excluded from the scries, and will be 
treated separately in a study of motor devcloi>ment. 
The mental scries includes tests (»f adaptability or 
learning and tests of sensory acuity aii*i fine moit>r 
(manual) coordinations. The latter arc included in 
the mental scries because they seem rehued t(j the 
manual tests (such as the peg boards and formboards 
and block-building) which occur in must preschool 
mental tests. The first-year items have been assembled 
from a number of sources, among them the tests of 
Kuhlmann {Vl)^ Gcscll (20, IK), Jones {M>), and 
Lippman (40), The selection of tests uscil, and, in 
many cases, the methods of procedure and .scoring, 
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have been adapted to meet the conditions and purposes 
of the entire developmental study. Of the above-men- 
tinned tests, (jeseIJ\ bciiij^ the mf»st complete, were 
drawn on most heavily. Heginning with tlie second 
year, the tests used were tlic California Preschool 
Schedules 1 and 11, which were arranged by Dr. Adcle 
S. Ja/Fa." 

F(»r the purpose af recording the infants’ perfe^rm- 
ances, the test items were grouped by months, accord¬ 
ing to the age levels which had been assignetl to them 
in the studies from wliich they were taken. A few 
of the items have been omitted from the linal treatment 
of results, hecau.se they failed to elicit dilTcrcntiating 
behavior at successive ages, or because they were not 
observed in a sunicicntly large number of the children. 
The ilcins which have been retained for the study of 
menial development arc given in 'i'able 4 in the order 
of dilliculty found f«>r the 61 Intensive Study infants. 
'I'he method of securing this difliculty order will he 
discussed later. 

In addition to the list of test items in their din'iculty 
order, 'I'ahlc 4 includes (heir scale and age placements, 
and the various gn)Upings used in an analysis of tlie 
results. 

Tlie items selected for the first year of the study have 
been tirganizcd as a test group, anti described in detail 

^'I’his Kr«>up is a srlrction fnim srvrrul stiUHlat'jli/.rd tests 
[(k-M-ll (1«). Minnesofa (25). Merhll-PalnuM- (S.t), CAVU (12). 
tStiiiiford'liiiiel (V5}, :t{)d Havley (5)J, witli liie addition of soiiu' 
on't^inal iieiiis. I'lic nevs* arraiiKeinriii is nnl yet sianditrdi/iid, and 
eet'lain id the itenis of the (Inal test u'ill prtib.ihly \'aiy, in a few 
places, fi'oiii (he items used here. 



2^ J»SVCU«lJtKiY 

'J’ABLK 4 

MKKVAL DEVEl-OVMKN'r TVST 1 
Listed ik Ordeh (*r niEritt.*i.7v 

rr:m 


(1) t3t 

l(i>m Kft. ^»nlF pJ !»' 

<ia< 

s«* 

(II 

fS 

• 

a 

ni 

A B 

..■*>. rv 

tv 

l5( 

(. D 


1 Potiural adiuitni^ni vrbcn lificd 

M 

-5 

A 

X 

i; 

t’ 

2 LoterAl liead m<»V(mAm*>. 


.6 

B 

Y 

V 

c? 


3 Monientary 

M 


A 

C 

C 

C' 

•V Kttpotvdt lo tound 

M 

.6 

n 

K 

X 

J Proionictd r«KAfd of (ioR 

.12 

1 2 

R 

c 

c 

6 liorizonial e>'e coordinaiinn 

.12 

12 

.A 

X 

c 

7 Reipondi lo vok« 

.)4 

11 

A 

V 

c 

C' 

i A.rm and \£g ihruiU in 

.U 

IS 

A 

Y 

c 

C' 

9 Veriicst eye coordination 

.16 

1.4 

H 

V 

c 

c 

10 Circular c/e coarclinaiion 

.17 

1.4$ 

B 

X 

c 

LI Social tmlle 

.17 

t.4S 

A 

X 

1> 

tv 

12 VocalUatioii* 

.18 

MS 

B 

V 

c 

13 Turni eyei lo ligHl 

.24 

1.9 

B 

X 

V 

c 

ty 

14 Free inapeciion 

.SO 

21 

A 

c 

t’.' 

15 Ry«a follow pencil 

M 

2J 

A 

y 

c 

c 

id Aixicipaiory exclicinent 

.SI 

24 

1) 

X 

13 

C' 

17 ManipuUvca ring 

.43 

2.9 

A 

Y 

t.‘ 

p 

18 Reachei for ring 

.46 

J.O 

B 

X 


19 Blink* ai shadow 

.47* 

3.1 

11 

X 

D 


20 Vocalizes lo social silmnint 

.47* 

S.t 

H 

Y 

C 

c 

21 Pingora hand In play 

.49* 

1.2 

B 

Y 

(* 

c 

22 Reacts to paper on face 

21 Cattles ting \o moviils 

.49 

1.2 

11 

X 

c 


.SI 

s.s 

A 

Y 

c 


24 Aware of iirongc liluaiion 

.12* 

J.J 

A 

Y 

1) 


25 Pollowa vaiiiihitig object 

26 Anikipatory adjuitmeoi to Wfl* 

.$} 

J.J5 

A 

V 

c 

t:' 

ing 

.54 

3.4 

A 

X 

1) 


27 Regards cube 

.55 

5.45 

B 

X 

c 

C' 

28 Flay with rattle 

.57 

3.5 

A 

X 

0 

i" 

29 Manipulates table edge 

.61t 

3.6 

A 

Y 

c 

c 

30 Inspects hand 

.62 

3.65 

n 

Y 

c 

c 

11 Closes on dangling ring 

.70* 

3.95 

A 

X 

n 


32 Turns to sound 

,72 

4.0 

B 

X 

17 


33 Beginning thumb opposition 

.74 

4.1 

B 

X 

C 

C’ 

14 Active table manipulation 

44t 

4.4 

B 

X 

c 

c 

35 Reaches for cube 

.88 

4.5 

A 

X 

n 


36 Bye cooperation in reachimr 

1.00* 

4.S 

A 

X 

cr 

37 Rftrtlal thumb opposition 

i.io 

5.1 

A 

Y 

c 

c 

38 Picks up cube 

1.12 

U 

A 

X 

c 

c 

39 Retains (wo cubes 

l .|6 

5.1 

B 

S* 

c 

C' 

40 Regardi pellet 

l.i8t 

5.5S 

B 

Y 

c 

c- 

41 Recovers rattle 

l.ll* 

S.» 

B 

X 

c 


42 Diacriminaics strangers 

1.25 t 

5.55 

B 

X 

I) 


43 Vocalizes eagerness 

l.JO 

S.6 

B 

Y 

c 

C' 
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TADI^K 4 {cot(ihnifil) 


(U 

IPCT t 

(3i 

< 0 , iSiDf r>f IMI 

<S) 

AImo* 

ItllO 

xsls 

icoin 

U) 

t;A 

pIsrA. 

nipfli 

(SI 

A.U 

halisi 

(6) 

X.Y 

hsltrt 

17) 

I.Ml 

gr4iu|ii 

(8) 

C 

llrini 

•44 

i>iniiil(anenii<« flexioti and thumb 
oppdiiitioii 

1.34 

5.75 

A 

Y 

c 

C' 

45 

l.ifl!) cup 

1.35t 

5.8 

A 

X 

c 


U 

I’fl|ier play 

1.35 

5.8 

A 

X 

c 

C' 

47 

Acccnii 2n(l cube 

3.37 

5.85 

A 

Y 

c 


48 

Vf>ca)i)tc<i (deaiure 

1.38 

5.9 

)) 

Y 

c 


49 

Vocalizci (li<ipleaiure 

I.39* 

5.95 

A 

Y 

c 


50 

RenchcB periixieiiily 

1.46 

6.05 

11 

X 

1) 


SI 

'I'urnii after ipoon 

1.47 

6.1 

A 

X 

u 


52 

Mirror imaRc approacli 

1.47* 

6.1 

li 

Y 

c 


53 

I’Icfcs cube dcfily 

I.52t 

6.2 

A 

Y 

c 

C' 

54 

Several tyllaMei 

1.54 

6.3 

A 

X 

c 


55 

liahyt in play 

1.57 

6.3$ 

A 

Y 

c 


Si 

Sustained innpcction of ring 

1.59 

6.4 

U 

X 

I) 


57 

Unilateral rcacliiriK 

1.61 

6.45 

A 

Y 

t? 

c 

c 

51 

Vocalizes satisfaction 

1.62 

6.5 

1) 


c 

59 

Lift* dtip by handle 

1.65 

6.6 

)J 

X 

c 

O' 

50 

Ivxpiniilve itriiiK play 

1.72 

6.7 

A 

X 

I) 

c 

51 

Kotaies wrist 

1.75 

6.7 

11 

\ 

c; 

62 

Scoops peMcl 

Kinilcs at iriiaRe 

1.84 

6.8 

I) 

Y 

Cl 

c 

63 

1.95* 

7.2 

A 

\ 

Cj 

I) 

c 

64- 

Interest in l>cll <lcialU 

1.95 

7,2 

i) 

X 


65 

IakiIs* for spoon 

1.96 

7.2$ 

A 

X 

D 


(li 

Krullc (>tay 

1.97 

7.3 

11 

X 

1) 


67 

Pulls siring: secures ring 

I.9Xt 

7.3$ 

A 

X 

I) 


68 

Vocal recuRUitUm 
.S'otind prudiiciion, iiiteresi 

2.00* 

7.4 

A 

X 

X 

D 


69 

2.09* 

7.6 

A 

I) 

C’ 

70 

(.'ompicic iliiiinb opposition 

2.IOf 

7.6$ 

li 

Y 

C 

O' 

c* 

C' 

71 

Partial finger prehension 

2.22 

7.8 

A 

Y 

C 

72 

Ketains 2 of 3 ciibci 

2.3«f 

K.O 

H 

Y 

D 

73 

VfK'alizcs interjections 

Attends scrjlililing 

2.3$ 

X.l 

H 

Y 

C 

c 

74 

2.3$t 

8.1 

11 

X 

1) 

1) 


75 

(‘ni)|>eraics in games 

2.49 

x.-ti 

A 

X 


76 

Exploits forinlioard and block 

2.51 

8.5 

A 

X 

D 

1) 


77 

Listens to fntitilinr words 

2.51 

8.5 

A 

Y 


78 

Snys iliTiin or ci)Ufvafcni 

2.$S 

8.55 

n 

X 

C 

c 

a*«f 

79 

Explores fonnboard iioles 

2.57 

8.6 

li 

X 

C 

1) 

u 

80 

Aliciii])t |ri secure 3 cobes 

2.61 

8.7 

A 

Y 

c' 

81 

Interest in throwing 

2.69* 

8.9 

H 


P 

C' 

c 

82 

Pine prclicttsioti 

2.90 

9,1 

li 

Y 

() 

D 

83 

Pulls string adaptively 

2.97t 

9,$ 

li 

X 


84 

Uses liandlc; secures cube 

2.99 

9.6 

A 

X 

I) 


85 

Piny to mirror 

3.07* 

9.7 

11 


I) 


86 

Dillereniiiitcs words 

J.ll 

9.8 

A 

V 

I) 


87 

EIiiK’* bell |iiirptjslv'ely 

1.16 

9.9 

il 

X 

I) 


88 

Puls cube in cup 

3.Ut 

10.4 

A 

X 

13 


89 

h'rrililde imitation nlicmpi 

3.421 

10.4 

1) 

X 

D 
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GliN'HTJC |»SVCJmWH»Y MOStXiMi’Hti 


*rAHl»K 4 i*i>niinueti) 


(1> 

hffti N*wr 

SSI 

»■ <<• 

pir 

s«« 

t s. 

r-5r -- • - 

rv.=1 

*'><! 

p.1 )■ »■, 

\ •» 
»vo!.« 

Its <0.t 

, JI , ■ 

90 

Unwraps cnbc 

3.54 

IM.6 

”"~A 


.iV'"'"*. 

91 

Holds crayon a<l«p«ivcly 

3.754 

n 2 

A 

r 

II 

92 

Inliihiifi on command 

3.t!S> 

M.i 

>4 

\ 

V 

93 

Repeats: iauRhed at 

lK9f 

11.6 

A 

\ 

V 

9+ 

Strikes doll imiuiivety 


116 

H 

\ 

31 

95 

Imitates words 

3.42* 

11.7 

It 


II 

96 

Spoon imitation 

4.11 

12 1 

II 

X 

l> 

97 

Holds cup to drink 

4.12* 

12 2 

M 


V 

98 

Adjusts round block 

429 

126 

A 


|) 

99 

Says two words 

4.44* 

12.9 

A 

\ 

I) 

100 

UanKlcs ring liy BiriOK 

4.49 

n.) 

A 

s 

V 

tot 

Sponianeotjs scribble 

4.51 

n.2 

n 

X 

V 

102 

Expressive jacKon 

4.66 

13.S 

H 

>■ 

V 

103 

To%yer ol 2 cvtVtes 

4.66 

13.5 

11 

X 

J> 

104 

Places 1 pcff repeaietlly 

4.7U 

11.7 

A 

\ 

V 

lOS 

Oiie block in Hayley board 

S.29 

15.i 

il 

X 

V 

106 

Rosmtl block In Ciestll board, rt- 







versed 

$.24 

15.2 

A 

\ 

V 

107 

Looks at pictnret 

S.V44 

15 5 

A 

V 

p 

t08 

Throws a ball 

$.4 It 

15 9 

II 


f 

109 

Tower of 3 cubes 

5,6« 

16 3 

II 

\ 


no 

Turns pages 

S.6A 

16.6 

A 

x 


U1 

Stpiare or triangle in (leseM 







board 

5.72 

IAS 

It 

\ 


il2 

Places pegs in 70“ 

S.lHt 

17.2 

A 



U3 

Tvso round blocks »n Bavley 







board 

3.X6t 

17.2 

II 

y 


U4 

Names 1 object 

5.92* 

17.4 

A 

X 


Il5 

Puts cover on box 

5.9J 

17.5 

A 

X 


116 

Places pegs in 42“ 

S.94 

17.5 

A 

Y 


1I7 

Mends broken doll 

6.05 

17,7 

Ji 

X 


II8 

Imitates a stroke 

6.05* 

I7.S 

A 

X 


IV9 

Finds one object 

h.\(A 

n.\ 


N, 


120 

Places Pegs in 38" 

6.1$ 

18.2 

A 



121 

Names 1 picture 

6.1Z 

18.7 

ii 

X 


122 

Dlflercntiates Krlbblt and 







stroke 

6.36* 

IR.9 

11 



123 

Names Gcsell watch, 5th pic¬ 







ture 

6.52 

19.4 

A 

V 


124 

Names z objects 

6.56 

19.6 

U 

X 


125 

Noniea Ocscll watch, 4tl( Picture 6.S6 

19.6 

11 

Y 


126 

Dificririiinatcs cuji and piote 

6.6$ 

I9.K 

11 

X 


127 

Torus door (ciioh 

6.72 

20.0 

]{ 

y 


123 

Stiuore or triangle in Ciesell 






board, reversed 

6.7$ 

20.1 

Ii 

X 


129 

Bnylcy board, nlao 2 sqtinres 

6.Sfi 

20.2 

A 

X 


130 

Finds 2 objccis 

6.113 

20.4 

U 

X 
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TABLE 4 {conliniied) 


ni ^ 13) 

hoBi N”. h'lnir »il 

AlHn- 
>«1S 
• rsin 

Hrurt 

(H 

(.‘A 

jjarp. 

frll’nl 

(.'0 

A-n 

bshrs 

(6) (7) 

x.r CD 

baliiM 

{iroK 

131 

AM 3 hlocks ill rcvcrncd hu.ird 

6.91 

20.6 

n 

X 


132 

I’uinift «> 3 |>ir(urcit 

6.93t 

20.7 

A 

X 


133 

IMarcs pcK* in 30" 

7.00 

21.0 

1) 

Y 


134 

DiAcriniiOBtcs cup, plate, liox 

7.06r 

21.1 

A 

Y 


135 

N'aiiiCA 3 picinrca 

7.08* 

21.2 

n 

Y 


I3£ 

Iluildf) (ower of 6 cubes 

7.10 

21.3 

H 

Y 


137 

Names 3 objects 

7.18 

21.5 

A 



138 

DilTcrcniialcs (ower and pyra* 







mid 

y.ao* 

22.0 

A 



139 

Coinpleics Baylcy board in 150" 

7.59 

22.8 

A 



11(1 

Points to 5 piciurcs 

7.67 

23.1 

n 



HI 

llayley board in 90" 

«.03 

24,3 

A 



H2 

Names S pirdirca 

».05 

24.4 

H 



143 

Names CicRcIl wnirli, seruiiil pie* 







(ure 

8,07* 

24.5 

A 



144 

Imiiairs slrokro, veriical and 







lioticoniHl 

8.21 

S4.9 

II 



145 

llndcriiandH 2 prcininiiioiis 

8.23 

25.0 

A 



146 

I’uiiiiK (» 7 plrliircs 

8,2Kt 

25.1 

A 



147 

Builds lower of K i.'iilies 

8,36t 

25.3 

A 



148 

.Sclccis "iiiB" nlijcri 

8.38 

25.4 

11 



149 

Memory: 1 ulijen 

8.72 

26.5 

A 



150 

Bnyley board in r<(i" 

8.75* 

2b.(i 

A 



ISl 

Places pCEs in 22" 

9.UI1 

27.4 

A 



152 

Four-form curd, 2 I'orrcci 

9.01 

27.S 

II 



153 

Undersinnds 3 [irejmsiiiuns 

9.18. 

28.0 

A 



154 

Form card, I c«»rrcct 

9.18 

28.0 

11 



I5S 

iluilch 3-('iibe pyramid 

9.20 

2S.I 

11 



156 

Points to *'liiiy“ siiimrc 

9.29 

2H.3 

A 



157 

Pirtore complelioiix, 1 correct 

•fA2f 

28.4 

11 



158 

Form (oiDiilriiniis. 1 rorrcii 

9.77 

29.8 

A 



159 

Imiiaics-i-secoml trial 

9.821- 

29.9 

11 



IfiO 

Memory: 2 objects 

9.82 

29.9 




161 

llayley Imard in 4 5" 

9.87 

30.1 

11 



162 

Picture complciion!!, 2 

9.96 

30.4 

11 



163 

I'our-form card, 4 

9.99 

30.6 

1! 



164 

Ihiiioiis 1 Imtioii 

lO.IS 

31.1 

11 



165 

I-'orm card, 2 

10.29 

31.5 

11 



166 

Artion iiKriii, 2 

111.42 

31.9 

A 



167 

Pirtore clescripiioii: ndjcclive or 






verb 

]0,4ri 

33.0 

A 



16H 

Imiiiiics4-lirst irini 

10.61 

32.4 

11 



169 

NiimcR 7 piciorcs {r-onipositc) 

10.761 

32.9 

A 



170 

l''oim cimi|ilrlioii«, 2 

10.83 

33.1 

A 



171 

Aciioii iikdii, 5 

in.KS 

33.3 

11 



172 

Form ri»r<l, •» 

10.97 

33.6 

A 



173 

Mtiilils pink totver in 75" 

11.00 

33.8 

11 
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'I'AHUK 4 {mniinHrA 


(II 

O) 


IS) 

rs 

4 B 

4*>i iU (di 

\ r t ii r' 

iistn Nft, ffil loM 




W.'H! 

17+ 

Knows 5 prepwjiiions 

11.RS 

119 

» 


17S 

Pink lower In 40" 

11 11 

34 1 

A 


176 

Pink tower in 28" 

II 25 

J« 1 

II 


177 

Copies 1 circle, 3 trial* 

11,21 

Uh 

A 

H 


178 

Discriminaiei long line 

11.29 

1»? 


179 

Action agent, 9 

11.41 

34,9 

A 

A 


180 

Form card, 7 

II.4J 

3i,i 


I8I 

Rememher* 1 of 4 pirtiim 

IU1 

35.* 

A 


182 

2 buiiom in 75" 

n.92 

3** 

A 


183 

Action agenf, 12 

UOI 

S7.Q 

n 


18+ 

Form coinplcilons, + 

12.15 

321 

» 


185 

Picture discrimination, uses 
prepoiiiion or pronoun 

12.51 

37.^ 

B 


*1 

items marked * by abMtiute scale >t:orc 

sJwm 

dilHf.'ulty vri^ 


age- 

thcms ratvriccd + ihow dccteawnR dl6ic^ht aftt, 

ColiJinns (3) lo (8) <vill N riptaincd laivr in ihir !«’«<■ H.M nti (lagrs S‘'< 
and SI. {A) page 52, (5) pAKc 541 tisg« 57, 57| page S'S. ami kK 
|)nge 60, 



APDmoNAii Tss-ra, Passed bv One or MfiRn Cinrrno.'^ 
Which No Difficulty Placembnts Wurk Mauh 

Name of (cH A.*U Name mI ovv 

hair 


Six-cube pyramid 
Copies 3 of 3 circles 
Form cord, 9 
Form recognition, 2, 

i< a j 

Frepositions on picture, 6 
Pink toNver 19" 
Difierentiotes 2 and 3 
" + nnd S 

Action Agent, 16 
Opposites, 2 
Pictures, ituerpretniion 
Definitions, 2 
“ 4 

Form completions, 7 


A Copies gate 

B Copies I of 3 iiiaiigfrt 

A Form recoKOition, I 

U « j 

H Prepostiiuiis un jiirtuic, 4 
B Kigbt and tcfi 

A Pink to»vcr H" 

A Diircrciiiiaies 3 and 4 

A Aciion agent, 14 

B Opposiies, I 

U Pktovts, past or plorai 

A Dermitions, 1 

B " 3 

A Memory, 6 

A Picture coinjilctinns, 1 


I’tm 


A-U 

ii.<ir 

It 

A 

11 

A 

n 

A 

)i 

II 

11 

A 

A 

A 

i» 

It 

It 
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in another paper (6). The California Preschool Tests 
are now being prepared for publication. 

D. iJUITvS OF I'I'STING 

Each test was repeated at successive visits until the 
child passed it two months in succession^ and the ad¬ 
vanced tests were always given until a dilliculiy level 
was readied where no tests were passed. As a rule this 
did not unduly prolong the time of the tests with the 
infants under one year, because many of the test pro¬ 
cedures arc scored simultaneously at several difficulty 
levels. 

E, OF SCOltlNG 

For the purposes of the present study, a point score 
was used throughout the three-year period. A child’s 
score at any given age was cumulative and unweighted, 
obtained each month by adding the sum of his new 
successes to the previous score. If he failed an item 
which he liad passed at the previous visit this item was 
subtracted from the score at the moiuh in which he 
failed it, and added later when it was again passed. 
Some of the earlier successes, by their very nature, 
dropped out with maturation, so that even tliougb they 
did not specifically occur in the later months, credit 
was not deducted, K.\amples of tliese are: arm thrusts 
in play at one or two months; carries ring to mouth at 
three months; manijuilatitin of the table edge at four 
and five months; prolonged inspection of the ring, and 
bangs in play at six months. vSince the child did 
tilings which were on a more mature level, he was au- 
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tonmiically given credit for such tests a« these, which 
he had passed when younger. In a few insiaiiceg a test 
was not passed by a child ai any visit. After the child 
had definitely established a “basal" at an age above this 
unpassed test, the scoring procedure was to adjust his 
point score to the higher basal, rather ih.in to penalize 
him longer for failure to perform at an outgrown level 
of behavior. 

la working out norms for pkeemenu of the indi' 
vidual items a somewhat different procedure was fol¬ 
lowed. Here a success was not counied until it had 
been achieved two months in succession, although the 
first of the two consecutive succesa^s was used as tltc 
age of passing. This was done in order to elinnnaic 
to some extent chance successes which might have re- 
suited from random activity nr an iinuflicicnily dis- 
criminating subjective judgment on ilic pari of the 
examiner. IE, during the first year {the period of iiiusl 
rapid growth), a child failed a icsl a numib after ihc 
first success was recorded, it is very likely that ihc 
early success was not a real indication of ability. As 
another precaution against erroneous difficulty plaav 
ments, first successes following an absence or an mnis' 
sibaatthe regular preceding test age were not iiicliitlctl 
in the norming of any item. Thus, if a cliihl pa'^sed ii 
test for the first time at nine months but had not liccii 
tested at eight months, this case was not used in the 
placing of that item, as there is no sure way of know¬ 
ing whether the child might have passed \lic test ai 
eight months. In this way the norms were based on 
the most accurate possible measure of lirsc appearance 
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of an ability (within the standard one- or three-month 
intervals of testing), while the individual child’s point 
score was that which he would have obtained on the 
basis of a single test, scored independently of earlier 
or later acliievements, 

To recapitulate, then, the total test score assigned to 
each child for each test is a cumulative point score 
based on his actual successes at that test period. The 
clilTicuity placements of the individual test items, on 
the other hand, are obtained from the first of two suc¬ 
cessive passes of those cases in which the child had been 
given, and failed, the item at the previous age level. 



Ill 

RESUl.T.S 

A. Reuabiutv of the Tvsth 

Since it was not feasible, under ilic cimdiiions of the 
testing program, to repeat an entire test within a short 
interval, the reliability of the tests was computed by 
the split-half method. For this purpose, items were 
paired on the basis of similarity* in diHiculty, in nature 
of the function tested, and in range of successes. Simi¬ 
larity of function, while of necessity judged subjective¬ 
ly, still seemed important to consider when dividing 
the tests into as nearly as possible “ulcnticar' halves. 
Unfortunately, it was not always possible to find for 
any given item a mate which was similar b'nh in func¬ 
tion and in difiiculiy. In such eases, unlike items of 
approximately equal difRculty were paired. In adtli- 
tion to the difiiculty placement, the age range and dis¬ 
persion of the distributions of first passes were taken 
into account. After the items were paired they were 
arranged into Groups A and B, with the groups, as 
nearly as possible, equal in the variety of performances 
tested and in difficulty at each month. This division 
into A- and B-halves was done with great care for the 
first-year items, but in a more cursory way for the sec¬ 
ond- and third-year tests, as these latter were grouped 
before complete information on the difUculty place¬ 
ments could be obtained. 

From Table S it will be observed that the reliability 
of the total test (using the Spearman-Urown corrcc- 

[34] 
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I'ABLE 5 

Srlit-IIai.k (A X H) Kki.iaiiimtv Corrulations for Each Av.k 

'I'estud 


Month 

Nt», of 
caBCfi 

9A 

0U 

r 

r for 
iutnl 
(cat 

1 

52 

.73 

1.02 

.462 

.632 

•> 

58 

1.16 

1.44 

.341 

.509 

3 

61 

1.S6 

Z04 

.590 

.742 

4 

58 

2.5S 

Z54 

,769 

.869 

5 

S8 

3.1+ 

2.8S 

.%Y1 

.90S 

6 

57 

S.W 

4.09 

,905 

.950 

7 

52 

3.92 

3.97 

.867 

.929 

8 

53 

3.47 

3.52 

.866 

.928 

9 

56 

2.78 

3.36 

.706 

.823 

10 

56 

2.5t 

2.6 S 

.716 

.834 

It 

52 

2.43 

1.94 

,751 

.853 

12 

53 

2.05 

2.04 

,609 

.757 

13 

S3 

2.47 

2.50 

.645 

.784 

14 

46 

2.30 

Z37 

.602 

.751 

IS 

53 

2.75 

2.56 

.754 

.860 

IS 

51 

3.66 

2.92 

.860 

,925 

21 

S3 

4.08 

3.38 

.702 

.825 

24 

48 

4.52 

3.30 

.665 

.798 

27 

SI 

+.67 

3.62 

.782 

.878 

30 

47 

s.oo 

3.72 

.805 

.892 

36 

49 

5.19 

4.74 

.725 

.8-11 


tion) is for most months above .80.“ The average is 
.82. In the first three months, however, it is low (.51 
to .74-) ; it is also low from twelve to fifteen months 
(.75 to .78). The highest values arc reached between 
five and eight months (.91 to .95). Since the fiuctiia- 
tions in reliability seem to be influenced by factors 
other than chance, they call for a word of interpreta¬ 
tion. 

’''I'Ir'sc corrclatiftns couiil l>c* corrected for varialiility ililTprcticcs, 
maldni^: all staiidanl deviations n|i|>ro\imiilcIy cijiial t(i tlic six-inoiuli 
.standard <|pviatiims, or 5.0. Ihit if tills were done, ilir increase in 
tlu*. si/e of llio standard deviations for the early inontiis woolil he 
rcliUivoly bo threat that the correction docs not seem jiistifialdc. 
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AUhougli the items were selected with the hope that 
there would be an approximately equal number for 
each age Jevelj their actual disiribulitm in difliculty 
turned out to be uneven, with many more items near 
six months in difliculty than near twelve months. Such 
a distribution increases the reliability of the tests for 
the ages at which there arc many items entering into 
the total score, and decreases it where tlic items arc few. 

Since the A- and B-haIvcs were selected with great 
care during the first twelve months, it seems unlikely 
that the sudden decrease in the splitdtalf reliability 
correlations after eight months is due to a less adequate 
pairing of the items at these ages. 

It is possible, also, that at some ages the test items 
used in this study depend more largely on niiUuralion 
than on environment and training, and hence arc more 
reliable than at other ages where the reverse conditions 
hold. 

Further differences in reliability may be inherent in 
the different maturity levels tested. In the neonate, 
behavior patterns are not yet firmly established and the 
responses to a stimulus are dilTuse and varied, making 
it impossible to obtain reliable measures of mental 
maturity through short-time observations. When these 
patterns become stabilized the reliability of the tests 
increases and stays high, up to a point where a greater 
diversity of response is possible and where another 
variable factor enters with the development of social 
attitudes. At the ages when the children arc most like¬ 
ly to be disturbed by the imusualncss of the place and 
testing situations, the test reliabilities fall. 'They grail- 
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ually increase again as the children develop in social 
adaptability and become positively responsive to adult 
requests. 

The correlations between total scores in tests given 
at adjacent months may also be considered indicative 
of reliabilityj especially between months 7 and 15, 
where the monthly increment is small enough so tl^at 
the two tests involve, for the most part, the same items, 
and a similar level of ability. These correlations 
(Table 8) follow the same trends as the split-half cor¬ 
relations; they indicate low reliabilities during the first 
four months and fairly high ones thereafter, especially 
at six' and seven months. If \vc select those successive 
tests which arc sufllcicntly similar to be considered re* 
tests, that is, the eight combinations from months 7 
to 15, inclusive, wc find that the correlations range 
from .75 t(j .87, with an average of .80. The correla¬ 
tions of consecutive tests for the whole series, from 
month 5 through month 36, range from .71 tr) .89, and 
average .82. 

Both of the foregoing sets of correlations show tliat 
the tests, after month 3, with the possible exception of 
months 12, 13, and 14, arc as reliable as most preschool 
and infant tests of intelligence.*'* Goodenough (23) 
obtained, for two-, three-, and four-year old children 
on the Kuhlmann-Binct, a correlation of .81 between 
tests given four weeks apart. On the recent Minnesota 
Preschool Scale (25) the reported reliabilities are 

’•'A furdicr rfvismn of lliis scale slumUl he conctMiied, prim.irily, 
witli die iKltliiion of tests at and near ilu' onc-ycar Icn'cO of ahiliiy; 
nnd the siihstiiuiion, if possible, of more reliahle meiisiires of abilities 
in the first four montlis. 
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higherj the average for a single form of the scale be¬ 
ing .89. Linfert and Hicrholxcr (39), in their lirst- 
year mental tests, using the split-half rnellujd, with the 
Spearman-Brown correction, obtained an average cor¬ 
relation of .81. 

It seems possible, (hen, after month 3, (o draw con¬ 
clusions in regard to growth trends with a fair amount 
of confidence in the reliability of the testing instru¬ 
ment. This is especially true if the average score on 
two or three tests is taken as a measure of the child's 
performance. 


TAUBE 6 

CUMULATIVR PofNT ScORBS; MbANS, MbDIASS, ASO S.D.'.S 


Month 

No. of 
caiei 

Mean of 
total 

Median 
of total 

B.IV* 

Mran i>l 
Iwyi 

.Mean of 

Kirli 

1 

S2 

4.58 

4.54 

1.50 

4.65 

4.50 

2 

5S 

11.60 

11.6$ 

2.13 

11.71 

11.48 

3 

61 

18.48 

18.14 

J.47 

19.19 

20,27 

4 

58 

28.76 

29.07 

4.79 

30.11 

27.29 

5 

58 

38.31 

39.00 

5.94 

39.97 

36.41 

6 

57 

48.91 

51.00 

8.92 

51.50 

46.07 

7 

52 

60.90 

61.50 

7.62 

62.63 

59.(VI 

8 

53 

70.98 

72.25 

6.75 

72.40 

69.71 

9 

56 

78.27 

7I.SQ 

5.52 

78.11 

78.41 

10 

56 

85.77 

86.50 

4.78 

85.0-1 

85.79 

11 

52 

91.04 

91.75 

4.10 

90.71 

91.42 

12 

53 

96.06 

96.38 

3.67 

95.85 

96.27 

13 

53 

100.28 

100.67 

4.50 

101.08 

99.52 

14 

46 

104.41 

104.90 

4.30 

104.55 

104.39 

IS 

52 

107.92 

107.64 

5.01 

108.54 

107.31 

18 

51 

118.59 

118.00 

6.36 

117.88 

119.32 

21 

53 

130.87 

130.75 

6.94 

129.96 

IU.74 

24 

48 

141.48 

141.50 

7.43 

141.15 

141.86 

27 

51 

150.31 

152.00 

7.84 

149.1$ 

151-92 

30 

47 

158.04 

157.17 

8.29 

157.32 

158.86 

36 

49 

172.41 

173.00 

9.22 

170.52 

174,37 


*For moiUhfl 13*36 ainooUiccl •landnrd dcvJmiofi votucn (tiliiaincil troni 
a curve fitted by eye) were UKtl in cilculRiing ^ifpnii ncorei. Tlic fimotHlicd 
S.D.'s ore, rcspecltvcly, 4.17, 4.63, 5.13, 6.20, 6.94, 7.43, 7.84, 8.29, and 9.22. 
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B , Growth Trends 

The means and standard deviations of the rawcuniii- 
lativc point scores arc shown in Table 6, The means 
for the sexes have been computed separately, but these 
arc so very similar that all further computations have 
been made for the total group only. The number of 
cases in the sex groups would have been too small to 
yield reliable differentiations. 

Since there is an unequal distribution of the test 
items in difliculty, a growth curve plotted from these is 
of significance mainly in showing, especially in the first 
year, the rapid change in scores and the importance of 
chronological age in determining a child's score. When 
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the standard deviation is taken into coti^idcraiion ii is 
found that the overlapping of scores at consecutive 
months is very slight (Figure 1]. Throughout the first 
year, where the correlation between CA and score is 
.981, the mean plus one standard dcviaiicm for any 
month is lower than the mean for the next test abuve. 
From fifteen months on, when the testing intervals have 


TABLK 7 

PBUCBNTAttB OF OvERUFWNq HKTWBfcJi SctlRRS IN SCCCESMV'B 

Tests 


TeiU orifi Ttfi* iw*! 'I'mj* iSfCe 

mgiiih dpflrt monihR apart tr> 0 nih» apari 

Monili* % MomSi, ^ Miams* % 


l^trcentngt of atte aje exceiedinit the itirdiati of a ht^hfr age 


1 - a 

0.0 

I* J 

o.« 

7 12 

0.0 

a -1 

0.0 

2- 4 

()/) 

12-jS 

t».l1 

J‘ 4 

0.0 

3- $ 

n.<i 

U-t« 

U92 

+• i 

0.0 

4* 6 

0,11 

IS-31 

s.sa 

S* fi 

1.72 

i* 7 

0.0 

21-24 

7.55 

6. 7 

3.45 

6- t 

ao 

M-2? 

4.1? 

7* i 

1.92 

7- 9 

0.0 

27-3tt 

11.70 

8- 9 

iM 

MO 

0.0 



s-to 

7.14 

Ml 

0.0 

TfM« lit rtinmhi niiarl 

10-11 

8.93 

10-12 

0.0 



1M2 

5.77 

11-13 

0.0 

)S-2.4 

0,':) 

12-13 

U.32 

12-14 

1.J9 

24-!« 

4.17 

13-14 

IB.87 

13-15 

3.7? 

JO-JO 

4.3f. 

14-15 

15.22 






Percenfdffe of one age below the mt^wn of a fredous nffp 


1-2 

0.0 

1* 3 

0.0 

9-12 

w.n 

2- 3 

3.29 

2*4 

0.0 

12-15 

1.92 

3- 4 

1.72 

5- 5 

0.0 

15-IS 

«.«) 

4- 5 

8.^2 

4- 6 

0.0 

IS.21 

3.77 

5- 6 

1S.S2 

5* 7 

0.0 

21-21 

4.17 

6- 7 

9.62 

6- 8 

0.0 

24-27 

I7.f.5 

7- 8 

13.21 

7- 9 

o.n 

2?-3» 

23.40 

8- 9 

17.8< 

8-10 

0.0 



MO 

8.93 

9-U 

0.0 

Teiii «ix ititiiitli« fliiii 

10-U 

11.54 

1(M2 

0,0 



1M2 

11.J2 

11-13 

3.77 

18-24 

l).l) 

12-13 

16.98 

12-H 

2.t? 


2.13 

13-14 

34-15 

21.74 

25.00 

13.1$ 

1.92 

3tl-3r. 

2.(H 
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increased to three months, this same condition holds, 
through twenty-seven months. After this, the standard 
deviation increases in proportion more rapidly than 
the mean score, and with the increasing overlap in 
scores of consecutive tests the chronological age differ¬ 
ences in test ability diminish, though they are still 
obvious. 

Another way of showing this rapid growth in the 
group is by Table 7, which shows the percentage of 
overlapping in scores at different ages. The first col¬ 
umn gives the percentage of scores of a given month 
which exceed the median score of the month succeed¬ 
ing. For the first five months there is no case in which 
a score overlaps the median of the month above. After 
this, there is a slight overlapping, which tends to in¬ 
crease >Yith increasing age. But if tests separated by 
two months are compared, no score overlaps the 
median of the scores two months above, during the 
first thirteen montlis. If the comparison is made in 
the other direction, i.c., the percentage of scores in any 
given monthly test which arc Iciwcr than the median 
of the previous test, there is slightly more overlapping. 
But still, when two-month intervals are compared, 
there is no overlapping of the lower median until after 
twelve months. Making tlic same comparisons for 
three-month intervals, no score exceeds the median of 
the higher test iiiuil fifteen months, and no score falls 
below the median of the next lower test uiuil iwcmy- 
onc months, 'I'hc trend is upward an increasing amount 
of overlapping of scores with increasing age. Ihiriiig 
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the first six months the overlapping beuvecn scores only 
one month apart i$ less than between the entire six- 
month intervals from twenty-four to thirty and from 
thirty to thirty-six months. On the other hand^ in com¬ 
parison with schuol-agc tests, where scores of ten-year- 
oldB, for example, may range from 7S to 1,^ years in 
mental age (62, p. 31), the marked importance of CA 
is still evident through thirty-six months. 

As for the actual form of the curve of mental growth, 
Thurstone" has plotted an absolute scale curve based 
fin our data for the first twenty-four months. The curve 
shows positive acceleration during the first seven or 
eight monthsj then a very slight negative acceleration 
during the rest of the first year is followed by a com¬ 
paratively constant rate from fifteen through thirty-six 
months.'-* An extension of this curve by the same 
method, for data through thirty-six months, indicates 
that this constant growth rate continues up to this age 
(Figure 2).'® Whatever growth changes arc being 
measured here, it is obvious that during the first year 
. they are very rapid—more so than mental growtli at 
any later period of life which has been measured. 

An inspection of the standard deviation curve 

^'Thls article by L. L, TJiurstonc is not yet pviblislipd. 

^“Stcckcl’s (52) curve, usin« the I'hurf'timp ab?oli»r scaliuj^ 
method, and based on the Gcscll data, is negatively attielcraicd from 
its start at four months. However, her data differ frum tluiNC of the 
present study in two important respects. Her pcrccnt.igcii are basctl 
on the letter ratings given hy Gcscll (18) rather than m the uriginal 
figures, and the Gesell items include gross motor cot)riHnaiioi»s, which 
have been excluded from tlic present mental dcvclopmeni .vale. 

^"When the curve was drawn on a larger, less sclccic«l sample, ex¬ 
tending from 21 through 96 months, by Miss G. Cox, it was found to 
exhibit a fairly steady deceleration throughout that periocK 
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Mks’tai. (jR(Av rM Curvk: 'riiURSToxi; Ausoi.utk Scai.h 

(Tabic: 6 and I''iKurc 3) does not give such clear-cut 
results. If one were mcasuriiijif snmc sinj^le ineniril 
character, one w«)iild expect to lind (since the sample 
of children tested remains consiaiu) either a fairly 
constant standard tlcviatifin or <inc showing a consistent 
directional change. Hut, in the present test series, the 
standard deviations of the euimilative point scores in¬ 
crease steeply from one to six months, then with a sharp 
break make an eijually steep decrease to twelve months. 
After this a gradual increase continues throughout 
the second and iliinl years.'* 

*■*' 1*116 ciirv6 (il siandtird iitv);iiii»is drriv<Ml hy 'riim.siunc's iilisulnic 
.sojlinKilors not sJj/jir fhi.f hiTaJc .sti elrarly, iJmhikJi is of 

a .stationary S.D. haiwcfcn 9 and 12 inondis, insi<':ul «if the coiifituicms 
increase found earlier. 
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FIGURE 3 

Standard Deviation Curve: Cumulative Point Scxm&s 


What is the reason for the sudden check and decline 
in the increasing standard deviations during the second 
half of the first year? There seem to be two possible 
explanations. If the items were so unevenly clistrihutccl 
that a very large number of them clustered together 
at one age position while at another age they were very 
scarce, then there would be greater chance fvir wide 
variation in the raw point scores at the ages where 
there were many items. Another possible cause of the 
sudden change in variability oi scores could be in the 
arbitrary joining together in the growth curve of dif- 
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fcrcnt kinds of /unction, developing at rates indepen¬ 
dent of one another, but at adjoining CA periods. That 
is, if, for the first eight or ten inoiitlis, tiic test items 
measure predominantly one kind of developing ability 
which reaches, toward the end of this time, approxi¬ 
mate maturity, while the tests from eight or ten months 
oil become, rather abruptly, measures of another kind 
of developing ability which matures later, and prob¬ 
ably started later—if this were so, then it would follow 
that as the early set of abilities reached the approximate 
limit of development (where the tests did not discrimi¬ 
nate individual difijercnccs), the standard deviation 
must decrease,' while a subsequent shift to measures of 
another type of ability would again change the trend 
of the standard deviations so that they would increase 
with increasing development in this new function. 

A study of the nature and distribution of tlie test 
items, which will be considered in Section D, should 
indicate the extent to which these two factors have been 
operative in the present scries of tests. 

C, CONSISTKNCV OF MkNTAI. RATINGS 

As we have seen in discussing the reliability of the 
tests, correlations between consecutive tests, even though 
there is a lapse of a month or more between tests, arc 
for the most part higli (Table H). 'J'liey average .82.'“ 
But when alternate tests are compared (Table 8), and 

*“If these cocnidciitf* ;irc corrected for aitcniiiumri on ilie h.'isiH of 
the split-hnlf rcliahiiiu'cii, they aventitc .9.*), However, the correlii' 
tioiiK helvveeii some of these ailjncent tests may, in themselves, he 
considered ns reliability coefhcienis. 
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TABLE 8 

CORRBUTIONS BirrWEfi>? MBKTAt SCORES MaBE ON* Co>{SEcUTIVB 
Tests and on Auternatk ‘r^sTs 

CotMe<rullre itn* A4»«»niK Hr»N 

Corr«U»ion C^jittsUan 

beWfwP fcr(w«ti 


tcotet in. 
monthu 

Na. q( 

ea»et 

r 

.Koto i 

in 

c 

N'ff ol 
r a Nt'i 
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1 

anti 

2 

S\ 

.55 

1 

and 

1 


.62 

2 

and 

3 

it 

.59 

2 

and 

4 

ii 

.51 

i 

and 

4 

$% 

.6S 

S 

and 

$ 

H 

.48 

+ 

and 

S 

$6 

.69 

A 

and 

« 

56 

.60 

S 

and 

£ 

ii 

.*J 

t 

and 

7 

52 

.71 

6 

and 

7 

49 

.89 

« 
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s 

51 

.72 

7 

and 

8 

47 

.8$ 

7 

and 

9 

50 

.75 

8 

and 

9 

$0 

.79 

S 

and 

10 

49 

.72 

9 

and 

10 

5S 

.81 

9 

and 

H 

51 

.83 

10 

and 

11 

52 

44 

10 

and 

12 

51 

.73 

11 

and 

12 

49 

.87 

U 

and 

1) 

«S 

.68 

12 

and 

13 

$0 

.75 

12 

and 

14 

44 

.79 

13 

and 

U 

4S 

44 

11 

ant) 

If 

49 

.77 

14 

and 

IS 

41 

42 

14 

and 

U 

44 

.68 

1$ 

and 

18 

SO 

.75 

If 

and 

21 

50 

.64 

18 

and 

21 

SI 

.71 

IS 

and 

24 

45 

.64 

21 

and 

24 

47 

.81 

21 

and 

2? 

51 

.77 

24 

and 

27 

47 

.86 

24 

and 

10 

42 

.87 

27 

and 

30 

45 

44 

2? 

and 

U 

47 

.86 

30 

' and 

36 

46 

.IS 







the intervals between tests become, for the lirst year, 
two months instead of one, and for the later tests, six 
months instead of three, the correlations drop. They 
average only .70. This definite decrease in relation¬ 
ship for such short time intervals raises the question of 
the consistency in the scores obtained in more widely 
separated tests. 

For comparisons over wider age inicrvahs, in order 
to rule out chance variations in a single test, the aver¬ 
age of three consecutive tests was used as the .score for 
a given age level. In order that each test should luive 
equal weight in these comparisons, sigma (standard 
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'FABLE 9 

Correlations hetwern Average Sigma Scores 






Average Sigma 

Sen re 

in Mnnihi 







4. S. 

7. 8. 

10. 11. 

15. 14. 

18. 21, 

27. 30, 
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and 12 

and IS 

and 2V 
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I. 

2. 

and 3 

.57 

.42 

.28 

.10 

—.0-1 

—.09 

V 

A, 

5, 

and 6 


.72 

.52 

.50 

.23 

,10 

ti 

?. 

h 

and 9 



.81 

.07 

.39 

.22 

if u 

10, 

M, 

1 and 12 




.81 

.60 

.45 


13. 

If 

, and 11 





.70 

.54 

IS, 

21 

, and 2 -r 






.80 


deviation) scores were computed for every test (each 
child at eacJi age), and the average of three consecutive 
sigma scores was used; that is, the average of tlic sigma 
scores for monilis I, 2, and 3 was correlated with the 
average for months 4, 5, and 6. I'cst scores were in 
this way grouped in threes through thirty-six months. 
The results arc sliown in Table 9. This series of cor¬ 
relations, witli remarkably consistent trend, shows that, 
though the cluldrcn remain relatively stable in their 
scores over slmrt periods, tbeir position in the group 
is liable to great variation over longer age intervals. 
There is no significant relationship between a child’s 
scores in the first three months and tliosc he makes after 
nine months (llie correlation with months 10, II, and 
12 is .28); or between his average score in months 7, 
8, and 9 and his performance in liie third year (the 
correlation is .22). 

There is, however, a tendency for the sigma scores 
to become more stable as the chii<lreii grow older. Al¬ 
though this is not evident from Table 9, if we compare 
tests eijually distant from each other in absolute scale 
units of ability, we find that the older the children the 
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higher the correlation coefficienis l>ctwcen sigma scores. 
This is shown in Table It), The absolute units are 
based on the Thurstone growth curve and llie incvc- 
ment in these units was roughly computed, trom the 
average of the first three months to (he average of the 
second three months, and so on. Selecting from Table 
9 pairs between which the absolute scale increments 
are approximately ccjual, and arranging them in age 
order, we find a tendency lo greater stability with 
growth, even though over wide intervals the correla¬ 
tions become very low, and there seems to be no basis 
for predicting later achievements from these early test 
scores. 

There arc several possible explanations of this lack 
of consistency in the teat scores. Each child may have, 
during this early period of rapid growth, an indc- 

TABLE 10 

Comparison of Correlations arrwBBK Tests Skparatho by 
Similar Arsolotb Scale Intervals 



Average of acotei 
at monifas 
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pendent rate of mental development. These individual 
growth curves might difTcr in various ways: by one or 
more independent cycles of slow and rapid maturation; 
by consistently differing but steady trends of growth; 
or by complete irregularity in growth rates. 

Intelligence may not be measured in the early 
months. If so, one could argue that only as this general 
factor of intelligence becomes increasingly manifested 
in the test scores can the scores be considered to meas¬ 
ure that factor, and only when it becomes predominant 
will the scores be consistent. Systematic changes in 
attitude toward tlic test situation may tend to lower the 
correlations between scores obtained at ages when the 
child's social responsiveness, interest in success, and 
so on, arc very different. It docs not seem possible, 
however, that such attitude changes can have a pro¬ 
nounced effect on the scores. It may be that the tests 
used in this study measure various things, and not a 
single “intelligence” which can be tapped and evalu¬ 
ated at any convenient stage in a cliihl’s devehjpnieiit. 
Rather than a single factor, there may be multiple 
factors, different ones cutcriug into the score at differ¬ 
ent age levels. This seems very probable, especially as 
it is in accord with one explanation offered for the sud¬ 
den break in directional trend of the standard devia¬ 
tion curve. Since we do not know exactly what 
intelligence is, we cannot, in the face of tliis evidence, 
very well make assumptions about the gradual appear¬ 
ance of '7/'^ or its iixlependenf growth cycles without 
first examining the nature of the lesls o/i which (hose 
scores arc based. 
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D, ANAtySIS OF THE TeST ITHMS 

i. Order of Diffkulty. The first step in the study 
of the individual test items was to arrange them in or¬ 
der of difficulty. This was done on the basis of the 
percentage passing each item at each age. Under the 
direction of L. L. Thurstonc, placements on an abso¬ 
lute scale of difficulty were obtained for eacli item. 

Since, by the method of absolute scaling (56), item 
placements are based on overlapping performance of 
age groups, and since there are usually four or more 
age groups whose performance overlaps, several place¬ 
ments are obtained for each item. Due in part, per¬ 
haps, to unavoidable errors in measurement, these 
placements did not, as a rule, exactly coincide, al¬ 
though they were grouped fairly closely together. To 
obtain a single score which would probably be more 
accurate than anyone placement taken alone, the mean 
of all of the placements of an item was computed and 
used as the scale value. The scale value (or each item 
is given in Table 4. On the basis of these scale place¬ 
ments, the items have been arranged in order of difii- 
culty. 

The test items are unevenly distributed in difficulty, 
a close clustering being found at the lower end of the 
scale, while at other places there are comparatively 
wide gaps. This is shown both by the absolute scale 
placements {Figure 4) and the chronological age 
placements. Theoretically, however, the former give 
a better indication of the difficulty grouping because 
these placements are based on the curve of growth 
(Figure 2), rather than on chronological age. One 
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Placement (Upper Lise of Pair), Together with CA 
Equivalents (Lower Line of Pair) 
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could have the same number of items placed in each 
month interval and still have a greater cluster of items 
at the lower end of the absolute scale (corresponding 
to the first three or four months), wliere the increment 
of growth for a given time interval is smaller; while 
the reverse would be true a little later, when growth 
is most rapid. 

For convenience in testing and comparison with 
chronological age the absolute scale placements have 
been converted into CA placements. This was done 
from a graph of the absolute growth curve, by finding 
the point on the CA abscissa which was equivalent to 
the item placement on the absolute scale ordinate. 
These placements are given in column 4 of Tabic 4 
and are the ones used in the First Year Mental Scale 
blanks (6). 

As has been mentioned, several placements were ob¬ 
tained for each item, and their average is the value 
which was finally used. A normal distribution of the 
ages of first passing an item, such as looking for a fallen 
toy, should, theoretically, result in the same placement 
on the absolute scale when the six- and sevcn-moiub 
passes are compared, as when the seven- and eight- 
month passes are compared (57). If these placements 
vary greatly at the different overlapping ages, the item 
would not seem to be a good one to indicate mental 
growth. As a measure of the consistency of the diffi¬ 
culty placement of an item, the average deviiuitm from 
the mean placement was computed. Items with a 
comparatively large average deviation, then, were 
considered as of doubtful value in a developmental 
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scale. The scatter of individual placements, relative 
to the standard deviation for the ago level, would in¬ 
dicate the consistency of difficulty for that item at suc¬ 
cessive ages. 

In order to determine if the placements arc more 
consistent atsome ages than at others, the items for each 
month were grouped. The mean of the average devia¬ 
tions of the item placements in each age group was 
then divided by the standard deviation of the absolute 
scale scores at that age. The items for the first three 
months show a mean variation of 3S.3%, which is much 
higher than that which occurs at later months (Table 
11). After three months, the variation shows no con¬ 
sistent changes except, perhaps, a slight tendency to 
decrease: from four to twenty-four months/" inclusive, 
the mean variation is IB.4% of the standard deviations. 
This early variability in the difiiciilty placements of 
the tests may he another manifestation of their unre¬ 
liability during the first three months, but is probably 
due also in part to the nature of the scaling method, 

which is less accurate wlicrc'--as in the early ages.- 

there is little overlapping from one month to the next. 

2. Cltissiliciitions oj the Test Items. I'he growth 
trends of the entire scries of tests appear, a priori, to be 
the resultant of a number of underlying factors. It 
seemed possible to discover, or at least throw some light 
on, what these various factors arc and what independent 

‘‘‘Thest* vurliiO'otiH were lUil eoniptilnl nfii’r 24 iimmhs llif* 
more liiHinilt WMs liad nni yer hern l»y all uf ilir .UhhihuIi 

children and llteir idacrnieiiu werr hased i»n an iniDiiipIcit' .sci of 
ovcrlappinji anes. 
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TABLE Ij 

Internal CoNsrsTBNcv of Absolute Scale Placbments* 


Relative 

Mottlh vatlaliofl* Mean 


1 

4(.5 

2 

25.2 

3 

54.2 

4 

16.1 

S 

15.2 

6 

20.7 

7 

25.0 

8 

14.7 

9 

17.5 

10 

23.9 

11 

1S.5 

12 

21.7 

13 

25.9 

14 

15.7 

15 

18.4 

18 

20.4 

31 

I2.I 

24 

13.7 


•Thff figures in this labk arc obtained aa Mtomf^Tb 9 mciin ~7f~ ih^e 
average deviatlom of the hem placements In each age group ia divhled by 
(ho S.u. of (lie absoluie scores ai that dge. 

tendencies they manifest by dividing the test items into 
subclasses in different ways. 

Several classifications on the basis of the apparent functions tested 
were tried, but seemed to lead nowhere, and are not here treated in 
detail. A list of some of these may give an idea of t))e sort of cl-issj- 
fication attempted, One such grouping divided the items into (1) 
motor maturation, (2) cye-liand coordination, (3) adaptive coor¬ 
dination, (4) adaptive behavior, (5) reactions to sound, (6) visual 
maturation, (7) language comprehension, (8) vocaliz;uiotis, and 
(9) social responses. Ihis was the most elaborate cl.issificutloti. 
One fourfold division into (1) vision, (2) motor coo/diiialion, (3) 
vocalizations, and (4) sound and language comprehension left a 
number of items unclassified. Another, (1) sensorimotor ituituiation, 
(2) adaptive behavior, and (3) language comprelicnsio/j and de¬ 
velopment, still left a few items out, but in some way.s was more 
satisfactory than the others—pcrliaps because less elaborate. One 
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reason that thcM: divisions did noi prove salisf£icUnr>' it; that in many 
cases an ad«iuatc rcsr»onsc to n test situailon rctiulrcs abiiiiics oi 
more than one kind, so that items may cqunity well he nssiKned to 
two or more of ihe classes. For example, comprelicnsinii of the 
verbal rerjueslii made by the examiner is often ns much a part of a 
test ns is ability to act u)mn lliese ret|uests. Since eacli test item 
does not always niensurc ability in a sinKie function, but usually in¬ 
volves others as welK the basis for cla.ssilicati»n is an arbitrary one, 
depending on (he mvestiitator's judgment of the relative importance 
of the functions included. 

Another difTiculty in the way of n practical division of the test into 
subgroups is that no two of them show' parallel development. The 
items in them arc very unevenly distributed, with llic motor and 
saisory items predominant in the early ages, while the adaptive ones 
do not appear until Inter. Such a distribution precludes the possi¬ 
bility of studying the interrelationships of the different functions as 
they develop. 

An attempt was made to find hrhavioral .scijuenccs in a manner 
similar to that used by Sldrlcy (49) for mulnr development, h 
was considered possible that several scries of test Iteim ndght he 
found that (ollowcil. within the series, an invariable sciiucncc of np- 
pearnnee. Such tots wmild he the reMiltant of .1 common develop* 
ing function and wouhl nA'ord a sotimi Iuims for suhclni^ses of the 
group of lest items, 'fhcrc were only a very few items, however, 
which showed this invari.'ibic sequence, unless the items were more 
than two standard ilcviationn apart on the difllcuiiy scale. 'I’licsc 
comparisons ^vcrc made through ilic lirst scvrjt months, and out of 
more than seven hundred combinations of items which tvorc less 
than two standard deviations apart on the difTiculty scale, only .14 
showed an invariable sequence. Of these 34, twelve, in which dif¬ 
ferent degrees of facility in the same behavior were scored, followed 
the sequence by logical necessity. .Such a sequence is: reaches for the 
cube, picks up the cube, picks up the cube deftly and directly. A few 
of the remainder were closely relalcil in fiinctinn, such as eye coordi¬ 
nation, liori/onial, vertical, and circular; hut others scemnl only 
slightly related. ICigliiren of the 34 pairs could hr i lassilied as 
(lominantly motor mid seven as visual, hm the miniheis iii<’ so .small 
that it is iinpossihle lo make any division of the eiuiie group »)f ie>is on 
the basis of iniei rrlalions w'liich ilie M-queniial meiliod could iiulicale. 

h was necessary Vo conclude that there are nut discreu* (unctions 
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measured by different test Items, and that, for the most part, the 
sequential order holds only when the items arc suHicicntly far apart 
on the difficulty scale to constitute manifestations of a dilTcrcnt level 
of ability. And when they are this far apart the sequential order 
has little relation to the nature of the Items. The only cliffcreniiat- 
ing factor is that items with a greater range in the a|cc of first passes 
show more reversals in sequence. Whether this would he true of the 
tests of gross motor development, this study docs not siiow, although 
the items wliiclt did follow in sequence were most often motor items. 

Other ways of grouping the tests were suggested, incidcninllv, hy 
the results of previous statistical treatment. One statistical basis for 
differentiation was the consistency In the scale placements obtained 
from the Thurstone scaling. Some of the items were very consis¬ 
tent in the difficulty placements at different ages, otiicrs were incon¬ 
sistent and might be considered, for this reason, less desirable as 
measures of developmental level. 

Some of the items showed a consistent directional dcvlailnn from a 
mean difficulty placcmertt. This directional deviation is ilic result 
of skewed age distribution of ffrst passes, and the items exhibiting 
such a '‘drift" could also be looked on os possibly less adequate tests 
of development than other items. Of about 170 items with three ur 
more overlapping age placements, 54 showed a consistent directional 
shift which was large enough to have some possible slgnilicancft. 
Twenty-eight of these grew easier with advancing age, while 26 
grew more difficult. The shifts in the latter items were, for ilic 
most part, greater than for the former. It seemed possible that there 
might be some similarity between the items which showed a given 
tendency—some common characteristic causing either ;v rapid ma¬ 
turation of the test, once it reached a st.age where the function 
could be manifested, or, on the other Imnd, some factor whicli, per¬ 
haps, supervened and prevented t)ie appearnnee of a given respansc 
in some children after the general maturity level made it possible. 

Inspection of these two groups of items seems to corroborate this 
assumption (see Table 4, * items become more difficult, and t Items 
easier with age). The items which become easier as the group 
grows older involved for the most part relatively simple activities, de¬ 
pending on motor or sensory matllration^ However, this docs lutt 
seem to be true of all of them. It is pos.slblc that such a dfcrease in 
difficulty with age is the effect of practice of a specific hchavicir, and 
that motor activities of infants, being generally prncticcil more, are 
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likely to develop more rapidly, once n sulHcient maturity is reached, 
thnn do other kinds of behavior. 

'Diosc items Nvhich prow more cliflicult, on the other hand, usually 
involve stKinl adjustments and adaptation to the unusual testing sit¬ 
uation. 'I'hey involve aclivities wiiich mipht in the Inter apes have 
been inhihiicd hy other dcvclopIrtR attitudes. 

Since these items with eliaraclcristic "drifts” are comparatively 
few, and inatlcijuate for separate clns.si/icatIon.s in a division of the 
entire scale, we decided to use tlicm rather as Ruidcs in a more pen* 
eral division. The tests were again divided into halves, equally 
distributed in number for all ages. (See Table 4, column 6.) 
The X-half was made up of what seemed to be the better items 
for measuring mental growth; these were the ones with consistent 
scale placements, which seemed by inspection to be the more truly 
adaptive. Into the Y-half we put items whose placements were in¬ 
consistent, or which showed a directional drift, items which were 
difTicult for the examiner to score, and items which seemed to have 
fewer of the "mental” elements. This division differed from the 
A- and IMialves in that llic latter were made as much as possible 
alike in all respects, barring identical items. The X- and Y-items 
were paired for difficulty but otherwise the X-half was given the 
advantage of including all of the items which M’crc cansiderctl, for 
the reasons mentioned above, to be the better measures of mental 
development. The cumulative scores of these halves were correlated 
with each otlicr and with the total scores at one, six, and twelve 
months, and no advantape was found for eitlicr proup (Table 12). 
To find if the scores from the X-Rfoup might he more predictive of 
later achievement, the scores for botli groups were correlated, cacli 
with itself, .it 1 x 6, 6 x 12. 4x8, and 11 x 15 months. As shown 
in Table 13. the Y-tests—the discards—were if anything more con¬ 
sistent, the correlations in every ease being liiglicr than for the X- 


TABLE 12 

CORKBLATIONS OF ScORKS ON X- AND Y-ItBMS 


Moiuh 

No. ol 
cnneii 

X t lotnl 

Correlntion# 

Y X uiial 

X X Y 

1 

52 

.H95 

.1146 

.520 

(, 

57 

.963 

.967 

.*68 

12 

S3 

.S69 

.*94 

.551 
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TABLE 13 

Consistency Correlations of Scores on X*Item9, Y-Items, anp 

Total Items 


Months 

No. of 
cases 

X-iiems 

Correlnilons 

Y-Jicms 

Total Uc/ns 

1 X C 

48 

.084 

.3-19 

.295 

6 X 12 

49 

.425 

.^3!; 

.m 

4 X 8 

52 

.420 

.522 

.577 

11 X IS 

49 

.502 

.559 

.623 


group though not si'gnificatJtly $o, This sclcciion into X- and 
Y-halvcs docs not seem profitable, since the total scores arc more 
reliable, and neither liali shmvs any real superiority as a measure 
of mental growth. 

One otlier division of the items seemed worih try¬ 
ing. In previous classificationSj it had been obvious 
that the early tests were predominantly sensorimotor 
in nature, while items which could be classed as adap¬ 
tive, or “mental,” were not to be found until later. In 
view of the break indicated by the standard deviation 
curve (Figure 3), it seemed possible that a division 
between these two types of performance might result 
in two distinct but overlapping curves which would 
correspond to the break indicated in the curve for the 
total test items. Returning to the earlier ciassihea- 
tions, all items which had been classed as sensorimotor 
and vocal (non-verbal) behavior were grouped to¬ 
gether, while the rest of the items, which seemed to be 
more truly adaptive, were put in anotiier group. These 
we will call Groups C and D respectively (Tabic 4). 
It was found that the C-items dwindled and practically 
disappeared at about nine months, while the 
which enter later than the C-tests, arc comparatively 
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FIGURK 5 

Stanoaru Ukviation Curves tor thk Shnsorimotor (C) and 
AdAI'TIVR ItB.MS (/>) SKI'ARATELV, and I-OR a SEI.liCTlON 
OF Sli^^SOUI^^OTOR IthMS KQUAI.LY UlSTtUriUTEU 
IN Duricui/iv (C') 


few and scaitcrcd at first, and tlicn become predomi¬ 
nant as tlic C-items drop out. 

When the test items arc eJassi/ied in this way, the 
standard deviation curve of the C-(scnsovimotoi-) 
group is found to correspond closely to the earlier part 
of the curve f{)r the total items (Figure 5). But we 
l\avc seen (Figure 4) that the test items are iU)L evenly 
distrihuied over this part of the growth scale; there 
IS a hunching of itenw at some ages, allowing a ^vide^ 
distribiuioii of scores and so larger standard deviations 
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than at other ages> where items arc comparatively 
scarce. This tendency for relatively very large stand¬ 
ard deviations at and adjacent to six months might have 
been the result of the crowding of items around this 
point on the difficulty scale, with very few items nr any 
one month after month 9 (Table 4). It is after the 
age where the great number of six-monih items could 
affect the scores that the standard deviations become 
very small again. 

In order to determine whether this standard devi¬ 
ation trend is due entirely to the unequal distribution 
of the items, S5 items were selected from the C-group 
(we may call this new selection C’]. These items were 
selected so that there were five items from each month, 
and they were placed, within the month, at fairly regu¬ 
lar intervals on the difficulty scale. In several levels 
there were not enough C-items to make the distribution 
equal; where this happened, D-items involving motor 
coordinations were used.^’' "With an equal number of 
items at each age, and a normal frequency distribution 
of scores, there would be no reason to expect a consis¬ 
tent directional change in the standard deviation curve 
until the age at which the children began to reach the 
upper limits of difficulty. In this group the standard de¬ 
viations still show a consistent decrease after six months 
—exactly the same directional tendency which was 
found in the total and in the C-group (Figure S). The 
standard deviations for the C'-group have not been 
computed beyond eight months because after this age 

^^The ten items for months 10 and 11 included all tests ui these 
ages and so were necessarily all D-items. 
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the difficulty limits of the tests would automatically 
make them grow smaller. 

This change in direction of the standard deviation 
curve cannot, then, be an extraneous effect deriving 
from the unequal difficulty distribution of the test 
items, although it is accentuated by the coincidence 
between the bunching of the test items and the func¬ 
tional trend. And this coincidence may not be due to 
chance, but in itself may have occurred because of the 
relative scarcity, at this stage in development, of dif¬ 
ferentiating tests of the function which has already 
matured, and of tests of the newly developing function 
which has not yet become diverse in its manifestations. 

Such an explanation is further corroborated by the 
evidence from the D-items. A distribution of these 
items in difficulty order by oiic-moiuh units shows that 
they are fairly evenly spread, after the first two months, 
with little bunching. Their distribution on the abso¬ 
lute scale also is very even except for a section (S.6 to 
7.1) corresponding to the ages between sixteen and 
twciUy-onc inomhs where an uiuisually large number is 
found. Witli such a regular distribution of the items 
on the difficulty scale, at least during the first fifteen 
months, the plateau between eight and thirteen months 
in the stand.ird deviation curve for this group of tests 
points again to some functional break in the nature of 
the tests in the second half-year, even when the attempt 
is made to separate tlic test items into two functionally 
difTcrent groups. 

The .siundanl deviation curve of the cumulative 
point scores of the adaptive (D) group of items, is, in 
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the later months, identical with the total curve. But 
the elimination of the sensorimotor (C) items does not, 
as had been expected, leave it with a smooth, continu¬ 
ous increase. Tiicre is a plateau between eight and 
twelve months, and this has occurrctl in spite of the fact 
that the D-group items arc quite evenly distributed in 
difficulty. But it is probably impossible to separate the 
two types of developmental process in the items in this 
overlapping period, since many of them include botli 
kinds of function. In the early attempts at item clas¬ 
sification, when there seemed any evidence of adaptive 
behavior a test was put in the D-group, as atlaptivc 
items were scarce at the early ages. Such a failure 
really to exclude sensorimotor elements would acctjiint 
for the plateau of standard deviations in the D-group 
and also for a more rapid increase in ihc standard 
deviations during the first half-year than would he ex¬ 
pected from the trend at later ages. If one could segre¬ 
gate these functions into separate responses, the 
irregularity in the standard deviation curve of the 
adaptive tests from eight to twelve months might 
smooth out. However, it may be that maturation in 
the first half-year is almost exclusively confined to mo¬ 
tor and sensory functions which are unrelated to later 
development/® except for their priority in t)ic growth 
series. If this is true, then the mental growth curve 
presented here, during the first year at least, is a com¬ 
posite; and it would be more correct to say that the 

i^Shirley (49, Chap. IX) found very llulc rcliUiuu'ihip luawern 
the locomotor and iiucUcctual achievements (MitinesuUi Picscluml 
test at 18 months) of 17 babies studied during' ilui lirsi iwo ye;o^. 
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TABLK 14 

AImahs ov Seorks on Sensorimotor (C) Items, According to 

Sex 


N 

MtiJiili i 

II. Ilf 

Hoys 

Mnnn 

s.n. 

Muiith 

<ii 

No. of 

ris 

Mcnn 

S.U. 

1 



112 

1 

27 

2.15 

.80 


3(1 

^1.97 

1.49 

2 

2H 

6.68 

1.19 

3 

3ii 

11.67 

t.X6 

3 

3] 

10.48 

2.6S 

•1 


IS.(i7 

2.57 

+ 

29 

I6.U7 

2.79 

5 

3't 

23.l»fi 

3.02 

S 

28 

21.21 

2.97 

(i 

29 

2 . 8 . to 

3.99 

6 

28 

25.29 

4.31 

7 

27 

33.11 

3,78 

7 

25 

31.92 

3.94 

8 

25 

38.56 

i.is 

H 

28 

36.75 

3.69 


curve In the first six or cij^ht months Is of sensorimotor 
(icvcinpmeiit rather than of “intelligence.” 

Since (he hoys had slightly higher scores throughout 
the lirst eight months in the total cumulative point 
scores, and the early tests were predominantly sensori¬ 
motor, some sox diflercncc might be looked for on the 
basis of [his division of the items. The means and 
standard deviations for the first 4.? C'-items were com- 
pulctt for the sexes separaiely through eight months 
(Table 14). 'I’lic boys’ scores, again, arc consistently 
higher for (his peri<Kl, hut the tii/ferenee is still so small 
that it may well be due to a chance selection in the 
cases. 

The only item classilication, of the various ones tried, 
which showevl any real distincti<»u betwceii the classes 
was tlte ilivision into sensoriincitor and other (predomi¬ 
nantly adaptive) behaviors. 'I'liese iwt) groups are suc¬ 
cessive in iheir appearance, rather tlian simultaneous, 
and are coiiieideiU with the directional ciiaMges in the 
staiulanl ileviatlon curve obtained for the total scores, 
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E, Variability 

There are three different ways in which increasing 
variability in performance is manifested as the chil¬ 
dren grow older. So long as the functions tested are 
fairly homogeneous, the total scores of the group be¬ 
come increasingly variable with age. The period be¬ 
tween six and twelve months, when tliis is not true, is 
a period of transition from a mature group of abilities 
to a very immature group whose variability is still very 
sm^all. With the exxeptioii of this six-month period, 
the children tend to become more and more unlike each 
other in their test abilities as they grow older/® This 
is reflected also in the increasing standard deviations in 
the ages at which an individual test item is first passed. 
The items in the early part of the scale have a very 
small age range of first passes, but as the diflkulty in¬ 
creases the variation tends to increase. 

In addition to this, we find that the individual chil¬ 
dren become more variable in the successes they make, 
as they grow older. This is shown in Figure 6, The 
range of a child’s successes at any montlt—from the 
easiest Item he passed for the first time to the most 
difficult he passed—was recorded in absolute scale 
units of difficulty. These ranges, being extremes, arc, 
for individual children, unreliable measures, but when 
the averages for the group are considered unreliable 

^“Although the coefficients of variabilit)’, if computed, woulil de¬ 
crease with advancing age, they would give no indication of the real 
variability of the scores, as the range of new succcssscs at tu\y one age 
covers only a small portion of the total point score. On the (tilicr 
hand, Tluirstone’s absolute scaling data give added evidence* for 
increasing v.'iriability. 
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FIGURE 6 

Curve Showino the Incrkasino Variajulity ik the Range ok 
SUCCKSSKS FOR InUIVIOUAU CUILDRUK: lUsEU ON THK 
Avbraoh op the Ausolutr Scale Range of 
First SuccnssES for Each Ciuld at 
Each Agb Tested 

fluctuntions tend to be cancelled out. The mean of the 
ranges shows a delinitc increase in the span, or portion, 
of the (Uniciilty scale covered witii increasing age. The 
one exception, between eleven and fourteen months, 
coincides witli the region of decreased standard devia¬ 
tions of total point scores and the juncture of the two 
types of test performance. 

The general trend toward increasing variability of 
function within llic individual is interesting in view of 
the contention that a person d<»cs not vary much from 
his “level” of intelligence as measured by tests: that a 
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bright person is generally bright, anil a dull person 
generally dull. Gesell (18) has pointed out the rela¬ 
tively small variability in an infant’s performances. A 
six-months-old child is obviously six months in most 
of his behavior and distinctly inferior in all respects 
to the eight-moiiths-{>ld child with wliom lie is com¬ 
pared. In the first year, especially, age seems to be the 
all-important factor in a child's development. The 
correlation of .98 between CA and total point score of 
the Intensive Growth Study group during the first 
twelve months indicates far less variable scores than 
are found later. However, if the tendency f(jr greater 
variability within the individual, as he grows older, 
continues at the rate which is indicated by the first two 
years of these children’s performances, then one slioukl 
expect that adults would show wide differences in their 
performances if a correspondingly wide sample of be¬ 
havior were tested. The concept of intelligence is rela¬ 
tively restricted in adults, while, in attempts to 
measure it in young children, a much more varied 
range of abilities is necessarily included. It is in these 
varied abilities that intelligence seems to be manifested, 
if at all, in young children. 

F . Conditions Which May Affect the Sc'oui-s 

In the foregoing treatment the test scores have been 
considered independently of other factors. But there 
are some environmental conditions which affect or 
are related to a child’s test score, and these shouUl be 
considered in interpreting the obtained results. Of 
such conditions we have some data on (a) parental 
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ability as measured by education, {b) emotional be¬ 
havior observed under test conditions during the first 
year, and (r) the clTcct of the play scliool as a favorable 
innucncc. 

1. Edncniion of Parenii, There have been several 
recent studies of tlic relationship between the intelli¬ 
gence of parents and young children. For children 
aged ivYu, three, and four years, using the Kuhlmann- 
Binct test and a mid-parent education score. Good- 
enough (2.^) found positive parent-child correlations, 
ranging from .26 to .69; there was no consistent change 
in the cocfiicients during this period, Van Alstyne 
(59) obtained for Kuhlmann-Binet MA’s of threc- 
year-tilds a correlation of .60 with mothers’ education, 
.51 witli fathers’ education, and .54 with mothers’ vo¬ 
cabulary (Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge). Lin- 
fert and Hierhol/.er using a sample aged from 
one to twelve months, found an average correlation of 
only .06 between scores on the Linfert-Hierhulzcr 
scale and Cliapman-vSims scores. They also found no 
tendency for consistent changes with growth over the 
perio<l c<uisi<lereil. Furfey (14) interprets tliese last 
results as evidence for the effects of environment on in¬ 
telligence, since the correlations during tlie first year 
arc practically zero, yet other investigators have found 
positive correlations at later ages, after there liad been 
time for environnient to be elfcctivc. 

In the present study mid-parent education scores of 
mothers’ and fathers’ schooling were correlated with 
the infant’s scores for each age se]iariitely. These cor¬ 
relations are given in ‘fable 15. When plotted, as in 
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TABLE 15 

Correlations detwbbn Mid-Parbnt Education Scorb and 


Child’s Point Score at Each Age 

Month 

No. o/ 

caae.i 

r 

Month 

No, of 
taiei 

r 

1 

S2 

— .Oiar.lQ 

12 

S3 

'I'.OJte.io 

2 

St 

^.QZA.IO 

n 

5j 

— .esnr.io 

3 

61 

—.27±.09 

14 

46 

—.02*.10 

4 

58 

—.22±.09 

15 

S2 

—,00±.IO 

i 

58 

—.29±.08 

18 

51 


6 

57 

—,23±.09 

21 

55 

+.2')*.0S 

1 

52 

—.19±.09 

24 

48 

+.S0±:.07 

8 

S3 


27 

SI 


. 9 

56 

+.06:t.l0 

30 

47 

'h.44±.08 

10 

56 

+.08±.10 

36 

49 

+.47d:.08 

11 

52 

4-.00±.10 




Figure 7, a strong directional trend 

is evident. The 


correUtioiis nt months 1 and 2 are practically 7 >ero. 
They are the least reliable tests anti the tests which 
might have been affected by varying conditions of 
birth. Starting with month 3 and continuing through 
month 7, the correlation coefficients arc consistently 
negative, varying around —.22; then from eight to fif¬ 
teen months, they drop back to zero; after this they 
become increasingly positive until twenty-four months, 
and subsequently maintain a level benveen .41 and ,50, 
These later correlations approach very close to the re¬ 
lationship usually found between parents and school- 
age children on inteHigence tests. For the ages that 
are the same as in Goodenough*s study they show no 
directional changes with age, 

The results of Goodenough and of Linfert and Hier- 
holzer are not exactly comparable with those of the 
present study because the Linfert-Hicrholzer study 
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deals with socio-economic status instead of education 
and neither study uses a constant sample for all ages. 
It is to be observed that the results of the present study 
fill in the gap between one and two years, at which age 
a positive parent-child relationship begins to emerge. 
Probably because the present sample is constant, the 
correlations arc less variable at adjacent ages than are 
those of either of tlic other two studies. Whether the 
negative correlations obtained between two and seven 
months are large enough to have any significance is 
doubtful, since they average only 2.9 times their P.E.’s, 
but their persistence over a six-month period indicates 
at least the possibility of a negative relationship be¬ 
tween parent intelligence and early infant scores, 

The shift in relationship with age maybe interpreted 
as an indication of environmental influence on develop¬ 
ment. If the correlations arc considered to be zero at 
first, and then increase as the children have time to be 
influenced by their environment, then this explanation 
would be a reasonable, though not a conclusive one. It 
seems more probable, however, when the changing na¬ 
ture of the infant tests is considered, that different 
abilities arc being measured at different ages, and that 
the later tests arc better measures of the abilities which 
di/Tcrentiate school achievement. The tendency for 
the early scores to be negatively correlated with paren¬ 
tal education may, if signilicant, he due to innate dif¬ 
ferences in developmental rates, with the children 
who will later acliievc higher scores having a slower 
initial development. Hecausc the nature of infant tests 
is so radically difierent from later tests, it is impossible 
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Aob Chamohs in ti[b Correlation Cobppicihnt.s jiE'nvEHN Miw* 
Parent Education and Child’s Mkntai. 'Ekst Score 

to determine from correlations with parental status 
whether or not the parent-child relationslups arc due 
to environmental infiucncc. But environmental influ¬ 
ence is obviously not as great as would appear from a 
cursory summary of Figure 7. 

2. Umotional Behavior. The emotionality of the 
child as evidenced in his tendency to cry is not sigiiili- 
catitly related to his mental test scores (5). When the 
amount of crying which occurred during the examina¬ 
tion period is stated in terms of the lengtli of time a 
child cried relative to the time of the total period, the 
correlation between the percentage of crying and the 
test scores for the entire first year is —.098 and is simi¬ 
larly low for the separate months during the year. 'I’lie 
data on emotional behavior in the second ami third 
years have not yet been summarized, hut they arc proh- 
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ably of more Importance than the crying during the 
first year, for the later tests seem to be more affected by 
a child’s social attitude, willingness to follow adult 
suggestions, and other environmental conditions. The 
effect of emotioival attitude on test scores of preschool 
chiUiren has been pointed out frequently. [See, for 
example, Bridges (9), Stutsman (S3), and Updegraff 
{S«),] 

3. Influence of the Play School Sixteen of the 
Intensive Growth Study children have attended, for 
varying periods, the Institute play school. The ses¬ 
sions here last for three hours, from 9 A.M. to 12. The 
mean sigma scores of these children for the average of 
the two tests before they entered the school is -j-.OS; 
and for the av^crage of the one, two, or three tests given 
after the children had been in school for at last four 
months the mean sigma score is -h.40. This is an in¬ 
crease of .32 sigma. The standard error of the differ¬ 
ence, taking into consideration the correlation of +.66 
between the two sets of scores, has been computed by 
the formula 

The obtained critical ratio of 2.0 shows that the 
chances are 98 in 100 that the difference is significantly 
greater than zero. 

To make certain whether this group was selected on 
tl\e basis of parents’ education, the 16 children with 
scliool experience were matchcii for mid-paient edu¬ 
cation scfires with 16 others in the group. I'he ])areius 

140, IH2 of Kelley's Mi'lhiiii. 
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of the non-play-school group had a mean education of 
H.i years, as compared with 14.0 years mean for par¬ 
ents of the play-school children. The mean sigma score 
for the non-piay-school group for months 18, 21, and 
24 is -1-10 and for months 27, 30, and 36 it is '1~.03. 
Their scores for the two age levels correlate .88, and 
the critical ratio of ,72 shows that the chances arc only 
78 in 100 that the difference is significantly greater than 
zero. Any rise in the test scores of the children after 
play-school experience cannot, then, be attributed to 
a selection of the group on the basis of parents' educa¬ 
tion, although this does not preclude selection on the 
basis of parents' intelligence. 

This increase of the play-school group, which aver¬ 
ages .32 sigma, is approximately equivalent to 4 IQ 
points, and, though slight, its directions is the same 
as that found by Woolley (63) who compared tests of 
Merrill-Palmer children with children on the waiting 
list of the nursery school; and by Barrett and Koch (3) 
who found large increases in the IQ’s (Merrill-Palmer 
test) of orphanage children after they had attended 
nursery school over a period of from six to nine 
months, Wellman (61) has shown recently that 
children in the Iowa preschool gained more in IQ 
points from fall to spring when tlie children were at¬ 
tending the school than from spring to fall when they 
were not in school. Goodcnougli (24), on the other 
hand, found no significant differences between the 
Kuhlmann-Binet IQ’s of 28 children with nursery- 
school experience and an equal number of paired con¬ 
trols without nursery-school experience. 
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Of the conditions considered here, the one which 
shows the greatest apparent effect on the children's 
scores is the education of the parents. Since there is 
so little consistency between earlier and later scores on 
the mental tests, it may be argued that the parent-child 
relationship cannot be measured until the third year 
when the behavior tested becomes similar to that meas¬ 
ured by the parents' educational level. It is possible, 
then, to look to change in test-function as one of the 
causes of the increasing correlations between parents 
and children. On the other hand, there is some evi¬ 
dence of the environmental influence of the play school 
on test scores in the third year, and such influence, 
could we evaluate it adequately, may to some extent be 
operative throughout all of this early growth period, 
at home as well as at schooL“^ 

But regardless of the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in their effect on lest scores, it Is ob¬ 
vious that in a group of normal children, their speed 
of development during the first three years is much 
more significant than the relative position of an indi¬ 
vidual child within his age group. And tlie child’s 
score at three years can be better predicted by the edu¬ 
cation of his parents than by his own test score obtained 
at any time during the first ycar.‘" 

“‘Jones, Conrad, and Blanchard (35) have brouKlic out clearly 
the efl'cct of rural cnvironincnt on the scores made on specific tests 
by rural as compared witb urban school children, 

“•’Of couriic this init'ht not hi; true of foster children. 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER INVESTIGA¬ 
TIONS, AND CONCLUvSlONS 

The results of the present stiuly imlicalc that the 
behavior growth of the early months of infant duvelop- 
ment has Uttle predictive relation U\ the later tlevelop- 
ment of inteUigence—even though the later behavior 
may depend in large part on the previously matured^ 
elementary neural connections or behavior patterns. 

It seems probable that the failure to secure higli con¬ 
sistency correlations in test perlormunce, even in the 
second and third years, can be explained by a scries of 
shifts from one type of function to another as the chil¬ 
dren grow older. Further investigation may show 
that it h possible to separate the test abilities for the 
entire period of growth into a series of funciiiuially 
different groups which, however, overlap imire com¬ 
pletely during school age than they tlo during ihc first 
year, and hence cannot be detected as readily. 
The relatively greater “constancy of tim IQ” (luring 
the school ages may be due merely to the slower <le- 
velopmental changes, so that the tests measure very 
similar functions which are developing more slowly 
and over a longer period of years. 

If this is true, we cannot measure "intelligence” be¬ 
fore the age when the underlying sensorimotor co¬ 
ordinations are sufliciently matured to make possible 
the behavioral manifestations of intelligence. And, 
even then, if the intelligence measured is related to a 

[74] 
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given (levcJopmental period only, tests of it can be 
used for diagnosis only within the limits of that period, 
with the possible exception of extreme deviates such 
as the ilefiniiely subnormal. 

These assumptions seem to be valid ones, both on the 
basis »)f the break in the standard deviation trends and 
the persistently low correlations between test perform¬ 
ances at widely separated intervals. If there is an 
underlying intelligence which shows a uniform de¬ 
velopment, and is distributed among individuals in 
varying amounts—a “g” which is independent of the 
speciiic abilities measured—then these preschool tests 
(which are not unlike other preschool tests in the type 
of behavior tested) certainly do nut measure it, at 
least during llie first year, and we will have to look 
furtlicr for its criteria. 

Although there arc several investigators who claim 
tliat mental ahiliiy can be measured and predicted with 
fair accuracy during the first year, their methods of 
evaluating their data may be questioned on several 
counts. 

Gescll, in Chapter VII of his Itijuncy and Human 
Groivlh, presents data on rcpeatctl tests of 90 infants, 
BO of whom were first tested under eighteen months, to 
sliow to what extent the early scores may be considered 
predictive of the later. His conclusions are that: 
"Taken as a whole the data indicate a liigh degree of 
consistency in the course of early mental growth" (p. 
14H), and . . a rating made at four montiis is for pre- 
<liclive purj)()scs as accurate as any rating made at any 
age hciween four and iwcntv-finir moiiihs" (pp. 14S- 
149). 
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Gesell does not, however, treat the age groups sepa^ 
rately, nor does he take into consideration the time in¬ 
tervals between the tests. What is more, he does not 
define the limits of deviation in which a prediction may 
be considered to hold. Since his statistical treatment 
is not clear, and not that ordinarily used, it is impos¬ 
sible to compare his data with those of the present 
study, to determine the basis for the discrepancy be¬ 
tween our conclusions. In the correlation chart (Table 
9) the Intensive Growth Study data do shosv a fair 
consistency of performance over short time intervals, 
and it may be that for comparable time intervals 
Gescll’s data would show no more consistency than 
these. 

The same criticisms can be made of the recent study 
of Hallowcll (28), who reports her results as in sub¬ 
stantial agreement with Gescll’s* She retested 436 
children whose first tests were given between three and 
forty-seven months. Over 50% of the retests varied less 
than S DQ points from the first test, and very few 
varied more than 10 DQ points. She found, however, 
that the children from thirty-six to forty-seven months 
varied less on retests than the younger children, and 
that, in general, the greater the interval between tests, 
the less the stability. These last two findings show the 
same tendency as found in the present study, and would 
probably do so more clearly if both age and time inter¬ 
val had been controlled, since the same time inicrvnJ 
does not represent the same increment in growth in 
twelve-months-old children as it does in thirty-six- 
months-old children. 
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Gcisell and Hallowell have both made the mistake of 
using DQ’s or IQ’s in the first two years where the 
standard deviations arc comparatively so very small 
that they do nut allow a sufliciently wide range of DQ 
scores really to di/Icrentiatc the children. With a very 
rcstricicd range of scores, 50% of tlie children might, 
almost by chance alone, have retest scores that vary 
no more than 5 points from the earlier test. This is 
still more likely to he true by their method of scoring— 
an estimate based on all observations. Hallowell, 
moreover, says that it was only very rarely that she was 
willing to give exceptionally high or low DQ scores. 
In this way she has probably arbitrarily restricted her 
range more than an objective method of scoring would 
have done. 

The effect of restricted range of scores on IQ may he 
illustrated by some of the results of the Intensive 
Growth Study data when scores arc converted into 
IQ’s by assigning MA’s on the basis of tlic point score 
means in Table 7. The IQ range for the group at 
twelve tnonlhs was only 35 points, wliile at twenty-four 
months, coincident with a rapidly increasing standard 
deviation, tlie range had increased to 58 points. As a 
result of this change, a tvvclvc-months-old child with 
a sigma score of 2.9H had an IQ of only 120, while a 
twenty-seven-months-oid child with a sigma score of 
2.7+ had an IQ of 133. One child at cigJitccn months 
had a sigma score of 2.32 and an IQ <if 117, while at 
twenty-one muiulis his sigma score had dyoppeJ to 2.18 
aiul his IQ had risfn to 121. Another child, vvliosc 
sigma sc(jres were steadily dropping between twelve 
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and thirty months, with a range of 2.14 sigmas, changed 
only 8 IQ points during that time. 

We cannot know until the children grow old enough 
to be compared with school-age children on a well- 
standardized scale how selected in range of ability this 
group is, but it is obvious over this short age range that 
the expression of mental or sensorimotor status in terms 
of an age quotient docs not take care of tlic rapid 
changes in variability in young children. The small 
standard deviations of the early ages would automati¬ 
cally keep the IQ's within a small range and thus make 
it impossible for a child to change many IQ points be¬ 
tween tests, 

Contrary to the contentions of Gesell and of Hallo- 
well, and in agreement with the present liiulings, Fur- 
fey and Muehlcnbcin (IS) found that the scores made 
by children tested between si.v and twelve moiulis on 
the Linfert-Hicrholzcr scale showed no relationship to 
the scores made by the same children on the Stanford- 

Binet at four years. The correlations were ...11, 

—.34, and —.20 respectively, for the six-, nine-, and 
twelve-months groups tested by Linfcrt and Hicrhol- 
zer. 

For children of preschool age the results of retests 
generally show a fair amount of constancy in the rat¬ 
ings secured, though still much greater irregularity 
than is found in school children. And several recent 
studies have shown age differences within the preschool 
group. Woolley (63) has found that, for nursery- 
school children, the younger the children tested, the 
greater the variation in IQ on repeated tests. Upde- 
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grafT (58), on repeating Stanforcl-Binet or Kuhlmanii- 
Binct tests at six-month intervals, found greater varia¬ 
bility in the children between nineteen and forty-two 
months than in those between forty-three and sixty- 
six months. Her correlations between repeated tests 
did not show, in general, a high degree of consistency, 
ranging from ,54 to .84. 

' Although there is general agreement that in children 
of scliool age the IQ's change very little on retests, 
tlicrc is some evidence that, even here, age and the time 
interval between tests iiave some effect on the constancy 
of the IQ. Hildreth (32), for example, in comparing 
intelligence measures of 441 school children who were 
tested from two to eight times, foiuul a consistent de¬ 
crease, with age increase, in the median IQ points 
change on the retest. Children from three to live years 
changed 177 points (median); from six to eight years, 
1.73 points; from nine to eleven years, .59 points; and 
over twelve years, .42 points. She also found that when 
the time interval between tests was less than three years 
there was little variation, and when it was longer than 
three years there was a larger incidence of widely 
deviating scores. Baldwin and Stccher (I, 2) have 
computed correlations for as many as six repeated tests 
on the same cliildrcn five to fourteen years of age. 
Though age differences have not been taken into ac¬ 
count, there is a definite tendency for the correlation 
bclwecri tests to decrease as the interval between tests 
increases,*' 


“^Nriilirr uf llirsc .sludics hiis been bitsed on C(iual numbers <d cases 
for nil aijcs of rclcsis, nor have aKC nnd time ititcrvals been held con- 
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Ill general, the results of retests indicate a tendency 
for the constancy of mental test scores to increase with 
age, at least up to school age, and perhaps further. This 
tendency may be due, in large part, to the coincidence 
between decreasing iiicceinent in ability and increasing 
variability on the difliculty scale over which a child's 
performance may range. As a result of these, the same 
child at eight and at ten years U being tested on over¬ 
lapping portions of the difficulty scale; while when the 
scores at one and three years are compared there is no 
overlapping whatever between the two test levels. And 
with this slower rate of maturation we may c.vpect to 
find the same type of ability developing and being 
measured over a longer interval, even though the test 
items are not ideiiticaU This seems to be true when 
the intervals compared arc in terms of absolute units 
rather than of chronological age {Table 10). 

Retests of feebleminded children on the Btanford- 
Biaet show greater constancy than for normal children. 
Whether this condition would hoUi^ also, in the first 
three years of life will not be known until a suflicieiu 
number of feebleminded children arc tested at these 
early ages. However, for this group in which there 
are no feebleminded infants there is no evidence from 
the scatter diagrams of our correlation charts that any 
section of the group is more consistent in its scores 

stant, so their results cannot be considered at all concUisivc. 'I'lic 
one study which docs control tlic.sc factors for a large number of 
retests, that of flirsch (33), indicates that af'c and lime (nierval 
do not affect the consistency of scores. His data, however, are on 
four dificrent lorms of the Otis Group Tcsis, wliidi may not )>« 
comparable to the IJinct tests used in the oilier sludies. 
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than any other section. The very slow mental growth 
of the feebleminded, making retests include almost 
identically the same test items, is probably an impor¬ 
tant reason for a greater consistency of score which has 
been found in their retests. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that mental growth 
(using the term “mental" to cover a series of shifting 
composites of performance) is very rapid during the 
first three years of life, and especially so during the 
first year. But during this early period of most rapid 
growth, the intelligent behavior which is observable 
in infants is very unlike the adult behavior which we 
call intelligent. Tltc mental growth curve obtained 
in the present study is, then, a composite of a number 
of maturing functions which arc successive rather than 
parallel; yet they overlap each other, for the most part, 
so that they arc not separable into discrete classifica¬ 
tions, 

Since these functions nre successive, the present 
methods of study cannot show to what extent they are 
influenced by training or the environment in which 
they mature. The low correlations between scores 
made during the first year and those made later force 
one to the conclusion that superiority in one function 
docs not insure superiority in the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of more complex functions. ^ 

It seems evident, too, that if wc arc to use the word 
“intelligence” it must be defined cither as a very gen¬ 
eral, inclusive term, of little significance until appro¬ 
priate subdivisions can be made; or else it must be 
defined with a very restricted meaning, including only 
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a few closely related functions, and applicable only 
to restricted age limits. Possibly there is a general in¬ 
telligence, a which matures with a steady, predc'^ 
termined rate, from birth to nuiurity, and n refined 
method of infant testing might disclose it. But a study 
of the readily observable coordinations and adapta¬ 
tions of infants lends no support to this theory. Rather, 
the indications are that we have measured, at successive 
ages, varying composites of more or less independent 
functions; not until after the age of two years do these 
composites exhibit a sigiiificant degree of overlapping 
with the aggregations of traits constituting "intelli¬ 
gence.’^ 
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SUMMARY 

1. A graded series of tests of mental development 
(including approximately two hundred scored items) 
was givci\ to a group of normal infants at short inter¬ 
vals from birth through three years. The initial 
sample included 61 infants. Forty-nine of these com¬ 
pleted the third year of tests. The reliability of the 
tests during the first three months is not satisfactory, 
but from month 4 on the reliability coeflkients by the 
split-half method, with the Spearman-Brown correc¬ 
tion, average .86. When the tests were scaled by the 
Thurstone absolute scaling method, growth was found 
to be very rapid, being positively accelerated at first, 
with a deceleration in rate after about ten or eleven 
months. After fifteen months the rate is almost con¬ 
stant. 

2, The standard deviations of raw scores are very 
small at iirst, showing, in general, a tendency to in¬ 
crease with age. The one exception to this tendency, 
a sharp decrease between six and twelve months, coin¬ 
cides with other evidence which Indicates a change in 
the functions measured before and after this period. 

Tlie variability of the group increased, generally, 
with growth. The children became increasingly un¬ 
like each other in total scores and in the age at which 
they passed any given item. Also, as they grew older, 
the individual ehihlren became more variable in the 
diniculty-range of their successes at any one age level. 

[«3] 
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3. There is no consistency in the children's test 
scores over long time intervals, though scores of adja¬ 
cent tests correlate fairly well. The longer the time 
interval between any two tests, the lower the correla¬ 
tion. There is, however, a tendency for scores to 
become more consistent as the children grow older. 

4. The findings show that the tests are mcasviring 
different functions, or groups of functions, at succes¬ 
sive age levels, rather than, as has been often supposed, 
a unit function of intelligence which extends through¬ 
out life. These differences arc evidenced in the results 
of item analysis, in the directional change in the stand¬ 
ard deviation curve, and in the low correlations over 
long time intervals. Development during the first six 
or eight months is largely sensorimotor in nature, and 
the more truly adaptive behavior is measured by the 
tests only after this period. A selection of half of the 
tests, through fifteen months, which seemed to be more 
truly “mental,” gave mi greater consistency in scvivcs 
than did the discarded half. Probably changes in the 
nature of the abilities tested continue ihroughuut the 
entire period, but they are not so abrupt as between 
six and twelve months. The decreasing rate of growtli 
with the increasing variability of performance would 
tend to obliterate evidences of change in the abilities 
measured after the first year. 

5. Some conditions which might affect the scores 
were considered. The correlation between scores and 
education of the parents is negative in the first seven 
months, then becomes ?xro, and in the second year 
grows increasingly positive, remaining in the third 
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year between .41 and .SO. This trend may be due, in 
part, to cnvironincntal influences, but is probably main¬ 
ly a result of the changing nature of the abilities tested, 
and possibly also of differing rates of development. 
The experience of the play school seems, on the aver¬ 
age, to raise slightly the scores of the sixteen children 
wlio had play-school experience. The effect of envi¬ 
ronment on scores cannot be determined from the 
parent-child relationships studied here, because the de¬ 
veloping abilities measured in the first year or two of 
life arc different from the subsequently developed in¬ 
tellectual abilities which may be related to parental 
education. 

There was no evidence for a general factor of intelli¬ 
gence during the first three years, but the findings indi¬ 
cate, instead, a series of developing functions, or 
groups of functions, each growing out of, but not neces¬ 
sarily correlated with, previously matured behavior 
patterns. 
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LA CROISSANCE MENTALE PENDANT LES TROIS PREMIERS ANS; 

XJNE fiTUDE DU DlbVELOPPEMENT DR SOlXANTE-ET-UN 
ENPANTS AU MOYEN DE TESTS REPfeTES 

On a fait subir tlea testa meninux A uii Eroupc il'cnfanta normaux A de 
courts Imcrvallcs pendant Ics trois Alia siiivant )n nni»»nncc. Lc premier 
iciianlillonngc n compris 61 cnfnnti. Qiiaraiuc-ncuf d’enire cux ont com- 
pliti le iroisiijnc an dea tests. Ln coiisiniice dcs tests pcridani Ics irois 
premiers rnoU n'est pas saiisfaisnntc, mais oprAs le troislime mols Icn 
coefficients de Constance obtenua par la tnfitHodc "splU-hnU,” uvee la cor¬ 
rection Spearman-Brown, ont donnd utic moyenne de 0,86. La niAthode 
Thiirstoiic de I'^chellc absoluc indi(|uc tjue In crolssancc e«t irAs rapide, 
^tnnt nccildrce positivcineni nu cointncnccmciu, avee unc perte de viicssc 
Apris environ dix ou onze mois. AprAs qiiiiizc mots la viiessc cs( h peu 
prAs constniite. 

Les hearts Pinions des rfftultats bints sent d'abord irH petits, mais a'ac- 
croUsent avee I'Age. La acute exception A ccue tendance, uac grande d^- 
croissance entre six et doiizc mols, s’accordc avee d'auircs i^moigiiages 
qitl indique un ctmngcment dans lea foiictinris inesurifes avant et aprAs ceite 
p 6 riodc, 

Ln vArinbilli6 dn gronpc s'cat: accrue cn ginArnl avee la croissance. Les 
enfants aont devenna conalammeni dilT^rcnta les una ties auires A I'ipinril des 
r^iuUnCs lotaux cl de I'Acc aurjuel iU ont rduasl A une panic duiiiide des 
teats. En outre, comme ils soiit deveniis plus Agiii, tea enfnnts intlividuels 
sent dcvcniis plus variables dans l'6(ejiduc de In dilllculi^ de leiirs succ^s A 
un niveau U’iigo quelconque, 

RIen qiie les tests volsins donnent' une nssev. Iionno rorrAlallon, nven de 
longs Iniervnlles de temps antic les tests, les ttirrAlations dcvlcmteni irfcs 
peu AlevAcs. Cependaut, les r4suliat» teiideiti & devenir plus constants vuimne 
les en/anis deviettnent plus 

Les tests mcsiircnt diverges fonctions, ou groupes de fnnetiotiK A dei 
nivcAUX d'dge aucccssifs, pliitOl qiic quelque ionclion tinitaire de ririlelli- 
gcnco. On inontre cola par Tannlysc des parties des testa, le ebangement 
de direction de In courbe do I'fcort iialon, et les corrAlaiions pen ^IcvAca 
pendant de longs intervallcs de temps. Le dfvcioppcincnt pendaiu les six 
oil hull premiers mois cst priiicipnlcrneni scnaoricl-iitoicur cn nuiurc, ci le 
comportcmciit vraiment cclul d'ndnptaiion n’est mcauril par les teats r(u'n[irAs 
cettc pAriodc. Unc sAIcction de In moitiA des teats, pcntiniit 15 mois, Icsrpicls 
Bcmblnicnt ctre lea plus "mentaiix,” n’a pas dontiA unc plus grande con- 
stance dcs rAsuUats quo la moiliA icartAe. 

Ln correlation entre les risviURts et I’iducntion dea parents eat n 6 gativc 
pendant lea premiers sept mois, puis devient nulle, et duns le deuxi^inc 
an devient de plus en plus positive, rcstant, dans le iroisitlme an, entre 0 , 4 ] 
et 0 , 50 . Cette tendance pout fitre due en pnrtie aiix influences dii milieu, 
inals sera prindpalcmcnt le rAsiiltat de In nature varinntc dcs linhilct^s tes- 
t£c 8 , et possibicment atissi dcsvitcsscs diifirentes du tIAvcIoppcmcni. I.’cxpAri- 
ence de l’ 4 cole de ricriation sembie cn moyenne reiulrc un peu plus clevis 
les rAsultnts dcs seize enfants qui ont cu de I'cxpAriciicc dims I'ccoic de 
r^cr^nlioii. On lie i»eut dAlermiiicr I'cffol du milieu aur Icn r^Hultani d'«pl^^ 
CCS rAsultnts. 

Les r^sultnlB dcs tests indU|iicitc dcs fncteiirs globuiix avee mil fnrtciir 
g 6 n 6 rnl d'inlclligencc pendant les troia premiers ans. 
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DAS GEISTIGE WACITSTUM WXHREND DER ERSTEN DREI 
LEBENSJAHREN: EINE UNTERSUCHUNG DER ENTWICK- 
LUNG AN 61 KINDERN MIT WIEDERHOLTEN 
PROFUNGEN 
(Relemt) 

En wiirdc ciiic Griippe von nuriiinlett Klciiikindern von ilcr Gcl)i)rt liis 
Ku (Ircl jBlircii wicdcrltohcn InicUiKcn/priihinKcn nntenvorfcn. Die An* 
fnnRsiiriifung wurcic on 61 Klciiikindeni BiiiiKcfuhrt. ‘1-9 von ilmcn vollen* 
deten dns dritte Jahr dcr Prilfungeii. Die Zuvcriilisigkeit dcr Prufungcn 
war wnliretid dcr crsten drei Monaten nicht zulricdcnAiellcnd. Nacli dcm 
dritten Monat, aber, betrugcn die ZuverlttssiRkciiakoclTizicnLcii, nach dcr 
Mcthode dcr gespalteicn Hnlfieit [aplit'hnif incibod] berechnet, tnit der 
Korrekdir von Spearman-Brown, durclisclinitdicb .86. Die Thiirslonc'sclte 
Melliodc der nbsaUdcn Rnngordnung [absolute scaling] weUt darauf bin, 
dass das Wachsitim aehr rnach vorgeht. Zverat zeigt cs cine positive 
Bcaclilcunigung [positive acceleration]; nacli ungefhhr vclm uder elf Mon- 
aten flndct dann eluc Vcrlfliigsainung dea Wacliatums siati. Nnch fUnfzelin 
Monaten ist die Schnclliglceit fast konaunt. 

Die Nornialnbwcicli(ii)gcn der rohcti Zahlcn [raw scores] aind zueral 
BCltr kicin, nehmen aber mit zuiichmcndcm Alter zu. Die cliuige Ausnnbnie 
in Beziig atif dicac 'I'endcnz bildet cine scharfc Abnnliine zwisclicn aechs 
und zwdlf Monoicn. Diesc Auannhme stimmt mit weiieren Ueweisen ()bcr> 
ein, die nof cine Anderung In den gemessenen Funktionen vor iind nach 
dieser Poriodc hiweisen. 

Die VariftbilUiit der Gtuppe nohm Im AUgmtinen mil dcm Wncbsinm 
zu.^ Die Kinder wurden einandcr ziinehmend uniihnlicher in Bezug nnf die 
erziciten Cicsnnuzalilen und In Uezug auf das Alter in dem tiie Irgcnd 
cinen bcHtitnmtcn Gegenstand dcr UmersuchunK zum ersten Mnl bcnicister- 
teii. Fcrner warden die Kinder mil ziinchmcndcrn Alter varinbicr in Bezug 
aiif den Unifniig der Scliwicrigkeit der in cinein bestiininicn Alter bemcis* 
terten An/gaben [diflictdty'range of their siicccssca at any one age level]. 

Obwohl einondec zeitlich naKcliegende Prdfungen zicmiicli liohc Korrela- 
tioneri liefern, werden die Korrclniionen, wenn die Zciinbatiinde zwischen 
den Priifimgcn long aind, aefir niedrig. Die crzicltcn Ealilcn iieigcn aber 
dnzu, mit ziinclimcndciu Alter der Kinder ntiher iibereinziistimmcn. 

Durch die Tcata werden chcr verachicdcnc TiiiiRkcitcn [innciiona] oder 
Tdtigkeitsgruppcn bei Kindern in verschiedenen Alteragruppcti nls irgend 
cine cinlieitliclie Funktiou [unit function] der Intelligcnz gemessen. Dicae 
Tnianche wird bewicsen durcli eine Analyse dcr cinzcinen Tcatbcstandteile, 
diirch die Anderung in der Richtung Kuive dcr der Normalnbwcichungen 
[directional change in the standard deviation curve] und durcli die bei 
langcn Zeitabstanden [long lime ititcrvoU] orhaltcncn niedrigen Korre* 
lalioncn. Die Entwicklivng wiihrend dcr ersten scchs oder nclit Mouaten 
ist grossentcils sensoricibtnolorisclicr An, und die mciir cclitc Anpnsaungs* 
thtigkeit [adaptive behavior] wird nur nnch Vcrlauf dicser Periode ciiirch 
die I'csis gcmcBscn. Die mit riner Auswahi ciner llcilfte dcr Tests, bia 
durcl) 15 Monaten, wcicbe inchr ccht ''geistige" Fablgkcitcn zu priifen 
sciticncii, nls die nndcrc Iliilftc, crzicltcn Reniiltntc licfcrtcn Znlilcn, die 
niclit konseiiucntcr wnren, ala die mir der nndcren Hhlftc crlinltencn. 

Die Korrelniion zwischcii den erzielicn Zahlcn [scores] und dcr Bildung 
dcr Eltern ist In den erNicn sieben Moiinieii negntiv, wird dntm Niil, wird 
wtilirend des zweiten Lebensjalirca zuiiehmeiid positiv, und blelbt, im dritten 
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Jahr, 2 wiachen .4-1 und .50. Diesc Richlung tylrcl vielleicht (filwciae (lurch 
Einwirkiingen der Umgcbung bedingt, iit aber wahrschcinlich RroMcnieilfl 
die Folge dcr Anderung in dcr Art der geprd/icri Filhigkciten und vicUcicht 
(cilweisc nucli von Unterscliicden in dcr Schnclligkcit der Entwicklung 
bedingt. Brfahrung in eincr Spielechule school] achcini durchBchniti' 
lich die, durch die Kinder die diesc Kr/slirung hoitcn, erziciten liahlcn etwas 
erhSht zu hnben. Die Einwirkung der l/mgebung nuf dicse Znhicn kann 
aus dicsen Befunden nicht ermiitelt irerden. 

Die 7'c9tl)cfun(lc weisen dnrauf hin, dass iviihrctid tier cnicn tlrci jahren 
cine Einwirkung von Gnippen von Kigensdinficn [group factors], nber 
kcinc nllgcmcinc Einwirkung der Iiitcfligenz nis Hinhcit [general factor of 
intelligence] stnttrindet. 
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PREFACE 


Interest in a set of triplets, commonly considered 
identical, initiated this study. Soon attention was 
called to other triplets and, by including them in an in¬ 
vestigation, the writers became involved in a rather 
e.xtended and detailed study. Approaches from medi¬ 
cal, neuropsychiatric, psychological, and educational 
angles were supplemented by the work of specialists 
in the fields of dentistry, handwriting, and the Bcrtil- 
lon system of finger-printing. 

The main purpose of this study is to present data of 
three essentially normal sets of triplets representing a 
progressive scries of similarity. A secondary purpose 
is to present some theories in regard to possible genetic 
relationships among triplets. 

The writers arc indebted to the following individ¬ 
uals for portions of the study. 

To John E. Eames, D.D.S., for the examination and 
comparison of the teeth of one set of triplets. 

To F. C. Williams, Lieutenant of the Glendale, Cali¬ 
fornia, Police Department, Bcrtilloii specialist, for the 
portion of the study pertaining to the recording and 
interpreting of finger-prints. 

To J. Clark Sellers, examiner and photographer of 
suspected and disputed documents, for the portion of 
the study pertaining to the photographing and inter¬ 
preting of handwriting. 

One of the co-authors (F. N. A.) wishes to express 
appreciation to Theodore H, Weisciiburg, M.D., 
Vice-Dcan of Neuropsychiatry at the Graduate School 
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of Medicine, Uiviversity of Pennsylvania, for inculca¬ 
tion of the value of intensive study of the normal in 
all fields. Others interviewed for suggestions in this 
study are Dr. N. P. Sherwood, Professor of Bacteri¬ 
ology, University of Kansas, ].>r. H. W. Newell, Di¬ 
rector, Virginia Mental Hygiene Clinic, and J. G. 
Wahlin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, University 
of Arkansas. 

Acknowledgments are made to Stanley Cobb, M.D., 
and to E. W. Taylor, M.D., of the advisory hoard of 
T/ie Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, for a criti¬ 
cal reading of the manuscript; to L. M. Terman, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, 
to C. li. Danforth, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Stan¬ 
ford University, and to Harold Carter, Ph.D., Social 
Science Research Fellow at Stanford University, for 
a critical reading of the completed manuscript; to E. 
W. Tiegs, Dean of University College, University of 
Soutliern California, for valuable suggestions during 
the progress of the study. 

The writers are especially indebted to the triplets 
themselves, to William, Howard, and John Hcrtcl, to 
Raymond, Robert, and William Lovell, as well as to 
the D triplets, whose cheerful willingness to cooperate 
in an endless amount of tedious testing and examining 
made this study possible. 

FoiUlKST N. Andkuson 

Norma V. Schriokmann 

Los Ancelhs 
CAUFO tlNlA 
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SUMMARIES OF TFIREE GENERAL TYPES 
OF TRIPLETS 

In order to study similarities aud differcuces amoug 
triplets, three commonly recognized types were se¬ 
lected, namely, a set commonly considered identical, a 
set commonly considered to have two identicals and one 
sibling, and a set comprised of three siblings. The 
discovery of an identical set, which would be the most 
difficult task, was not an outgrowth of this study, but 
rather initiated it. Of the seven additional sets to 
which the writers had access, only two sets were studied 
since a statistical study was not planned. Summaries 
of the sets selected are aS follows: 

Scl I—The H Triplets, The PI triplets are 19- 
year-old boys, very much alike in personal appearance, 
mannerisms, dispositions, and habits. They seem iden¬ 
tical in the matter of hair color, hair texture, eye color, 
stature, and facial features. Each has slightly mal¬ 
formed teeth and each has a defect in speech akin to 
lisping. Tlicy grew up in Kansas and while there all 
had straight hair. About six years ago they came to 
California and soon each one’s hair began to sliow a 
decided wave until now each has a natural wave re¬ 
sembling a Marcel, The mother reports that there 
was but one placenta at the time of delivery. 

Set II—The Los Angeles Triplets, The Los An¬ 
geles triplets, so named by the Los Angeles mayor 
because they were the first triplets born in Los Angeles, 
are 16-ycar-old-boys. Two boys are brunette and arc 
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practically indistinguishable from each other, while 
the third boy is a blond and does not look as much like 
his triplet brothers as he does like his older sister. In 
jest the brunettes are often called twins and the blond 
is called the triplet. The mother reports tliat there 
was but one placenta. 

Set III—The D Triplets. The set of D triplets is 
comprised of two boys and one girl, 21 years of age. 
When babies, these children looked very much alike, 
but by the time they were five years of age they were 
no more alike than were their four older brothers, or 
than they were like their older brothers. The two 
boys were never of the same height or weight. Their 
interests have always been dilTcrcnt. As long as the 
mother selected the children’s clothing the boys were 
dressed alike and the girl had many articles of clothing 
like the boys', such as sweaters, caps, skirts of the same 
material as the boys’ trousers, with blouse and tic like 
those of her triplet brothers. As soon as the children 
selected their own clothing they showed individual 
tastes and have never once chosen the same styles or 
patterns. Each child always had his own friends and 
playmates. The girl goes out just as much with her 
four other brothers as with cither of her two triplet 
brothers. No two of the triplets seem to be together 
more than any two siblings, nor are the three triplets 
together more than any three siblings. Many teachers 
who taught the children several years did not know 
that the children were triplets. The physician in at¬ 
tendance at the time the children arrived reports that 
there were two placentae; one for one of the hoys and 
the girl, and a separate one for the second boy. 



II 

'J'JJH il TRIPLETS 
]*KKS[)NA1. Hisrouv 

j. II., W. fi., and H. H., triplets, wcic bum August 
11, 1911, ill tlic order named. No diagnosis had been 
made f)r suspected of multiple pregnancy. Nunniil 
delivery at full term; born ab«)ut Jive minutes apart. 
One placenta. Weights—lbs.; 5 Ihs.; 4;h| lbs. 'i‘he 
children were wanted; mother says, “We wanted a boy 
so badly we thought we were very lucky.” Mother 
thinks she knew them apart from outset but, in spite of 
that, care was always taken to have their respective 
colors attached by ribbon, blanket, and the like. 
Everyone else always had dilliculty i<ientifying them 
as individuals. 

As babies they crieil very little; they were never iield. 
H. was “sickly,” following wcsining from breast, 
which had to be done for all three at 6 weeks because 
of incessant time demands made upon mother. Many 
fof)d combinations were found unsatisfactory; linally 
M. was placed on diluted cow’s cream. Others made 
transition to cow’s milk easily. At three months all 
were “overcome with gas”; no serious after-effects. 
I3ad colds from time to time, fre(iiient and usually 
simultaneous with the three; chicken pox at same time; 
only j. bail mumps. 

Teething oecurreil at 7 nionihs in J. a/id W.; slight¬ 
ly later in II.; walking atid talking started at 14 to 15 
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I'JdlJRK I 

'i'jlli H 'rUll'IJiTS AT NiNITIvIsN VhAR.S 01' Aiili 




A STUDY OF TRIIM.KI'S 


10.1 



kj(u;kk 2 

'riiii H 'ruii'Lin's AT Nini;Ti:i:n Yi;ars of A<Hi—l’iuirii,i': Vw.w 

moiuiis in J, aiuf VV.; aj^ain slightly later it) fl. All 
have hail the same iiioilcratcly projcciing canines; J. 
hail one of these extractcii following an injiirv. All 
wear glasses; J. at 9; W. aiul H. at about 12. 

'riiere has been a noticeable lack of ililTerences in 
dietary likes and dislikes. No thumb-sucking; no 
enuresis. When one child was separated for a short 
time the others would be lonesome and ilisconstdalc; 
there have been no lengthy separatio/is. All hin’c been 
extremely close to home; have liked the same things; 
alway.s have worked and planned together; always 
spoke as "we.” 'riiey ha\’e never, until lately, been 
out alone much, '['hey have likcil liu' sanie girls; re¬ 
cently iiavc begun to evince interest in "dales.” Dane- 
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FICIUKK .1 

'I'llli 11 TiUl’I.lir AT Kl.liVICN- VliAKS OF 


ing school was attc'odcd at age 10; all learned ccjiially 
well. 

School life commenced at 5. When in (he fourth 
grade they were given a reading lest; they rated re¬ 
spectively in the seventh^ seventh, and sixth grades. 
When in junior high school, the principal suggCsSted 
that, since their minds were so mucli alike, it \v<hi1(1 he 
better to place the triplets in separate rooms; from that 
time on they have been variously in the same or in 
different classes. “If (jne halts for a word the others 
fall over themselves to supply it/’says the mother, "they 
are always talking and answering.” 
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Tlicir best friends have great diHiciilly in distin¬ 
guishing the triplets. This situation has been utilized 
by the tripieis rmly slightly for they have iiad strict 
ideas of eildial hcItaviMr iiieulcaicil. All arc great 
readers, liking the same luniks. 'J'hcy show great in¬ 
terest in movies and a very great interest in sports. In 
the field of sports they cati carry on a most spirited 
conversation. Their sleeping habits are essentially 
similar, except that of late II. has been easier to arouse 
in the morning. As they have grown up, clothing and 
shoes liavc been wrirn ‘tut in the same general ways. 

The triplets suhtniiied to an extensive program of 
examinations and tests. Kumniarics of findings arc 
presented without amplifications, 'llic physical meas¬ 
urements of the Iieail were made with calipers; other 
nieasurcincnts were nude with steel tape. 

Neurological examinations discloseil an apparently 
identical normal status of the reflexes, and sensory and 
motor systems. Ophtlulmoltigical twaminatinns dis¬ 
closed lengilicning of the eychall of approximaioly the 
the same degrees in .1. and 11. 'riiere was a somcwiiat 
less lengthening of eychall. However, adeijuaic 
study of W.'s right disc, for some unknown reason, was 
impossible. 

PHVSIOM. MkASI KHMI XIS AXi) I'.'.XAXtIXATIOXS 

Results of physical measurements and examinations 
are given in Talile I. 

I'l KSOXAI.ITV 

The triplets rei«ponded to n pers«>naliiy stinly com¬ 
prised of 41 items. 'Die following i|uesiions are typi- 
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TAIILE 1 

Physical Measurements and Examinations op H Triplets 



Mcaslircniciit 

J 


^V 


11 


l. 


168.27 cm. 

168.65 cm. 

167.0 

cm. 

2, 

WeiRht 

55.9 

kK- 

57.3 

kR. 

56.4 

kg. 

3. 

ITent circumference 

S6.S 

cm. 

57 

cm. 

56.75 

cm. 

4. 

Glfllicllo-inion {over vertex) 34-0 

cm. 

34.0 

cm. 

34.0 

cm. 

S. 

Anicro-posierior lic.id 

20.3 

cm. 

20,2 

cm. 

20.1 

cm. 

6 . 

13laural 

13.7 

cm. 

13,9 

cm. 

13.7 

cm. 

7 . 

DitempornI 

10.8 

cm. 

11.0 

cm. 

11.0 

cm. 

8. 

Jqw cingle 

10.1 

cm. 

10.3 

cm. 

10.2 

cm. 

9. 

Right enr 

6.3 

cm. 

6.2 

cm. 

6,2 

cm. 

10. 

Forearm 

42 

an. 

44 

cm. 

42 

cm. 

11. 

Cervical nroiiiincns-acromion 








R. 19.0 

cm. 

19.0 

cm. 

19.0 

cm. 



L. 18.5 

cm. 

19,0 

cm. 

19.0 

cm. 

12. 

Right hand 

22.0 

cm. 

22.0 

cm. 

20.5 

cm. 

13. 

Left hand 

21.5 

cm. 

21.25 cm. 

21.5 

cm. 

14. 

Left thumb 

4.0 

cm. 

4,0 

cm. 

4.0 

cm. 

15. 

Chest circumference 

80.0 

cm. 

81.5 

cm. 

HI.5 

cm. 

16 . 

Waist 

06.5 

cm. 

67.0 

ctn. 

68.0 

cm. 

17 . 

Hips 

84.5 

cm. 

83.5 

cm. 

H5.S 

cm. 

18. 

Foot 

26.0 

cm. 

25.5 

cm. 

25.5 

cm. 

19. 

Min.*mox. on respira' 








tioii 

79-84.5 

cm. 

81-85.5 

cm. 

81-85 

cm. 

20 

Pupil diameter 

R. 4 

mm. 

4 

mm. 

4.5 

mm. 



L. 5 

mm. 

4 

mm. 

4.5 

mm. 

21. 

Pulse (prone) 

72 


66 


68 


22. 

Pulse (exercise) 

96 


88 


96 


23. 

Ulood pressure 








(prone) 

126-74 

mm. 

124-70 

min. 

116-64 

mm. 

24. 

Blood pressure 








(sitting) 

134-74 

mm. 

122-68 

mm. 

118-60 

mm 

25. 

Blood pressure 








(exercise) 

126-66 

mm. 

122-66 

mm. 

122-58 

mm, 


26. 

Handedness 

rifthl 

right 

left 

27. 

Hair 

dark brown 

identical 

identical 

28. 

Skin 

brownish 

identical 

identical 

29. 

Marks (blemishes) 

none 

none 

small patch 





freckles r. 





mcd. thigh 

30. 

Eye pigmentation 

grey blue 

identical 

ideiiiic.'ii 

31. 

Ophthnlinologlcal findings 

R. 7 I) 

R. ? 

R. 5 D 



L. 5 D 

21) 

L. 5 1) 

32. 

Pubic liair 

plus plun 

plus plus 

plus plus 

33. 

Axillary linir 

plus 

plus 

plus 

34. 

Genitals 

well 

well 

well 



developed 

developed 

de\'elopcd 
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TABLE 1 {cominue(f) 



Measurement 

J 

W 

II 

3S. 

Chest 

mild IlnrrisoD 
groove 

norinai 

sliglit left 
breast cn- 
largincni 

36. 

Reflexes 

brisk nm! c<|iint 

identical 

itlcntical 

37. 

rcrapirntion 

warm moist 

identical 

Iclcnticni 

38. 

Heart and lungs 

negative 

negative 

negative 

39. 

Sensation 

normal to all 
tests 

identical 

identical 

40. 

Cranial nerves 

all negative 

idcniicnl 

identical 


cal of this study: /Ire yoti talkative? Bashful? Socia¬ 
ble? Kindhearled? Tactless? Stubborn? Frank? Self- 
assertive? Fain? Generous? Proud? Superstitious? The 
triplets’ answerSj given privately, were identical in 3S 
cases. In two cases J. claimed to differ from his two 
brothers; in one case W. claimed difference; in three 
cases one or two brothers give both positive and nega¬ 
tive answers upon reflection. 

Emotional Stahtlitv 

The Woodworth-Cady Emotionality Test as adapted 
by Tennan (28) was given to the H triplets. To all 
but five questions the triplets answered in identical 
terms that were indicative of stability. In the five 
cases where there was non-agreement, J, differed twice 
from his brothers; H. differed three times. 

PsYCHiATuic Test Findings 

A psychiatric examination, made individually, dis¬ 
closed a great similarity among the triplets, but slight 
differences were encountered also. When asked 
whether he felt that any discrimination was made 
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among thenij J. answercclj “No. Being number one 
gave me some advantage. I thought I was the oldest 
when we were small; the boys always asked me what 
to do, and so on." To the same question, W. responded, 
“No. I never had any feeling on that. Oh, in a way 
I did feel a little sense of discrimination, for instance 
if we went driving J. always wanted to be first. He’d 
say ‘I was born first.’ ’’ H. answered, *T used to feel 
slightly irritated in being number three; not any more 
though. I was sort of the baby of the family, but I 
think I’ve proved myself up to the rest. I haven’t any 
real feeling like that now." 

When spontaneous comments oJi differences and 
similarities were called for, J. said, “I think we like 
different kinds of girls since the girls wc go with arc 
altogether different.” W. said, “Well, I think I’m a 
little more kind-hearted or generous. The others are 
not tight, but when I get paid I take the car clown and 
get it greased; J. wouldn’t think of that." FI. an¬ 
swered, “I don’t like to sit around. I like to be up and 
doing. The other two like to sit around more; they are 
not quite as active. It is quite a coijicidence, but the 
girls we are going with arc very close friends. They're 
different, though. When we look at anything we al¬ 
ways remark the same things. A friend to one is a 
friend to all." 

J. thought that the sleeping habits of the three boys 
were the same, except that H. might get up a little 
earlier. W. thought he slept the most soundly, while 
FI. claimed to be a light sleeper. “The other two arc 
harder to get up," said H., “J, especially is awful hard 
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to get up.” Pubertal changes were believed to have 
occurred simultaneously. 

During the course of the examination and several 
other contacts, the examiner could never get away from 
a very strong sense of identity. Ways of responding, 
gestures, hesitations, general mannerisms, all left the 
examiner unable to keep clearly differentiated pictures 
of the three in mind. 

Intelligence Ratings 

The registrar of the high school attended by the boys 
gave the intelligence quotients shown in Table 2 for 
the triplets as determined by the Termnn Group Test 
of Mental Ability taken on the dates specified. 

The ratings made by these triplets on the Tcrnian 
group intelligence tests arc of interest for several rea¬ 
sons. The triplets are all of normal intelligence (with¬ 
in range IQ 90-U0); there is a remarkable adherence 
to the median of the normal range; on retests after an 
interval of about three years approximately the same 
IQ ratings were made; even the non-significant differ¬ 
ences are not uniformly in favor of, or against, any 


TABLE 2 

Terman IQ's of H Triplets 



Pole 

'I'cst 

IQ 

H 

10-27-’26 

Termnn Form U 

99 


12'n-’29 

" " 11 

lOS 

J 

10'27-’Z6 

“ " 11 

KM- 

12- 3-’29 

" " A 

100 

VV 

10-27-’26 

M .. ,5 

102 


4- 4-'29 

.< .< ^ 

99 
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TABirE 3 

Otis Data on II Tripliits 



Score OH 
Otia 
S.-A. 

Age norm 
IS yra. 
or over 

Uinct 
MA 
equivii* 
lenU of 
scorej 

Corre- 

B])oriUintj 

Alpha 

score 

Oils 

10 

H 





107 

J 



■^9 


108 

W 


42 

16-2 

129 



particular triplet; the ratings were not iii/luenccd by a 
particular form of the test. 

The Higher Examination, Form A, of the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability (30-minute 
time limit) was given to these boys by one of the pres¬ 
ent examiners. Table 3 gives the data obtained from 
this examination. 

The ratings on the Otis examination indicate a re¬ 
markable similarity in mental ability, and a very close 
adherence to the norm for adults. The slightly higher 
IQ ratings obtained on the Otis examination in com¬ 
parison with those obtained on the Binet scale (older 
students) may be due to Otis’s method of obtaining 
IQ’s. Otis believes that the method he provides gives 
IQ’s that correspond with what the Binet IQ’s of older 
students were when they were younger. 

Vocabulary Ratings 

Terman emphasizes the significance of vocabulary 
tests. He found the correlation of the vocabulary test 
in the Stanford Revision with the entire scale to be .91 
for school children and .81 for adults. Mental age 
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based upon vocabulary score alone, he says, would not 
be far wrong in a large percentage of cases. 

On the Stanford Revision vocabulary test, this set of 
triplets rated as follows: 

W. 11,520 words (averngc adult vocabulary) 

J. 11,160 words (overat^e adult vocabulary) 

H. 11,880 words (nvernge aduU vocabulary) 

All three boys passed the first 21 words and failed on 
the last 10 words (one list only was used). The 18 


TABLE 4 

Transcript of School Records of H Triplets 


Subjects 

J. 

W. 

H. 


English I 

c/n 

C/D 

B 


2 

3 + 

3 + 

B/S H.’a 5 made un with n 2 

3 

3 + 

3 + 

3+ 


History 





Ancient 

C/B 

C/B 

C/A 


Modern 

2 

3 + 

3 


U. S, 

3 

3 + 

3 + 


Civics 

3 

3 

3 + 


Economics 

3+ 




Soc. Prov. 


3+ 

3+ 


Algebra 

A/3 

B/1 



Biol. lab. 

3 + 

3 + 

3 + 

J., W.1 and IT. failed Biol. lab. Each 

Chem. Inb. 

3/B 



repeated the course, making grades 





of 3+. 

Physiology 


2 

3+ 


Typing 

+/B 



J. failed typing in second acm, and 

Advertising 

C 

C 

B 

repeated it, making a grade of B. 

F. H. drawing 

C/B 

C/B 

C/B 


Woodwork 

2 

3 + 

B 


Music 

B 

B 

B 


Phya. Educ. 

A 

A 



Oral English 

B/C 

n/c 

B/C 


Adv. F, IT. draw. 3 

3 + 

3 + 


Auto shop 

C 

C 

C 


Printing 


B 




Passing grade iu scliool 3/D. 

Grade required for recommendation to college 2/11, 
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intennediate words showed irregular successes and 
failures for the three boys. 

School Ulcouds 

Transcripts of the H triplets' tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade records are given in Table 4. 

Interviews witpi Instructors Who Taucjht All 
Three of the H Tiurlets 

Mr, R.—Auio shop 

‘T liacl them two years; I had to give them the sajne grade sim¬ 
ply because I could not tell them apart. I did not fcol they had espe- 
clnl mechanical ability. They got on all right with the other fel¬ 
lows. 'They were especially enthusiastic over the physical education 
department.” 

Mr, G. — Wood’work 

"Nicer boys I never had as far ns willingness to do is concerned; 
you couldn't tel! them apart. I had H. i>vo years and W. one year. 
H. was a boy you could train to almost anything; I thiiik he was 
the quicker of the two in an emergency. H. did some hcauiiful cabi¬ 
net work. Of counsc 1 knew more about him.” 

Mr. T,—Advertising 

"I found there was a remarkable similarity in \vhat I call degree 
of responsibility and eflidency among the boys. The only difference 
I could mention was that H. was a little more reliable and steadier 
than the other two. Possibly W. was a little flightier—more apt to 
be talkative and excited over school affairs. H. was a bit more inter¬ 
ested in this class and has plans along this line. During the last 
part of the course I could tell them apart. They had happy and 
rather volatile dispositions—almost effervescent. I noted no changes 
in mood. They were generally popular; all three 'fell' for the 
s.iinc girl in the class. Their work was remarkably uniform.” 

Mrs, 7\—Cafeleria Manager 

“lly getting the three lined iiji together I could tell them apart. 
One tvas noticeably quieter; I don't know If it was W. or H. They 
were nice chaps, always very courteous and thoughtful. They were 
dependable, and very popular.” 
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TABLE 5 

Mechanical Aptitude Ratings of H Triplets 


'Peat 

J. 

w. 

n. 

MncQiinrric 

51 (luw) 

49 (low) 

47 (low) 

StciKtuiat (rnw scores) 


70 

75 


Mechanical Aptitude Ratings 

Two tests designed to measure mechanical aptitude, 
the Stenquist Assembly Test, Series II, and the Mac- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, were given to 
the H triplets. The scores attained are shown in Table 

S. 

The Stenquist test is comprised of a series of 10 as¬ 
sembly tests each consisting of a common mechanical 
object. Each mechanical model is presented unas¬ 
sembled and the subject is required to assemble it under 
standard conditions. The MacQuarrie test is a paper 
test testing component factors of mechanical ability 
such as recognition of space, muscular control, visual 
acuity, and the like. The differences in the types of 
the tests must be kept in mind when interpreting the 
scores. All three boys took courses in auto mechanics, 
woodwork, and shop. Possible effects of practical 
experience must be kept in mind also. 

In an interview in regard to the boys’ work in auto 
mechanics, the instructor of tlie class said that “the 
boys have no mechanical ability.” 

Visual Aut Ratings 

Three tests of visual art, recognition of proportion, 
recognition of color, and originality of line drawing, 
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TABLE 6 

Visual Art Ratings of H 'Eriplets 



J. 

W. 

n. 


Recognition of 
proportion 

8 (average) 

6 (inferior) 

5 (inferior) 


Recognition of 
color 

38 (very 
superior) 

33 (average) 

36 (iiuperior) 


Originality' of 
line drawing 

1 (inferior) 

1 (inferior) 

1 (inferior) 



were selected from Lewcrnz’s Tests in Fundamental 
Abilities of Visual Art. The first two tests are ar¬ 
ranged in multiple-choice forms. Each of the three 
tests is designed to measure physical capacity or native 
efliciency. Success in the tests is considered to be 
rather independent of training. 

The scores made on the art tests are as shown in 
Table 6, 

The Kent-Rosanoff Association Test 
Responses 

The Kent-Rosanoff Association Test was given to the 
H triplets and a comparison of the responses was made. 
Among H.’s responses there were five and among 
W.^s there were eight responses not found in the fre¬ 
quency tables based upon the responses of 1000 nor¬ 
mal subjects. Kent and Rosanoff recognized that the 
frequency tables do not exhaust all normal possibilities 
of word reactions; some essentially normal reactions 
are found among individual reactions and are not to 
be classed as pathological. The devisers of this test 
proceeded to define the words that are to be counted 
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as normal, although occurring as individual reactions. 
When these definitions are taken into consideration, H. 
showed two individual reactions and W. three. J. 
gave no individual responses. 

J. and W. each gave one doubtful response and H. 
gave two. Two of W.*s three individual responses 
are also classed as juvenile responses. H. and J. gave 
no juvenile responses. None of the boys responded 
with neologisms, word complements, particles of 
speech, or gave indication of the phenomenon of per¬ 
severation. One of W.’s individual responses was an 
association to the preceding stimulus. None of the 
boys gave an association to the preceding reaction. 
There were no repetitions of previous stimuli, and no 
unclassified responses. There was no failure to re¬ 
spond to a stimulus word. 

The Watson Test of Public Opinion 

The Watson Test of Public Opinion, in reality a 
measurement of common deviations from fair-minded¬ 
ness, was given to the H triplets when they were 19 
years 8 months of age (given 4-19-’3l). At this time 
J. was a clerk in a drug store, W. a clerk, and PI. an 
assistant pharmacist. The three boys were then, and 
had been for a period of about 11 years, afliliated with 
the Roman Catholic church. 

The gross scores made by the boys on the Watson 
test, the distribution of the points over the six forms 
(parts) of the test, together with Watson’s mean score 
(311 cases) and standard deviation, arc shown in 
Table 7. 
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7'AULK 7 

Data on thh H Triplets’ Gross Scores on the Watson Test 
OF Public Opinion 



A 

II 

Furnis 

C 

of ICfll 

0 

K 

F 

CrfOBs 

score 

w. 

21 

24 

U 

16 

12 

15 

25% 

u. 

25 

84 

32 

14 

4 

33 

36% 

J. 

WflMon 

21 

27 

28 

17 

8 

30 

27% 

mean 

, 23.9 

40.9 

27.1 

44.3 

37.6 

16.7 

29.1 

S.I). 

11.5 

{9.S 

20.S 

20.8 

29.9 

(2.5 

11.3 


Watson provides a method /or making an analytical 
evaluation of the gross score, indicating the extent to 
which the prejudices of a subject arc in agreement with 
the special interests of (1) economic radicals, (2) eco¬ 
nomic liberals, (3) economic capitalists, (4) persons 
fighting for a ^'social gospel,” rather than an individual 
interpretation, (S) persons interested mainly in a "per¬ 
sonal gospel,” prayer, mysticism, communion, salva¬ 
tion, etc., (6) fundamentalists, orthodox "Apostles’ 
Creed” variety, (7) modernists, holding liberal Chris¬ 
tian views, (8) religious radicals, very broad, dis¬ 
pleased with most existing Christian manifestations of 
religion, (9) Protestants who are inclined not to like 
Catholics, (10) Catholics who arc inclined not to like 
Protestants, (11) persons with high, strict standards 
of sex-ethics, or amusement, or "bad habits,” or similar 
moral matters, (12) persons with broad loose standards 
of sex-ethics, or amusement, or "bad habits," or similar 
moral matters, 

A convenient method of representing the analytical 
score for an individual is by means of a prejudice pro- 
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rercenioge of prejudice agreeing vriih: 

I, Economic radical 
Z. Economic liberal 

3, Economic capilalilli 

4, Social goipel: Induetry; peace 

5, Personal gospel: mysticism 
Orlhodox lundametiialism , 

7 . Modernism; Christian liberalism 

8. Religious radical 

9> rrotcsiamism: opposing Roman Catholics 
10. Roman Catholicism: opposing Protestants 

II. Siriei, purilanical moral censorship 
12. Freedom, license, uncensored morals 



60 

I 






la r —- 

FIGURK 4 

The H Triplets'' Prejudice Profiles on the Watson Test op 
Public Opinion 

- J. 

.W. 


file, Figure 4 represents the superimposed profiles 
of the H triplets in order to permit ready cojnparison. 

Voice 

In conversation with the triplets, the investigators 
noted striking similarity in the triplets’ voices. The 
pitch and quality of the voices, as well as a slight speech 
impediment, seemed so much alike that an experimen¬ 
tal situation was arranged to see whether the individual 
voices could be distinguished. 

Copies of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address were pre¬ 
pared in which sentences were paragraplied in irregu¬ 
lar manner. Each paragraph was designated to be 
read by one triplet. Sometimes the same triplet would 
be required to read two or three successive paragraphs, 
always waiting two or three minutes between para- 
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graphs. Seven paragraphs were assigned to each 
triplet. For the observers blanks were prepared on 
which the name of the triplet reading each paragraph 
could be recorded. The observer not acquainted with 
the boys was required to record “same" when the same 
triplet read a following paragraph, and “different" 
when another triplet read a following paragraph. 

Four observers took part in the experiment; the 
father, the mother, a close adult friend of the triplets, 
and one of the investigators. The triplets were sta¬ 
tioned at one end of a large double room, as closely 
together as possible (one sitting on a chair, the other 
two standing behind the chair so that the three heads 
were as close together as possible). The observers 
were seated at the opposite end of the room at a dis¬ 
tance of about IS feet from the triplets and with their 
backs toward the triplets. 

The three observers who were well acquainted with 
the triplets were able to recognize which one read each 
of the 21 paragraphs included in the experiment. The 
observer who did not know the boys was able to recog¬ 
nize in each case whether the same or another triplet 
read a following paragraph. 

This crude experiment did not control voice inten¬ 
sity, rate of reading, expression, or absolute direction 
of sound, factors that furnished clues for the observer 
not well acquainted with the boys. 

Teeth 

Dr. Jolin E. Eames examined the dental arches and 
the teeth of the H triplets and made the following re¬ 
port: 
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“Structural defects of enamel arc found occasionally. Some 
teeth of alf three bo>'s have been filled. 

“The great similarity in tlicsc three eases is the tooth form (mold) 
being identical.'* 

PlN-GER-PlUNTS 

Lieutenant P'. C. Williams of the Glendale Police 
Department took the impressions of the finger-prints 

HQ, 

Alias 


CLAsuncATiON /y o / 
RcrucNcr 
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of these triplets and made an analysis of the prints. He 
presents the following findings: 

“Altliougli tlicre arc occasional crude shuilfirities in the finger¬ 
prints of these triplets, there is not a single instance of ideniity be¬ 
tween any two fingers. The following are some of the gross 
similarities and dilferciices disclosed in a rigid examination of tlie 
total 30 finger-prints. 

"W. and J. have a whorl in the right thumb of a similar pattern 


HO. 


Alias 

IMPfiESSlOH TAKCH BY 




CUBsincMtoH 7^ 5; 

REIXSnCE 

Bit __ Date 
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but with different ridge counts, different bifurcations, different 
abrupt endings, and different departures of the ridges. 

"There is a similarity In VV.‘s and H.'s right index fingers with 
J.’s left index finger, yet entirely different counts arc found to be 
present in each ease. 

"W.’s left middle finger bears a plain arch which does not show 
in any of J.’s or H.'s fingers and in no other of fingers. 

"In tlic balance of the fingers we find that W.'s right ring and 
riglit little fingers do not show similarities to H.'s or J.'s correspond¬ 
ing fingers. 

"W.'s right forefinger bears n radial loop pattern. Likewise, 
radial loop patterns arc found in H.’s riglit and left fore fingers and 
in J.'s right and left fore fingers, but in each pattern there is a 
different count and cacli is a different kind of radial loop pattern, 

"Although tliesc triplets may be called 'idenlienr and to the casual 
observer may seem exactly alike, It Is enlightening to know that their 
finger-prints arc noticeably not alike even to the layman. 

tire no two fingers of (he total 30 digits that are in any 
way alike, not even in ridge counts. 

"A comparison of flic ridge counts is here presented in tabular 
form j" 


'i'ABLE 8 

Ridob Count# or II Tbh'IUts 




Right hand 

J. W. 11. 

J- 

I.efi hand 

W. R. 

I. 

Thumb 

20 

22 

l6+t 

13 

16 

12 

2. 

Forefinger 

0*J8 

021 

026+ 

022+ 

021 

024+ 

3. 

Middle finger 

/• 4 

1 1 

I 3 

I 4 


I 6 

4. 

Third finger 

24 + 

21 

24+ 

IS 

17 

19 

S. 

Liule finger 

23+ 

20+ 

21 + 

18+ 

21 + 

20+ 


*0 stands for ‘'outer"; I for ''innei." 

t2l+ and 24+ menn indegnife coiinis. 7’hcre nre nt least 21 and 24 
ridges but how many more is not determined. 


The "classifications” of J., W., and IT. are 

^ R 01 23+ £ R , 1 R 01 21 + 

---,-and -, 

17 R 01 19 —a 21+ 17 R 01 

respectively. This does not show a greater similarity 

between any two than with a third. 



l^KRsoNAi. History 

R. L., W. L., and Ray. L., the Jyos Anj^elcs triplets, 
were full-term babies; delivery is said to have neces¬ 
sitated version of the first child. A diagnosis of triplets 
or twins was not made. The mother states that the 
physician in attendance at the time of delivery re¬ 
ported a single placenta with three umbilical cords. 
The weights for R., VV., and Ray., were 5 lbs., lbs., 
and lbs., respectively. The children were breast¬ 
fed for three months. All had essentially negative 
health histories; since live years of age, there has been 
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no particular illucss. W. has hat! snmc irtjuhle with 
his teeth. I'hese triplets were born Septeniher 22 , 
1913. 

There is no liistory of iwinnintf on either .side of the 
family. The father is 70 years of at the time of 
this study and the mother is about 45 years of age. 'i'he 
father has greyish-blue eyes and the mother, dark eyes 
and hair. 'I'here are two other children in the family, 
a girl 20 and a girl 14 years of age. 

The mother made the following statements in regard 
to the triplets; 

“'I'liL' boys \\Tif pi'i'ffctly n(»nnal, licaldiy cliililrcn fi'oni ilir \'ny 
/list, 'riicy bciiiiM Ui walk wiiliin a fi'w niiiiiiii's (if ciioh uilicr. 
One (l.'iy wlic'ii ilii-y wcit* jusl 9 inoiulis cilil, \V. inilicd liimscll ii|> at 
die tiibl(‘ iiiul b(‘[!!in Ui walk ai'ouinl it luildiMu <>ii to llu’ table top. 
Ray. scrc.'inu'd, (luot took linld nf tin* laldr tup aho and loddlcd attei' 
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W. R. followed and all three toddled around the table holding on 
to the top. 

"I think they were a bit slow about talking, but at 18 months they 
were calling 'mama.’ Perhaps other things, but I am not able to 
recall. They always sliarcd with each other; no matter how small 
a piece of candy one had, or an apple, it was shared. They still 
share everything, but my other children do too, as far as that goes. 
When they were small I could not tell which child cried, in fact I 
could not tell tlic two dark ones apart for ever so long. No one 
could. I can tell their speaking voices apart now. Ray.’s voice is 
softer. R. and W.'s voices are very much alike. 

"R. never had any clothes, always wore out his things. I had 
to patch more for R., too. Any bad luck that occurred, R. and 
W, always got It. Ray. takes better care of liis clothes; lie has 
always been more careful with his clothes. Ray. wears shoes a size 
larger than R. and W. R. and W. can wear each other's shoes 
after the shoes Imve been worn a while. 

"When, as cliildrcn, tlic boys would get sick, they all got sick at 
the same time. At birch the children were about tlic same weight, 
but Ray. soon grew heavier and taller than the other two. Then 
Ray. was always heavier and a head or a half licad taller than the 
other two who were always exactly the same in licight and wciglit. 
When they were about 15 years of age Ray. began to be thinner and 
weighed less than the other two who still continued to remain the 
same. 

"R. is more sensitive than the other two children; his disposition is 
totally different, he is very stubborn, you cannot convince him. W. 
and Ray. are more reasonable, R. docs not care to meet the public; 
he is self-willed; you cannot lead him; occasionally I get close to 
him, but as a rule he is headstrong and cannot be talked to. W. 
and Ray. are more like I am, easily advised if convinced it is rigiit. 
R. has the foolish feeling that there is some discrimination in favor 
of his brothers. He says, ‘It’s always I—^Nvhy don’t you ask Ray. 
or W. ?’ 

“R. and W.’s teeth overlap in the same way. Ray.’s arc like my 
oldest child's teeth, R. is right-handed in everything. Ray. and W. 
write with the right hand, but throw and hat with tlic left hand. 

"R. and W. would enjoy opening an auto shop; Ray. is full of 
business, making money, etc. He has more the brains, the others 
are more plodders, work with their hands. They have all been very 
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much united; wlicn one was mi&sing the others alw.i)'s felt some¬ 
thing was ^rrong. Usualij’ they have made and held the same 
friends." 

Physical liXAMiNAtiONS 

Routine physical examinations are substantially neg¬ 
ative except for W., who presents dclinitc mitral sys¬ 
tolic murmur. Heart appears to be slightly enlarged 
to percussion; no evidence of failing compensation. 
No adequate history of rheumatic infection obtained; 
cardiac defect has been noted before. 

Neurological examinations negative to alterations in 
states of sensory, motor, reflex, or cranial nerve systems. 

During all examinations the neurologist experiences 
strong sense of similarity between W. and R. in contrast 
to Ray., who is of different build throughout. 


TABLE 9 

Physical MnASURBMBNTS and Examinations of thu Los 
Angeles Triplets 




W. 

R. 

Rny. 

1. 

Height 

178 cm. 

170.8 cm. 

162.4 cm. 

2. 

Weight 

61.0 kg. 

61.0 kg. 

54,1 kg. 

3. 

Heiici drciimfcrcoce 

56 cm. 

36 cm. 

54.5 cm. 

4. 

Eflr to eor over vertex 

33 cm. 

32 cm. 

30 cm. 

5. 

I'orearm 

43 cm, 

43 cm. 

42.5 cm. 

6. 

Palm circumference 

R. 19.S cm. 

19.0 cm. 

18.0 cm. 



L. 20.0 cm. 

18.5 cm. 

17.5 cm. 

7. 

Neck circumference 

33.5 cm. 

33.5 cm. 

30.5 cm. 

8 . 

Chest circumference 

87.0 cm. 

89.0 cm. 

83.0 cm. 

9. 

Min.-max. on respiration 86-91 cm. 

88-91 cm. 

82-85.5 cm, 

10. 

Waist 

75 cm. 

73 cm. 

68 cm. 

11. 

Hip 

88.S cm. 

90.0 cm. 

86.0 cm, 

12. 

Foot 

24.0 cm. 

24.0 cm. 

25.0 cm. 

13. 

Eyes 

dark brown 

idcniic.'il 

ItItIC 

14. 

Hair 

dnrk brown 

idcniicnl 

hloiid 

15. 

Pulse 

81 (128) 

92 (116) 

SO 

l6. 

lllood pressure 

145-100 mm. 

145-90 mm. 

118-85 mm. 
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Personality 

A personality study comprised of questions such as, 
Are you shy? Lively? Talkative? Sociable? Stubborn? 
and the like, was given to the Los Angeles triplets. 
While the study was not sufficiently extensive to de¬ 
lineate personality or to indicate delijiite differences in 
personality, still there seemed to be a slight tendency 
toward a greater similarity between W. and R. than 
between either of these two and Ray. The examining 
psychiatrist noted that W. and R. gave prompt and 
impulsive responses, ajid frequently responded with 
“Sure"; Ray. responded more thoughtfully and rarely 
said "Sure." 

Intelligence Ratings 

The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form 
A, was given to the Los Angeles triplets by the Los 
Angeles city schools. At the time of taking the test 
Ray. was 12 years 9 months of age; R. and W. were 
13 years 4 months when they took this test. The rat¬ 
ings are given in Table 10. 

These ratings, made on a group test, may be consid¬ 
ered within the range of normal intelligence (I.Q 90- 
110), Because of the commonly questioned reliability 
of group tests, the value of these IQ’s would not be so 

TAllLE 10 

Terman IQ’s oi- tiie Los Anc.p.lks Tiuplivis 



1) n l e 

IQ 

Hay. 

6-2S-’2fi 

107 

K, 

I-13-’27 

H9 

W. 

I-13-’27 

?S 
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'J'AHLK 11 

Otis Data on tub Los Anobi.ks Tkii'i.rjs 



Score oil 

Oils S.-A. 

Ak« norm 

njiicl MA 
c<|uiviiiciiis 
*ii scores 

oiis la 

Rny. 

47 

•10 

16-2 

107 

R. 

30 

'to 

I3*J 

90 

w. 

37 

40 

H-f, 

97 


significant were it not fur the fact that on the Otis Self- 
Aclministering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Kx- 
aminadon, Form A, given by one of the present 
investigators, practically the same ratings were made. 
The results of the Otis examination, given wJieri the 
boys were 16 years 6 months of age (date 3-l4-’3()), 
are presented in Table 11. 

In the case of these triplets, no ailowancc need he 
made for the tendency of the Otis IQ's to be sligluly 
higiicr than the Binct IQ's, because the boys were 
young when they were given the Tcrman test. 

The points of interest in regard to the intelligence 
ratings of these triplets include the following: There is 
a greater similarity between R. and W. than between 
either of these two and Ray.; the ratings on the two 
tests are remarkably similar, in spite of tiie fact that 
the Terman test was given at different dates. 

Vocabulary Ratings 

On the vocabulary test of the Stanford-Binet Intelli¬ 
gence Scale, this set of triplets rated as follows; 


Hay. 

10,-140 words 

R. 

7,920 words 

M'. 

9.]rt0 words 


The three boys passed the first 15 words of the vu- 
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cabulary test and failed on the last 14 (one list only was 
used). The 21 intermediate words showed irregular 
successes and failures for the three boys. 

The average adult vocabulary is estimated to be 
llj700 words (Terman) in comparison with the 
10,440-word vocabulary of Ray. whose Binct mental 
age was estimated at 16 years 2 months (Otis test). Ter¬ 
man gives a vocabulary of 7,200 words as standard for 

12 years and a vocabulary of 9,000 words as standard 
for 14 years. R. and W., having Binct mental ages of 

13 years and 3 months, and 14 years 6 months, respec¬ 
tively, do not reach these standards. This may be 
explained by the limited opportunities for reading 
afforded in the home and by the general non-literary 
subjects taken by the boys in school. 

MI'Ciianical Aftitudk Rating.? 

On the Stencjuist Mechanical Aptitude Test (paper 
test) these triplets made the following percentile ranks: 

Pcrccniilo rank 

Ray. 71 

R. 71 

W. 79 

None of the boys professed an interest in mechanics. 
Since none of the boys has opportunity to manipulate 
machinery or mechanical apparatus of any sort, no 
check on the test ratings could be made. The main 
fact in the attained ratings is that Ray. does not retain 
a superiority over his brothers in this ability. 

School Records 

School records of all three boys wore obtainable for 
only the grades 7A, 8, and 9, as given in 'Fable 12. Ray, 
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TAHLt: 12 


Transcript op Schwi. Records op tiik Ivos Anobles 'Frii'lets 



Ray. 

U. 

W. 

(irtulf 7A 




Couiierntiun 

— 

1) 

A 

IvfTori 

_ 

B 

A 

t)ra\vinK 

C 

U 

B 


C 

c 

B 

MAtlietna(ic>i 

c. 

I) 

(,’ 

Phv.H, eiiuc. 

u 

A 

A 

Prnciical arm 

A 



Agriciiittifc 


A 

U 

(jcoKfft|)Uy 

n 

B 

A 

Grade S 




Coo(i(!rD(ion 

A 

A 

A 

lifTort 

A 

B/A 

A 

Knglish 

B/C 

B 

B 

Maihcmaiicx 

C 

(VB 

B/C 

Latin 

/C 



Phys. e<Uic. 

B/A 

A 

A 

Practical artu 

B 

IJ/A 

A 

Science 

B/ 

A/ 

B/ 

History 

A/B 

A/B 

A 

Grade 9 




Cooperation 

A 

A/ 

A/ 

Unori 

A 

A/— 


KnRiisK 

C/B 

A/B 

B/ 

(Jen. science 

B/A 



Jr. buaincss (roininK 


4/n 

A/ 

Latin 

C/D 



Mathematics 

C 



Oral l^nglisl) 

/B 



Phya. edtic. 

A/B 

A 

B/ 

Prnciicni arts 

A/ 

A 

A/ 

Mechanical dr< 


0/ 


Social studies 


B/C 

B/ 

'rypewriiing 



B/ 


has been a year in advance of his two brothers for some 
time. On account of illness, R. and W. dropped out 
of school for a while during a semester in one of the 
lower grades. Ray. was promoted at the end of the 
semester and, on account of crowded conditions in 
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Riy.’s grade, double promotions were made in the case 
of some children, incUuiiiig Ray, Thus, Ray, was 
placed a year in advance of liis brothers who were ad¬ 
vanced only a half grade at the end of the semester. At 
16 years of age, Ray. is in the eleventh grade; R. and 
W, are in the tenth grade. 


cussincron-^C" y 

AlJl$ RCFSI9CC 


Ti«Hir 

1. 

a' 

\ 

i_ 

'4 •tvvrnfira'iB £ 

-- l-W - 

w 

_j 

» «mun\4n»*wi 

a, unm*M 

m 

/ 

0 


^1 

14 iiilitTHi HMl 

1 iffrHiiHn 

iMniir M4Ne 

Aid* rMi<i« 1 

9h 

rl 

1Ei 

lit 


FIGURE 10 

FlNOliR-PRlNTS OF R- (IX).S ANtllil.H.S 'I'rII’ l.in') 
(Reduced onc-hiilf) 
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Finger-Prints 

Finger-prints were made of the Los Angeles triplets 
by Lieutenant F. C. Williams of the Giendnie, Cali¬ 
fornia, Police Department. These prints^ together 
with Lieutenant Williams' interpretations, are sub¬ 
mitted in their entirety. 




/.CU © . 4 



utrt HAND 


lUU lintuiu M U. Htl IIWM 




NO.Mt .«M rt»u*a 


$fs 



FIGURE I i 

FlN’Cim-PlUNTS OF W. (Los ANCJlJLiiS 'riUI'I.liT) 
(Reduced onc-hnll) 
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Interpretation of Finger-Prints of the Los Angeles Triplets 

Made by Lieutenant F. C. Williams of the Glendale Police Depart¬ 
ment 

Right Thumb: 

R.: Ulncr Loo() with count of two. 

Ray.: Whorl Meeting counts: 15 riRlit 21 left. 

W.: Perfect Loop with 9 count. 

Left Thumb: 

Ulncr Loop all three; W. and Ray.—Similar patterns but not 
alike; diffeient counts as: 12 and 7 counts. 
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Right RorcUnger: 

R,: Whorl Inner 36 right 10 Iclt. 

Ray.j Ulner Loop 10 count. 

W,: Whorl Inner 16 right 5 left 

Ridge count in Whorl ilccidcJly different; both turn into the 

pjitierii from the same side, this heing the only siinilariiy. 

Left Forefinger; 

Kay. and R.: Ulncc Lftops decidedly different pfiitcrns. 

W.; Whorh perfect; no siinilariiy to any other, some riniilnrity 
between Wi’s left forefinger and R.‘s right ring finger; however 
there is n difference in ridge count of 3. 

RigJit Middle Finger; 

All Ulner Loops; Ray., R., and W. counts in sequence as fol¬ 
lows 12 ' 8 - 13, 

Left Middle Finger; 

Ray,: Whorl Inner 15 right 11 left. 

W. and R,: Ulner Loops; these arc noticeably different in pat¬ 
tern and design. 

Right Ring Finger: 

Wliori in Cadi of R., Ray., W, counts in sequence as follows; 
Meeting 12; Meeting 17; Outer 10. 

Ldc Ring Finger: 

Whorl in each of R., Ray., W., and all Inner; there is a close 
resemblance between these prints I’n pattern accept for ridge 
counts which in sequence are ns follDw:^: 12 left 14 left 15 left. 
Right Little Finger; 

R.; Ulner Loop with 16 count. 

AV. and Rny.; Whorls different count as follows; 8 right and 
5 right in sequence. 

Left Little Finger; 

W. and Ray, have Whorl patterns Inner counts in sequence as 
follows; 16 right and 21 right. 

R. has Ulner Loop with 15 count. 


F. C. W. 3/22/30. 



IV 


'I’ll!-; HTRllM/IvTS 
iM-KSflXAl, 1 llSTtmV 

C\ 0.. \V. I). (hiiys), :in<l C'u.I) (kh'I). iripluts, wcrt' 

l)r)rii ill Scjiicnibcr, Nci Hiai^misis wus inadt.: 

or suspcclcd (»f inuhi[i!e prcgnafuv. Delivery w.ls 
normal at the end ftf the full term, 'fwo placeiuae, 
one for one hoy and one for (he other lioy and the ,i^irl, 
were reported liy (lie physieian in aitendanee. A girl 
was wanted sinee the parents aircaily had four hoys, 
liolh parents eaine from larije families; there were no 
twins or triplets tin either si»le of the family. 

As cliildren, the irijilets were always healthy. 'They 
hail only minor illnesses and reetjvereti rapidly. 
Weights and lengths at birth were as !’ollt»ws ('I'ahle 
1.^): 



I'Pit l^K tt 

'I'm () AT \'l AK?. n| Ai.l. 

[I.^M 



1.^6 


(JMNl.TIC J‘SYCIIOf.f)<JV MeiNJHiKAJ'as 


'rAHLK 1.? 

l.cumll 

1^';^ iiii'licji 
IV iiii'lirs 
IV iiirliCH 

When they were babies they ail hmked very much 
alike; all were “taw heads” until about 12 or |.^ years 
of age. At presem C. has wavy brown hair, has 
straight brown, and the girl has much lighter, straight 
brown hair. The eyes of all are blue-grey, but of 
ililTerent shades. 

The girl was always interested in girls’ toys and girls’ 
activities while the boys were always interested in boys’ 
toys and boys' activities. Kach child always took his 
own blame; if a parent or teacher blamed the wrong 
child, the guilty chiltl always came forward. When 
the children were small, the girl always "mothered” 
and corrected her brothers. She has never shown 
greater interest in one of her triplet brothers than in 
the other, nor has she shown greater attachment toward 
her triplet brothers than toward her sibling brothers. 

Each triplet has bis own hobbies. C. cares most for 
basketball, while W. cares more for baseball. The 
girl was always active in dramatics in the grades and 
ill high school. The boys did not care for ilramatics 
at all. The boys always chummed with different boys. 

In the eighth grade, while taking part in several 
extra-curricular activities, the girl found it necessary 
to stop school for a semester- 'i'hc boys then entered 
high school a semester in advance of their sister. In 
order to be able to graduate logclher, the boys look 


WciKhl 

C. hli 

W. U 

('n. 5 ihiuimU 
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easy courses for a half year, thus extending their high 
school work to four and a half years. 

The mother reports that C. is interested in business; 
he likes to do things right, is thorough, likes to work 
hard, and to get something out of it. W. is helping an 
older brother in electrical work at present. He cares 
more for clerical work. Ca. is staying at home and is 
studying music. She cares more for home activities. 

In interviews the investigators found the triplets to 
be excellent entertainers; they were congenial, witty, 
and clever in repartee. However, there was nothing in 
their appearance, ways, manners, expressions, or voices 
that suggested similarity. 

The present heights and weights of the D triplets 
are ns shown in Table 14. 

iNTELLIGIiNCE RATINGS 

Each of the D triplets took thel'erman Group, Form 
B, Intelligence Test at the beginning and at the end of 
their high-school courses. The tests were adminis¬ 
tered by testers from the high school attended. IQ’s 
are recorded in Table IS. 

The D triplets were unwilling to take another intel¬ 
ligence test; the investigators did not urge them to do 
so. 


TABLE 14 




Wc'miu 

c. 

S tcct 10 iiiclicit 

143 IKKludH 


5 feet 9 inclicfi 

M7 pounds 

Ca. 

S feet 4 iitcUcH 

U6 puuudH 
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TABLE 15 

Tehmak IQ’s ok Q 'rRH'],iiis 



Dale 

IQ 

c. 

M6‘24 

n 



n 

w. 

1*16-24 

n 



m 

Ca. 

MfiOH 

84 


1-12-28 

83 


SCIKX)L RkcOKUS 

The transcripts of the 1) triplets' school records for 
Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 show that C. and W. took the 
same courses and in all but three courses made grades 
of 3 or 3-f. Ill Business Law and Social Problems C. 
made grades of 2, while W. made grades of 3; in Auto 
Shop each made grades of 2, and each made grades of 
1 in the four years of Physical Education. Except for 
a grade of I in Domestic Art, Ca. made grades of 2 
or 2'-[- in all courses throughout the four years of high 
school. (Passing grade of school is 3; grade for col¬ 
lege recommendation is 2.) 

Ca. attended a large state university for about six 
weeks, then left in order to take a trip to Plawaii. She 
does not plan upon going back to schooL The boys 
are not planning upon taking college courses. 




V 


Handwriting of the H and of the Los Angeles 

Triplets 

A study of the handwritings of the H triplets and the 
Los Angeles triplets follows. This study was made by 
J. Clark Sellers, examiner and photographer of sus¬ 
pected and disputed documents. The very limited 
number of handwriting specialists of Mr. Sellers’ 
standing makes this portion of the study a very valuable 
contribution. 

Fork WORD 

It appears that there is no otlicr act a person performs which is so 
identifying as his handwriting. 

Every writer forms certain habits in writing which arc charac¬ 
teristic of that particular individual. No two persons look exactly 
alike, no two persons talk exactly alike, no hvo persons do any par¬ 
ticular task c.\RCt!y alike which calls fur tlic coordination of a group 
of muscles. Because of the latter fact, no two persons write ex¬ 
actly alike. While the hand, arm, wrist, and fingev.s contain the 
same number of muscles, having the same general function in each 
person, it appears certain that in no two persons arc these muscles 
developed alike in their capacity to coordinate, or in their ability 
to obey the will of the writer. If the writing factors arc individual 
to each person, tlten tlic liaiulwrlting produced by those factors must 
be individual to each person. 

The writing of another ni.ay be closely imitated, as far as gen¬ 
eral pictorial effect is concerned, bw the muscular habit and per¬ 
sonal writing impulse are extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
imitate successfully cither by design or by accident, and it is due to 
this fact tliat identification may be made from liandAvriting, wlicn 
properly examined. 

The microscope enables one to go into fields wlicrc the imitator 
docs not go. Under the microscope the h.'ilting stroke, irregular 
line, and nervous tremor due to conscious clTort and patchwork, 

[139] 
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which arc so lrc<iuctitly found in a forKcry, arc clearly discernible. 

The natural writinp of an adult is normally free and automatic 
and is done without conscious effort, whereas the /orrery is nearly 
always written iti a slow, hesitating manner, producing a hailing, 
irregular line resulting in an unnatural appearing writing. Due 
to the extreme care taken, the forger usually writes with a finger 
movement, as lie cannot use ordinary free hand movement and 
closely imitate the \vriling of another. Therefore, to pain better 
control he uses a constrained finger and hand movement that neces¬ 
sitates frequent lifts of the pen, as the distance he can write in this 
manner is very limited, VVhcii the pen is lifted the forger usually 
retraces the preceding stroke for a short distance cndcavoririg to 
“blend in" the two strokes so the pen lifts will not be noticed. 
This condition Is greatly different from the pen lifts due to habit. 

Pressure, sliading, and the maimer of liolding the pen arc fre¬ 
quently lughly individual and should be taken Into consideration. 

A simulated writing will almost invariably contain characteristics 
it should not contain, and characteristics it should contain are almost 
sure to he omitted. 

Most people are not familiar with the identifying characteristics 
of their own writing. Very few arc familiar ^vith the identifying 
characteristics of the writing of another. And if one were familiar 
with all the characteristics of his own handwriting and familiar 
with all the characteristics of the writing of another, even then he 
could not produce the writing of the latter, because his mind could 
not control the muscles to such an extent ns to omit all of his own 
handwriting cliurnctcristics and inject all the handwriting character¬ 
istics of the other. 

The H Triplets and tub Los Angeles 'rRiPLETS 

Prcqucntly a handwriting expert on tlie witness stand is asked 
the following question, “If two or more persons learned to write 
the same handwriting system, will not their writing so nearly re¬ 
semble each other that it will be impossible to identify tlic writers 
by their Imndwriting?*' 

Of course, if they were alt taught to write from a common model 
and eacli was able to reproduce exactly the form and writing move¬ 
ment of the model, then each one would write exactly alike. liow- 
cver, practical experience will demonstrate to anyone tlwit students 
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do not nccuratcly reproduce the model forms placed before them 
in the penmanship class. 

The manner and the degree to which e.'icli |)erson diverges frnm 
the form taught constitutes the individual writing habit of that 
person. 

The present eases of the H triplets and the Los Angeles triplets 
arc most interesting and most vnlunbic studies of tlic limitations as 
well as the strength of identification by handwriting. 

Tlie conditions under which the specimens of handwriting were 
obtained were as nearly the same as it was possible to arrange. Tlic 
triplets in eacli ease wrote exactly the same text from a common 
typewritten letter. Each of the triplets wrote the specimen witli the 
same pen, with ink from the same bottle, and wliile seated at the 
same table. None of the triplets watched the others write, and 
each specimen was put out of sight as soon as it was written so 
that none could consciously or unconsciously attempt to copy the 
writing of any of the others, 

The II triplets had gone to tlic same grade school and through 
the s.^me high school together, had taken pcnmnnsliip from the 
same teaclicrs, and were taught the same system of penmanship, 
namcl 5 ', tiic Palmer System. 

The Los Angeles triplets had also learned to write the same 
System of writing, namely, the Zancr and Illoscr System. 

A study of cacli of tlie specimens of each set of triplets forcibly 
brings forward tlie caution that it is dangerous to attempt to make 
an identification from a limited amount of handwriting. Note the 
word "trip” in the second line of the H triplets’ specimens. These 
words are so nearly alike that it would he dangerous to attempt 
to make a positive identification from that one word. 

It appears just as evident that with a larger amount of hand¬ 
writing each one of tlic triplets has developed certain individual idio¬ 
syncrasies in liandwriting which make it quite evident each triplet 
can be distinguished by his handwriting. 

Tlie question has been asked as to whether or not any two of 
each trio write more nearly alike. In the writing of the H triplets, 
the writing of W. and J. npiwnr more similar and H.'s contains more 
divergencies. 

The writing of the Los Angeles triplets slum's less matuiiiy and 
probably fewer writing peculiarities than found in tlic liaiulwriting 
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of the H triplets, nevertheless there are suflicient pccuJian’tics and 
habits already developed in the handwriting of the Los AhkcIcs 
triplets by whicli each one can be dislinj^ishcd and idcntillcd. Pic- 
torially, Ray.'s and R.'s writing resemble each other very closely, 
but a careful examination of each letter does not hear iliis out. In 
fact, R. appears to liavc developed more Individuality in ^vriting 
than either of tlie others. 

It appears the handwriting of tliesc two sets of trijilcts provides 
an .inswcr in some measure at least to tlic oft-repeated t|ucsiion, 
“Can persons he distinguislicd or identified by (heir handwriting 
regardless of similarities in environment, ^vr^^lng systems learned, 
and licreditary innucnccs on the muscular and nervous makeup of 
the writer?” 

Respectfully siibinitlcd, 

[Signed] J. Clark Sellers, 

Kxainincr and Photcjgraplicr of 
Suspected and Disputed Documents. 
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FIGURE 15 

HaNOWrITIKO OP W. (H T,'RlPl.liT) 
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FIGURE 17 

Handwritiko of Ray, (Los Anobles Triplut) 
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FIGURE 18 

Handwriting of R, (Los Anobles Triplet) 
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FIGURE 19 

Handwriting op W. (Los Angrlbs Triplet) 
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A CoMl'AlUSON OK TUI-; HaNDWHITINC; ok 'I'llU H 'ruu’t.lvis 

Selections taken from tlu- ssinu’ rflativc [Misition In Irltri' wtinen 
be retinest by cadi of tlio iripleis, H., VV., ;nul Ivaeli in Uirn 

ibe text nf thr U-vtrr fvnnt a vomnnai lyj’ewviiii'n ntotli'l, 
tisinj' ibe saiiu- pc-rt ink from tin* sjimc Ixilile. None liad iieocss 
to handwritiiifi of tfie other two (roin wliiirli be cmtld ennseioiislj nr 
uucoiiiicicmsly copy clur ftirms used hy the others. 'riievc is siifli- 
cient handwriting .shown liert* to cstahlish tleJinilely tliose srdections 
as liavinfj been written l>y three individuals, yet :in intenstitit; lateral 
comparison of similaritj' in some of the letter hjiins used by cacli in 
the same words can be made. 
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and \V., lakcii from a Idler which cacli C(»|*led from a i’dijuiiuii 
typewritten model, nsin^ the saino pen and ink from llie same hottle. 
R. and W. iii'c strikingly similar physically. A liilctal icnnpai ison 
of tlic manner in which each writes the same word is iiuctTstini', 
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VI 

Possible Genetic Relationships among Triplets 

The literature on the phenomena of tripling is very 
limited, since tripling is in reality the process of twin¬ 
ning repeated either simultaneously or in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Thus the findings of twins are considered to be 
doubled or duplicated in the case of triplets. The 
repetition of the twinning process, however, does more 
than double the possible genetic relationships among 
triplet offspring. 

In the case of twins, two general types are commonly 
recognized, single ovum (monozygotic) and bi-ova 
(dizygotic). Monozygotic twins often are referred to 
as duplicate or identical, since they are found to be 
very much alike; their genesis is thought to be a single 
ovum fertilized by a single spermatozoon. Dizygotic 
twins, called siblings or fraternal, are not found to 
bear as close resemblance as the monozygotic. Usual¬ 
ly the resemblance is closer than that of siblings of dif¬ 
ferent ages since contemporaneous spermatozoa and 
ova are, perhaps, more alike than those developed at 
different times. Dizygotic twins are tiiought to origi¬ 
nate from two ova fertilized by two spermatozoa. 

Thorndike (29, p. 44), in measuring fifty pairs of 
unselccted public-school twins, found the resemblance 
of twins to be approximately .80 in amount. When all 
these twin pairs were ranked according to the degree 
of resemblance, a curve (Figure 24) resulted that led 
Thorndike to question whether twins represent two dis- 

[ 153 ] 
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Distribution op Riisii.viBLAN’CB Curvb of I'iftv Pairs of I'wins 
From Tliorndikc (29) 

tiiict modes of fertilization and genesis. Instead of a 
bi-modal curve, the curve showed the closest likenesses 
to grade ofT gradually into notable differences. The 
most identical twins, moreover, were found in some 
respect to be less like each other than ordinary sib¬ 
lings. 

Danforth (7), in regard to the extent of similarity in 
biovular twins, says: 

"It may be assumed that bioviilar twins will on the whole re¬ 
semble each other to a degree abtmt l<> tlxi avcr.agc for all 

cliildrcn of the same family. In individual seis the <lcgrcc of rc- 
sembinnee will vary widely, since the possible combination of traits 
from the maternal and paternal germ jdasms are very many.* It is 
conceivable that occasionally (with our population ami birth rate, 
perhaps once in eight or ten years) a pair of Inovular twins would 
be born with identical germ plasms. iMorc frciiuent should be 
biovular twins differing in only one chromosome, and progressively 
more frequent the pairs differing by larger and largci' degrees until 
the average of fraternal resemblance is reached. I'hcn progressively 
less frequent sliould be pairs differing to Increasing degree below the 
fraternal average." 

Biologists give us various modes of monozyirotic 

^"On (he ansiimpiion thiu cltroinoaAiueii iiiniiunin dirir (ndividiiiiliiy tuid 
lime 'crooning over’ doc!i not occur, there would mill he no losf< ili.in -1,096 
possible kimlA of germ celts (o be produced by n Ki^'Cn iiulividiml of clilicr 
sex" (Donforth’s footnote). 
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twinning. Newman (19, p. 131) says that there are 
three, namely: 

1. Fission of the blastoderm, 

2* Double gastrulation, and possibly 

3. Complete fission of the bilateral halves of a sin¬ 
gle embryonic axis. 

Williams (see 9, p. 425) recognizes four possible 
ways of producing single-ovum twins: 

1. Fertilization of two polar bodies, 

2. Premature separation of one or more blastomeres 
from a segmenting ovum, 

3. Cleavage of the embryonic area, and 

4. Double gastrulation of the blastodermic vesi¬ 
cle. 

A retarding agency in the development of the ferti¬ 
lized egg is commonly considered conducive to the 
twinning phenomenon. Newman (19, pp. 133-134) 
cites three possible retarding agents as fallows: 

1. TJndersiimulalion of the eijg due to some defecl 
in the developmenf-iniiiaiing mechanism of the sperm. 
Davenport found that twinning is rather strongly 
inherited in the male line. Newman adds that only 
one-egg twinning could be inherited through the male 
line, for twinning as a result of this factor could be 
possible only in the case of monozygotic twins, since 
dizygotic twinning is a phenomenon of ovulation and 
does not concern the male. An undcrstimulated ovum 
would be retarded and would undergo belated fission; 
the degree of retardation would determine the conse¬ 
quences. 
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2. BeInleJ placentation due (o failure of ihc corpus 

luteum to stimulate the uierittc mucosa, Newman ex¬ 
plains that some discoordination be¬ 

tween the various intricately interdependent factors 
responsible for iniplantaiion of the ovum” arc involved 
in this condition. The objccthni that according to this 
view a given mother would always produce twins, since 
the same mechanism presumably would persist 
throughout the reproductive life, is met with the sug¬ 
gestion that possibly single offspring from parents ex¬ 
hibiting one-egg twinning arc not true single offspring, 
but that each represents a survivor of a pair of twins, 
one of which succumbed to hazards present in connec¬ 
tion with one-egg (winning. Newman considers this 
the least objectionable theory of twinning in man. 

3. An hereditary character dependent upon a re- 
cesswc gene. A gene acting as a growth-retarding 
factor, causing a temporary "period of v]uicscence” 
may result in a belated placentation and twinning. 
According to this theory, twinning could be irans- 
mittecl as readily through the female as tlirough the 
male line. Some of the zygotes, in the case of parents 
heterozygous for the twinning gene, would be mono- 
zygous for the character and twinning would result. 
In such matings, single offspring could occur also. 
Newman considers this genetic theory of twinning 
rather fantastic, but, in view of Davenport’s findings, 
does not wish to exclude it as one of the possibilities. 

In general, all theories as to the genesis of twins 
may be grouped into four categories, namely, those per¬ 
taining to 
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1. Ovulation and sperm maturation, 

2. Fertilization, 

3. Ovum fission, and 

4. Chromosomal characters. 

Newman’s and Williams’ theories presented above 
cover causes and modes of ovum fission. Davenport’s 
findings have been cited to explain ovum segmentation 
as a result of chromosomal characteristics. Fertiliza¬ 
tion in these theories is taken to be the result of a 
single spermatozoon uniting with a single ovum (ex¬ 
cept Williams’ theory of fertilization of two polar 
bodies which necessarily would require two sperma¬ 
tozoa) . 

A chromosomal theory, other than a growth-retard¬ 
ing gciie, may account for additional twin and triplet 
genesis. During the series of cell divisions, the chro¬ 
mosomes of sex-cells divide longitudinally by the typi¬ 
cal process of mitosis and retain their number through¬ 
out. It may be possible that this mitotic division is 
a double division (due to a recessive gene, stimulating 
mitotic division), not in one case out of 10,000 fertili¬ 
zations (incidence of triplets), but in one case out of, 
perhaps, 330,000 cases (if all below cited types of trip¬ 
let genesis occur about equally). Double and triple 
longitudinal division would result in two and in three 
sets of chromosomes so that two or three nviclear forma¬ 
tions are possible in both the male and in tiie female 
cells. Gescll (9, p. 425) points out this possibility 
when he says tliat “we must recognize the indisputable 
occurrence occasionally of an ovum wUl^ double germi¬ 
nal vesicle (two nuclei). Boveri has suggested the 
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additional possibility "-actually demonstrated on eggs 
of sea-urchins and becs—that a sperm may occasionally 
unite with only one half of a precociously divided 
ovum, leaving the other half to develop partheno- 
genetically (Danforth) 

It is possible for an ovum to be penetrated by two 
spermatozoa. Customarily this docs not happen. That 
it docs happen infrequently is pointed out by Holmes. 
"Eggs frequently exhibit a curious reaction which 
prevents them from being entered by more than one 
sperm/’ says Holmes (II, pp. I56-I57). "The first 
sperm cell that succeeds in penetrating into the egg 
cytoplasm stimulates it to undergo a cliange at the sur¬ 
face, which prevents other sperms from gaining en¬ 
trance. Were it not for this delicate anti rapid reaction, 
eggs might be fertilized by several sperm cells. When 
this occurs, as it docs under exceptional circumstances, 
it frequently leads to abnormalities of development." 
When the "exceptional circumstances" include a bi- 
nuclear ovum, the simultaneous penetration of two 
spermatozoa may cause no abnormality of development 
other than two well-formed olfspring-uni-ovum-bi- 
spermatozoa twins. Should but one spermatozoon 
penetrate a two- or three-nuclear ovum, only one nu¬ 
cleus could be developed. We must also recognize 
that possible triplet relationships may be multiplied 
according to the relationship of the fertilizing male 
cells. Cell division of the female scx-ccll is very un¬ 
equal so that only one large cell matures and three 
small polar bodies, formed by reduction division, soon 
disintegrate without taking part in development. In 
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natTure Q'vust 



germ-oell (female) 

first polar body 


divisions Of first 
• polar body 

seoosid. polar body 


FIGURE 25 

Diagram Showing the Genesis of the Ovum 
After T, Boveri 


A similar diagram in which all the dauglitcr cells were of equal 
size would illustrate the genesis of four spermatozoa. 


the case of the male cell, the cell division is equal and 
takes place twice so that four spermatozoa ;'esult from 
the maturation of a single male germ-cell (Figure 2S). 
Since these four germ-cells are derived from the same 
single cell, they may be considered “identical.” Ac¬ 
cording to current views the four germ-cells arc con¬ 
sidered as being comprised of two sets of two identical 
cells, that is, only cells and their polar bodies arc 
considered identical. The four mature cells, how¬ 
ever, that are derived from a single cell are of identi¬ 
cal structure and may well be considered identical. 
Moreover, these four cells may be in closer juxtaposi¬ 
tion and may have equal characteristics of virility and 
attractability to the same or to several germ-cells of the 
opposite sex. Thus, multiple offspring may be pater¬ 
nally identical or paternally sibling according to 
whether they are fertilized by identical or by sibling 
spermatozoa respectively. Likewise, offspring may 
be maternally identical or maternally sibling accord- 
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ing to whether they arc developed from identical or 
from sibling ova respectively. 

In. order to analyze all possible relationships among 
triplets it may be expedient to list all possible types of 
spermatozoa and ova that may be the genesis of triplet 
offspring. Table 16 gives these respective types. 


TAHLK 16 

Typi's of GiiRM'CuLLS Tiiat May Hii PossiRLK Gbnusis of 
Triiv.et OfFSI'HINO 



Male 


Female 

i 

Sperm 

1 

ovum 

a 

>ib. ii]icrma 

2 

sib. ova 

2 

Iden. sperms 

2 

iden. ova 

3 

sib. spcriiis 

3 

■ib. ova 

3 

sperms 

3 

iden. ova 

2 

Idcii. sperms ntid 1 sib. sperm 

2 

iden. ova and 1 sili. ovum 

1 

SMiiicleiir sperm 

1 

3>ntirlear ovum 

1 

a-nuclcar spertu 

1 

2*MMrlc.ir ovum 

1 

2*nuclcar sperm find 1 sib. sperm 

1 

2*niictcar nviiin atui 1 sib, ovum 

1 

2-n«clettr sperm arid 1 Wtii. sperm 

1 

2'mi«lcnr ovum nhd 1 iilen. ovum 


Figure 26 presents the various possible modes of ferti¬ 
lization of each gcrm-ccll. The particular occurrences 
of mitosis are not designated in this scheme, but arc so 
obvious that the reader will readily understand where 
they take place. This figure shows that there are 33 
possible modes of fertilization of gcrm-ccll (or cells) 
giving rise to triplets. This does not discriminate be¬ 
tween modes of monozygotic twinning enumerated 
above, nor does it include the theory of polar-body 
fertilization presented by Williams, nor does it show 
the two possible combinations in two cases. 

It may be inferred that a late fission of the fertilized 
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- -- 3l ovum 



FIGURE 26 

Possible Fiirtilizations of Germ-Cells Generating Triplut 

Offspring 
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TABLE 17 

Possible Triplet Rblation'ships According 'i'o Gbrm-Cbll 
Genesis and Fertilization 


Cj'cnejts 

T 

1 ovum 

X ] 5, then -i- 3 
X 1 S, one div. -i-' 2 

11 . 

2 sib. ova 

X 2 8Jb. S, then I 2 
X 2 iden. S, then 1 H' 2 

m. 

2 idcn. ova 

X 2 idcn. S, 1 2 

X 2 lib. S, I 2 

IV. 

3 sib. ova 

X 3 lib. S 
X 3 idcn. € 

X 2 Idcn,, 1 lib. S 

V. 

3 Iden, ova 
X 3 idcn, S 
X 3 sib. S 
X 2 idcn., 1 sib. S 

VI. 

2 iden., 1 lib., ova 
X 2 Iden., t sib. S 
X 2 iden,, 1 lib. S 


X 3 sib. S 
X 3 idcn. S 

vri. 

1 3-niictear ovum 
X 1 3-nuclear S 
X I 2-nuclear and 1 Iden. S 
X I 2-miclear and 1 sib. 8 
X 2 iden., 1 lib. S 
X 3 idcn. 8 
X 3 sib. S 


Kelfliionalirp 


Iden. 

Iden. 


2 idcn.; l nib. 

Pat. iden.; 2 mm. idcn., 1 mot. sib. 


Idcn. 

Mat idcn.; 2 pai. idcn,, J pai, jlb. 


Sib. 

Mat. ftb.; pal. iden. 

Mat. ah).; 2 pat. Iden., 1 pni. sib. 


Idcn. 

Mat. iden., pat, sib. 

Mat. Idcn., 2 pot. iden., 1 pat. sib. 


2 iden., i ilh. 

2 mat. idcn., pat. liin.; 1 mai. sib,, 
pat. idcn. with one nnci pat. sib,, 
mat, idcn. wiih oihcr 

1 sib.; 2 mat. iilcii., pat. sib. 

2 iden.; 1 mat. sib-, pat, idcn. 


Idcn. 

Idcn. 

2 idcn.; I mat. idcn., pni. sll>. 
2 idcn.; ] mat, iden., pat. niIi. 
Iden. 

Mni. idcn., jmt. sib. 
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TABLE 17 {conlinued) 



Genesis 

Uelatiunship 

VIII. 



1 2>nuclcor ovum 

X I 2-nuclcar S, 1 -f- 2 

Iden. 


X 2 iden. S, 1-1-2 

' Iden. 


X 2 sib, S, 1 -I- 2 

2 itlcn.; 1 mat. iden., pat. sib. 

IX. 

1 2*nuclcnr, I «ib., ova 

X 1 2'nuclear, 1 sib. S 

2 iden.; I sih. 


X 1 2-nucIenr, 1 iden, S 

I*at. iden.; 2 mat. iden,, i mat. sib. 


X 3 sib. S 

Pat. sib.; 2 mor. iden., L mat. sib. 


X 3 iden. S 

Pat. iden.; 2 mot. iden., 1 mat. sib, 


X 2 iden,, I sib, S 

2 iden., 1 sib. 


X 2 iden., 1 sib S (aliernalivc) 

2 mat. iden., pnt. sib.; 1 mat. sib., 
pat. iden. with one and pnt. sib., 
mat. iden. with other 

Iden. 

X. 

1 2-niiclear, 1 iden., ova 

X 1 2-nuclenri 1 iden. S 


X 1 2'nuclear, 1 eib. S 

Mat. iden.; 2 pnt. iden., 1 pat. sib. 


X 2 iden., 1 sib. S 

2 iden.; 1 mni. iden., pat. sib. 


X 2 iden., 1 alb. S (alieritative) 

2 mat. iden., pnt. sib.; 1 mat, iden., 
pnt. sib. with one eiul mat. sib. oiid 
pat. iden. with other 

Idvn. 


X 3 iden. S 


X 3 sib. S 

Mni. idem; pnt. sil). 


Abbrcviaiiona used: S sperm and sperms; x ^ crossed with; ultn, 
= idcnticnl; tib. — sIIjIIuk; mat. — mntcrnolly; pal. “ poicrnally. 


ovum may result in greater similarity between the mul¬ 
tiple offspring than an earlier fission. This cannot be 
presented expediently in schema, hence only pre- and 
post-fertilization devisions are taken into account. The 
fertilization of a polar body is not included since a pre- 
fertilization division of ovum offers all the possibilities 
of a mother ceil and a polar body. A divided unfer¬ 
tilized ovum might, also, be more susceptible to fertili¬ 
zation and development than a polar body, since 
sufficient cytoplasm could be provided for each divi¬ 
sion in contrast to the limited amount of cytoplasm 
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provided a polar body. However, if the reader wishes 
to include the possibilities of fertilized polar bodies 
he can keep in mind that the possibilities of fertiliza¬ 
tion and the relationships among triplets fnnn this 
source are the same as those of the identical ova {un¬ 
fertilized divided ovum). (Ordinarily the ovum and 
first polar body are not thought of as other than sib¬ 
ling, but since their structure is the same they may be 
considered as identical.) 

The relationships among triplets can be interpreted 
readily from Figure 26, Table 17 specifies the rela¬ 
tionships among triplets according to germ-cell genesis 
and fertilization. 

In summary, \vc may say that there are, perhaps, 37 
possible modes of triplet genesis giving rise to 10 dis¬ 
tinct types of triplet relationships, namely; 

1. Identical 

2. Sibling 

3. Two identical j 1 sibling 

4. Paternally identical; 2 maternally identical, 1 
maternally sibling 

5. Paternally identical and maternally sibling 

6. Maternally identical; 2 paternally identical, 1 
paternally sibling 

7. Maternally identical and paternally sibling 

8. Two maternally identical and paternally sib¬ 
ling; 1 maternally sibling, paternally identical 
with one and paternally sibling, maternally 
identical with other 

9. Two maternally identical and paternally sib¬ 
ling; 1 sibling 
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10. Maternally sibling; 2 paternally identical, 1 
paternally sibling 

The degrees of similarities and differences among 
triplet offspring may be influenced by the type of re- 
iationship and also by the mode of genesis. 



VII 

PLACKNTAL RELATl ON SIII PS 

For the laymiiii the number of jilnccntac is usually 
considered the index of the rclaiionship of triplets. 
However, paternal relationships cannot he inferred 
from the number of placentae nor can all types of ma¬ 
ternal relationships be thus determined. Moreover, a 
most careful examination often is necessary in order to 
determine sinj^mlariiy nr plurality v)f placentae. 

The placenta consists of chorio-ainnioiuc mem¬ 
branes, plus the decidua basalis of the maternal uterus. 
The amnion is a structure usually distijict for each in¬ 
dividual twin or triplet unit, irrespective of identi- 
cality. This situation is due to the fact that the amnion 
is a clcvclopmeiu of the embryo per xc, whereas the 
chorion is a wall of the original blastodermic vesicle, 
and where this is a unit structure, as it presumably is 
in identical siblings there will naturally be but one 
chorionic formation. A number of cases have been 
collected of apparently single amnions in identical 
tAvIns (Holzapfcl), but it is generally believed that tin’s 
circumstance represents in reality a perforation of two 
originally separate amnionic membranes. 

Placentae will, then, always he multiple in ma¬ 
ternally fraternal embryos and single in the niiucrnally 
identical type. It often happens, however, even in 
non-identical fetuses, that there exists an {ipptircnily 
single placenta, I’his is due t(» closely adjacent im¬ 
plantations on the uterine wall, with resultant fusion. 
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With anything less than intensive examination, then, 
these cases may be described as single-placenta in¬ 
stances and have undoubtedly caused some confusion. 
This circumstance is reported by the physician who 
attended at the delivery of the D triplets. One boy and 
the girl apparently were attached to a single placenta, 
a circumstance giving rise to confusion until it is 
viewed ns a probable instance of implantation close to¬ 
gether with svtbsequent fusion of two originally distinct 
placentae. It is quite possible, of course, to find rela¬ 
tive retardation of one twin or triplet over the others, 
even in the case of identicals, due to some circulatory 
impairment in the area of the one placental segment, 
with preponderance of one anastomotic system over 
the other. 

The single placenta reported by the pliysician in 
attendance at the delivery of the Los Angeles triplets 
could be explained in like manner. However, it is 
also possible that maternally these children are identi¬ 
cal, but paternally perhaps only two arc identical. The 
blond may be paternally sibling to bis brunette triplet 
brothers. A single placenta Avould be possible in this 
case, and di/Tercnccs in hair and eye coloring would 
not preclude maternally sibling relationship. 

Whether the physicians in attendance during the de¬ 
livery of the triplets studied made intensive examina¬ 
tions of the respective placentae is nf)t known. The 
physicians in two cases, for the Los Angeles and for 
the D triplets, preserved the placentae for about fif¬ 
teen and twenty years respectively ami used them for 
illustrative material when lecturing before medical 
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classes, hence we may infer that their examinations 
were not superficial. 

The measurements and ladings of the triplets studied 
arc presented, not with a view of substantiating any of 
our theories of relationships—the factors are too com¬ 
plicated and our instruments of measurement too crude 
for that—but rather to give the reader our data and to 
permit him to make his own speculations. 



VIII 


SUMMARY 

The fiiulings of three sets of triplets subjected to 
varying amounts of investigations have been presented. 
The three sets represent a progressive scries of simi¬ 
larity. The first is, by all popular conceptions, an 
identical set; the second consists of two popularly con¬ 
sidered identicals and an obvious odd; the individuals 
of the third set are clearly dissimilar. 

The data of this study arc the findings of standard 
physical tests and measurements, neurological exami¬ 
nations, psychological tests, personality and psychiatric 
investigations, as well as data on developmental his¬ 
tory, Added to these are studies by specialists in the 
respective fields of finger-printing, handwriting, and 
dental formations. 

It is believed that these data will be of value for 
certain definite reasons: first, as comparative material 
for subsequent clieck against similar studies; and, sec¬ 
ondly, as a possible check against future developments 
in these individuals themselves. Pathological investi¬ 
gations of twins and triplets arc of unusual interest and 
value; they would be of much more significance if 
made in comparison with previous intensive investiga¬ 
tions of the same individuals when normal. Sooner 
or later physical or mental pathology is inevitable in 
the development of all individuals; it is then desirable 
to have at hand the findings long antedating this 
pathology. 

[ 109 ] 
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It is believed that the findings of this study are with¬ 
in the limits of cxpcriHiental error, and are of value 
in proportion to the vahie of the tests themselves. It 
seems possible that dissimilarities become manifest, in 
many fields, in proportion to the lineness of measure¬ 
ments available. 

As a second part of the study, theories of 37 possible 
modes of triplet genesis, giving rise to 10 distinct types 
of relationship among triplets, are presented. This 
part of the study is frankly admitted to be speculative. 
It seems worth while to bring together these possibili¬ 
ties, hazarding what seem to the writers as legitimate 
opinions. This part, however, is a theoretical out¬ 
growth of the objective work, and does not, of course, 
add or detract from the data themselves. 
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UNU liTUDE m TKIPl-ETS: AVI-C DKS TIIEORIKS DE LEURS RE- 
LATIONS C;j^,N’£TIQUi:S POSSIIILES 

(RimirnO 

Dntis cede fiiuclc on a fail aubir un grami programtne d’lnvcsilgadon h 
irois groupes dc trij)lci(i, Lc« Irois gniuiie* rcpriscniciit title sSric prcigrcssivc 
dc aimilnriii. Le premier cst ii»dcmir|iic, ncUtii Ic jugcmcni coiniimn; Ic 
detixiJmc sc compuse de deux jumenus idcuvbpie5» nebiit Ic jugrnieiu t ommun 
Cl uu jimicttu mm identinuc; Ic troisiciijc grniipc »c cofiJii(i''p dc triils jumcaiix 
non ideiitiques. I.cr riNuItniA nbjccii/a dnna lea diiinnitic?i iIch incAiircs 
pliyai*|iic«, dc la iictiroliigu', dc In psycbiatrie, dc In psycbnbiK’ic, ct dc I'fedu- 
catioii floiu cumpl^t^K pnr ica r6soliaii dea Apkinilaici dca domaiiie<i dc In 
dcminicric, dc I'^criturc, cl du sysicmc licriilUin dc premtre dca iiuprcssioits 
dcM doigta, 

Toulcs lc8 niesurcs |>liysi(|UC8 du premier groii|ic dc triplets out etc siiiii- 
laircs d'linc fn^on surprciinnte. Des cx.iincna ticuro1og>i|tJes uii( inontrf 
un 6tat appnrcnimcnt idEniiijuc des i6llescs, dcs sysitmcs aeiisoriel ci niotcur; 
des examens opluhalmatoguiues otti itvuntr^ uu prnlonncmciit dc la pruucllc 
cn clinqiic cna. Lea r^sultnta dea (cstH niciiinux oni prcaipic idcntitiucs; 
lea trniiaerijiiions dca niitca scolnircs itmntrcni ipic prcmpic lea iiiciiica tmica 
ont replies par ces iripicis. (]unn() mcme ik auraictu .•inivi tea cours nvee 
dea prufcaaeurH diii6repls. Uch ctuivcnuuluns avee les |Mitfe^seiitH, Ita em* 
ploycura, el lea aiiila dea ulplc(a oni inoiur^ ipie nul irotM Itidividua tie pour* 
rflloiu pcut>(!(re ae reaaemLitcr pliui A regard dc I'lippiirciicc, den itii^rfita, 
et de I’iiublletd tiuc cca troiH triplets. Lcs imprcRainriH dcH diilgia ccpcndaiu 
n'ont pna hxb indcnii()uea ct i'nnnly»e dc I'icriture pnr un a])(L'ialiaio n iMotur6 
dcs didicettcca individticlles bleu quo I'^criiure all nomldi Ulentbitie & une 
pcraotinc non spicinliaic. Pen ((ueniionnnirea pour tcaicr In per.soi)iiDlli6 
out monird uno ainillariKl siirprepAnte ile r^popacai aiir 130 ripniisea pour 
cliaque triplet totitea lea r^ponaea snuf onve out cii coiiipItSieiiiciil ic ninne 
carACtire, Ob lea vnriatioitH se aoiti inontr^ca, il n'n aemld6 ctre uullo re¬ 
lation conainnee etitre deux des trok \ Tigard du irctlRkmc. 

Lc dcuxiimc groupc de tfi(tlciH a'cai cutn|ios6 dc deux bruiia ct d’un 
blond. Lcs tncaurcs pltyaiqiiea dcs ijriina ac aorit licaiicoiip rcssemblces ct out 
dif{£r6 dc ccllcs du blond. Lea r6siiltnts dea teats nieiunux ct lcs iioica sco- 
tairca out iudiqui qtte In did^rence ctUrc les btuua n'cai pns si graude epte 
ccllc ciitrc I'lin ou Tflutre dea deux ei lc blond. Ccpcndaiit lea teats dc 
vocnbiilnirc, lea teats d'lialiilct^ m^cnnltpic, lcs Eludes dc lu iicraonnalit^, ct 
lcs cxnincna pavcliiatrlqucs n’ont jina tuontr^ qiic Ic» bnins kc rcsacinbicnt 
Vun i I'amrc plus quo run o« rnuire reascmblc nu Vilond. 

Lea membres du iroiaiimc groupc de triplets out cu dcs iuUrcts indi- 
vidiicis. Nul jumenu n’n aimd plus I’lm on rniiirc dcs atiircs deux junicaux 
qu’un Butre frirc ou socur, ct lcs triplets ne ac aont plus fr6(|uent6s qii’uu 
autre frirc ou socur. 

Outre lcs donntica dc In rccberchc, lcs AViteura pr£scntcnt trente-aept 
moycna d’originc dea triplets teaquets caiisciu dix rcluiiuiis distiiiotcs ciitrc 
lea triplets. Cc grand noiiibrc d'origiuc dc triplets cl cic rclaiioiis gcn£- 
tiquea cat baai sur ]n coiiccpiion r|uc lea speruintuzoulcH (|ui cnuscut lcs 
triplets peuvent Sire idcniiqucB ou dc pnrcnl6, ct que lcs ocufs (|ui cniisciit 
Ice triplets peuvem 6lrc idciUlqucs ou dc pnrcui^. Lc oroiRCinciit dc divers 
tyi>c8 dc apcrmtitozoVdcB ct d'oeufa doniicrnii done dcs cn/’niiis doiu lc.s 
relations dependent dc leur ^tat idcniique ou ilc parent^ ]>tiicrunl ou iiia- 
terncl. 


AwPKUSDN jit SCJJMinUMANN 



EWE l5.STr^R;Rt;t,JU*S;U as 15RIUJ?<GES, f:j\^CIlUE&Sl.JCH 
TME0R!R7« VmM UlSti, MmUJCHEK UESri li^CilEN 

tfi ilicwf i*fiHme*s««i’’pr« tiwtot a«»«cdchnien 

Ihi' djfi liJMppro »if))fft pine 
In Btewg fl'«^ ArdwfeSifH st>iwfe«»re4?' fefiic 'Sat- V)if c»rt« i*i, det allRC- 
mtiucn NkiriMM tint liSHpp*; dk ^wpjic J»rMeh> am 

iwcl afUcrmin al* i4tw»«li ««s^r»r1«psr« MiJifiJitilrto «n4 cinm iinvcr- 
kwnliar woglpichfn; dk fef-^rfei amt 4i« un^kkbpn. E* wcidcn 

objekiivc Ikfisnttp im Ikttjrti dtJ Vw»p«ili<Ji«'n Mr»i‘utiB«n, dcr 
tier J^tjchiattir, tht f'6»rh«l^i¥i u»t| «l«i Ei»wfesin*j., dMisb ItcEimlc vpn 
Spcziali«ieii im IkJcitrli 4«r Zafciihrilk«tt»i, dcr Uj9pb'>*kjsic, wnd dw Ueiid- 
lotJttchcn FingcrabdrwtSi^iiHrm* _ • ■ i, 

Alle kntpeOiflirn Mev-wnam an dai' ai^lcn i>»i!}jr)H»Biiippe crwicien »»cb 
all flberraichend Shtilii:i», l.*ie ncuidnRiKrItcn l'n«ei»«ehuniKcn offenbarien 
cinen an»c:hsinend iUpmstrhrn XuciaiMl jrr iki- S5nne»of«ane uno 

de* BRwcBMhRwyjiicmw {mmof Iki den AuBcnunursuchungcn 

mirden In Icdcm Fall Vcfi4n^r«inR Uca Aniiapfrli crmluplr, _ Wic an In- 
tclligenjipriifunKcn criticUen Xahlrn »aien Tan idcnilTtb. NDiicriingcn dcr 
Schuleenidrcn wcUen datauf hin, daw dleiK ntilllngc fatii die glclchcn 
Noun crbiclien, jiclbsi weno dii; S^tiwlCatber «nur vcischtcdcncn l,.ehrcrti 
«udicr( wordcft waren. Cietpilcbe mil Lthrcrn, Chef^, »nd Ffeunden dcr 
DrlKinge tinhen cnvlc^cn, daw drti IndividHuen wohl kamn^ moHlich 
einondcr in Bcitug auf Aut^tcfiett. fnicic»»n, wnd Fahi'gkcitcn, altniichcr icin 
kdnnun, ols dlenc drei PrHiinjae* Uic FioKcraltdriw^Ve, aher,_ mvieicn 
nichj fdcniiiai, und eine saflivcmandigc Analyst der llandsrliriftcn vvicn 
auf individviellp Unkpsrbipde Wn, id>wobl die llaiijitflirlfiori ciueni l.nun 
nil idcniiftch cmchunen. PraK^nboRen nbcf die I’ciJHiiiliclikcil [perKojinluy 
(cst (incsiionnnii'e!)’] llcreMcn eine eraiaunende Aniiebkch dcr Keaknoiicn. 
Die Art dcr Aniwori war lici alien, mil Ansnnlimc von U, der von Jcdcm 
dcr Drjilingc Kcgehcnen IJO Awwdrun in den drel Fallen vnlllg rIc'cIi. 
Wo Abweichungen bestanden, ichien keitic liestandiKc lUzicUunK r.wiicbcn 
2 wei bcsondcrcn MitRlicdcrn der DrillinRsKruppe im Ciegenaat* aii deni 
drilien Mitglicd 7U bcstchen. 

Die xweitc Dril!inK«Krutipe heaiand aus xvfci tirunciicn Mitglicdcrn und 
eluQtn blondcn Miiglitd. Die Hruneticn %varcn in Bezug auf ilire 
kSrpcrIichcn MesautiRen cinamfer acltr aiin(icb> nnd iintcraciiiedcn sicb von 
dem Hlonden, Die nn InielURenspriifungcn erbnlicjicn 2nhlcn und die 
noticrten Sciiulzeninren wicsen dsranf bin, doss dcr Ontcrsciiicd zwjachen 
den BruncUen niebt so grosa war, wic der IJnicrscliicd xwisclicn 
irgend cinem dcr brunciicn MitgUeder und dem blondcn MiigUcd. In 
WQrterschnizprvifungen. lUtifungcn der Fiiliigkeit zu mecljanlscben Tiltig- 
kelten, Pcrsbnlichkciis Untersuckungen, and piycbiatriicbcn Unlcrauckungcn, 
nber, zcigie cs sich niebr, dass die Briineiien einnnder iihnlicbcr wnien, nls 
irgend cincr von ihiicn dem Blonden akoHch wnr. 

Die Mitglicdcr dcr driitcn Gruppe crwJescn Individuclle Intcressen, 
Keiner von ibnen war Irgcnd einein dcr niulcrcn zwei stftrkcr ziigclnn, nls 
‘^rgend cincm pneicren Khid*der-se)bcn-Klicrn (sibling). Audi ivarcn die 
dfci Driliinge niclit bficr beiaanviien, nla sic nut dem nnderen Kiiid-dcr- 
lelbcn-Eltcrn (sibling) :zusaminei) tvaren. 

Die Verfnaser llcfern niebt nur Bcfuiidc nu# Untcrauchungen, aondern 
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auth 37 yrsprui^gftVjcUcn d<rr OtilUhge of iriplct W^lchca 

zehn hcsoiidcrc liezieliungcn unier Prillingcn enupringcn. Djcse grossc 
Anzohl der Urspriingc un<l der Reneiiechcit VcrhnUiiitsae bci DriDingcn 
itiitzt sicK auf den UegrifF, dass die zu Drillingcn fdhrenden Spcrmotoxocn 
idenlisch odor gcschwlstcrlach [siblinR] >cln kiimicn, unit dass die zu 
Drillingcn fUbrenden Cicr cbenfaila cnlwedcr idci^iacli odcr gcacbwiaUrisch 
seiti kdnRtin. Die Kreuztihg verachiedener Srcottniozaetinricn utid Dinr(en 
wiirde also zu NacItkdmiiiUiigen fuhren, deren ileziclniiigcn Rii/ die Idcniitili 
odcT OcschwistCTSchaft nuf vkterlicber und mtiticrlichef Scivc unkomnicn. 
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THE PROBLEM AND ITS HISTORICAL 
ANTECEDENTS 

There is a type of behavior or a category of reaction 
which the layman and the scientist alike call “emo¬ 
tion.” The latter classification is the more rigorous 
and more exact, but both designations are primarily 
descriptive of the same behavior. The layman is con¬ 
cerned with his own fears, hopes, joys, and sorrows, or 
with those of his friends or enemies, The scientist is 
interested in the classification of these states, in their 
external manifestation, and in their more subtle bodily 
concomitants and expressions. Whether wc are con¬ 
cerned with arousing a pleasant emotion in a prospect, 
quieting the excitement of a neurotic patient, detecting 
the guilt or innocence of a suspect, or merely with en¬ 
larging the range of knowledge regarding human be¬ 
havior, the problem of emotion looms large. Past 
experiments and observations have extended along 
several lines—the subjective observation of the emo¬ 
tional state as such, the rough observation of grosser 
bodily reactions such as running or turning pale, per¬ 
formance of the individual in “penciLand-paper” 
tests, and the more accurate recording of subtler physi¬ 
ological changes, The trend has been more and more 
toward the last of these approaches. It is rather gen¬ 
erally conceded now that this is the most promising 
program. 

However, while numerous studies of this sort have 
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been made, they have usually included the simultane¬ 
ous application of only one or two techniques. We 
find plenty of experiments on breathing or pulse rate 
or blood pressure or vascular distribution but made 
under different types of stimulating conditions. It is 
impossible, for example, to make accurate comparison 
of changes in breathing where one kind of stimulus was 
used with changes in pulse rate obtained under differ¬ 
ent stimulating conditions. Wliat is needed is a more 
coniprehcnsive study in which a considerable number 
of these physiological variables are recorded simul¬ 
taneously while standard stimuli are applied. We may 
then note simultaneous trends in breathing, blood pres¬ 
sure, etc. The present study aims to do just this. We 
have employed a standard set of stimuli and stimulus 
situations on a large number of individuals in different 
experimental periods, with continuous records of a con¬ 
siderable number of bodily changes. 

Interest in the expression of emotional reaction has 
been manifest by an enormously large number of indi¬ 
viduals. As above suggested, wc find all through the 
history of science a keen interest in the problem of the 
emotion—in fact, classifications have existed from the 
earliest times (10, 11). 

The emotional life, as described by Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, is dependent upon the manifestation of the pri¬ 
mary drives—food, drink, and sex. The Stoics and 
Epicureans viewed emotion actually as forms of mo¬ 
tion and gave directional components for this motion 
in two categories—positivc and negative. Oriental 
writers describe emotions as somatic conditions. 
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Alexandrian physicians noted variations of pulse 
rate as indications of emotional reactions or changes 
in emotion. Descartes, influenced by physiological 
concepts, treated emotion or “passions'’ as mechanical 
events (50). An analysis of behavior into elemental 
emotional experiences has likewise been attempted by 
Hobbes, Cabanis, Gall, Lotze, James, McDougall, 
Watson, and many others. Lotze gave the first de¬ 
tailed statement of bodily changes in emotion, showing 
variation in facial expression, posture, respiration, and 
heart rate, Malebranche emphasized changes in heart 
rate and intensity of the contrficiions and dilations 
during emotion. 

The novelists and dramatists were very early inter¬ 
ested in the expression of emotion, especially in regard 
to facial expression and gestures. There are found in 
the history of the French stage quite complete and 
highly complicated directions for changes in facial 
expression to depict emotion (1). The biologists 
showed interest in the expression of emotion, but the 
most complete work, from the natural history stand¬ 
point, that of Darwin, did not appear until 1B72 (23). 
Sir Charles Bell's work (4) has been called the first 
attempt to make a science of expression. 

After the contribution of Bain and Lotze, there was 
a considerable amount of work done in the "expressive 
methods,” especially in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The earliest investigations employing these 
methods in a more exact way were those of Kiilpe and 
Wundt. Using “physiological registration,” Wundt 
greatly amplified the experimental quantitative 
methods, 
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A number of studies of physiological aspects of emo¬ 
tion led up to the work of Lehmann (47). The psy¬ 
chological importance of organic changes was 
pointed out by Lange (42), especially changes in di¬ 
lation of the blood vessels with fright. His work was 
amplified by that of Mosso and Fere. Mosso showed 
fluctuation in the volume of blood in one of the larger 
limbs in emotional situations, and Fere showed increase 
in muscle capacity with each “ple^tsant sensation" as 
well as a correlative increase in the volume of blood 
in the limbs. Fere also demonstrated, as did Tarch- 
anoff independently, that emotional disturbances 
were accompanied by a change of the difference in 
electrical potential between one point on the skin and 
another, causing a current which could be detected by 
a galvanometer, Also, during emotional state there 
was shown to be a decrease in bodily resistance to the 
transmission of an electrical current from an outside 
source. Lehmann reported changes in the volume of 
blood in the hand, in pulse rate, in the strength of the 
pulse, and in the rate and depth of breathing in emo¬ 
tional states. 

The material published after Lehmann’s work and 
prior to 1918 was rather voluminous. Among the 
contributions is the study of Forbes and Wells (29), 
ill which a close relation between the psychogalvanic 
reflex and the intensity of the emotion reported by the 
subject was shown. Correlation techniques were not 
used, but the study was made quantitative by defining 
four levels of emotionality and by showing a corre¬ 
spondence of these levels to degrees of electrical dis- 
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turbance recorded. Jung had previously used the 
psychogalvanic reflex in conjunction with the associa¬ 
tion test. Peterson (Si) discussed the galvanometer as 
a “measurer of emotions.” 

The suggestions of Ferri and Lombroso about varia¬ 
tions in blood pressure in detecting deception were car¬ 
ried out experimentally by Marston (49) in 191S, 
working at Harvard under Munsterberg. Marston 
reported that “fluctuations in the emotions of the wit¬ 
ness being cross-examined were minutely and accurate¬ 
ly indicated by fluctuations in blood-pressure.” 
Cannon’s work (17) in the same year established the 
fact of an increase of blood pressure in most fear and 
rage responses. Crile (18) discussed bodily changes 
in emotion, but carried out little experimental work. 

In contrast to the conventional experiments con¬ 
cerned with rate and depth of breathing, Benussi (7) 
investigated the ratio between inspiration and expira¬ 
tion time with special reference to detecting the emo¬ 
tion present during false reports. He found the I/E 
(inspiration-expiration) ratio approaching unity after 
a false response and preceding a true response. Feleky 
(27) conducted experiments to show the influence of 
emotion upon respiration. These two studies were 
preceded by the work of Foster and Gamble (30), 
which was concerned with the effect of music on thora¬ 
cic breathing. Accurate records of breathing as they 
are now obtained were not, however, used in this latter 
study. 

Certain othcr^physiological changes were measured 
in connection with studies of emotion in the period be- 
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ing discussed. Cannon’s (17) work on endocrinology 
led to the measurement of body fluids as indicative of 
emotional reaction. It was found that “emotional ten¬ 
sion” produced an increase in blood sugar. Cannon 
and Mendenhall (18) found also that in pain and emo¬ 
tional excitement the coagulability of the blood is in¬ 
creased. Many investigations were concerned with 
the excretion of nitrogen during excitement, during 
pain, or in extreme nervousness. Among the earlier of 
these studies was that of Benedict (5). 

The effect of emotional stimuli upon the alimentary 
system also received attention. In some experimental 
studies Cannon (16) showed that some emotional states 
influenced the function of the alimentary canal, some 
emotional states aiding digestion, and others hindering 
digestion. Pavlov’s work on the digestive glands is 
well known. Apparently there was no work in this 
period on the hydrogen ion concentration of saliva in 
varying emotional situations. 

With the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, a large amount of work was done in meas¬ 
uring emotional reactions. Much of this was at¬ 
tempted with reference to selecting aviators. Hen- 
mon (32) discusses some of these techniques as tests of 
aptitude for flying. Marston (cf. 61), collaborating 
with Burtt and Troland, made a study of breathing and 
blood pressure, along with other measures, as symp¬ 
toms of deception, with a view to military use. 

Much of this work led to the devising of new ap¬ 
paratus and new techniques for measuring physiologi¬ 
cal changes (65). Many of the cardiac and respira- 
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tory changes were measured during changes in oxygen 
tension, during exposures to low oxygen, etc. (48; cf. 
also 56-58). Blood counts were also taken during these 
conditions. Dockeray and Isaacs (25) discussed the 
psychological research in aviation in Italy, France, 
England, and in the A. E. F. Emotional reactions 
in most instances were studied by recording changes 
in circulation, respiration, and tremor of the hand, and 
changes in blood pressure—systolic, diastolic, and pulse 
pressure. 

From the close of the War to the present time, there 
has been wide interest in the measurement of emotional 
reactions. Many persons engaged in research during 
the War continued that research, and many others, 
stimulated by the results obtained in the military inves¬ 
tigations, became interested. There seems to have been 
renewed interest manifested in “expressive method,” 
much of which was due to the military research, and 
much probably due to the interest Miinsterberg and 
others developed by suggesting that the physiological 
measures be applied to testing the veracity of witnesses. 
Dean Wigmore’s attack, based upon the recency of dis¬ 
covery of the teclmiques suggested, seems also to have 
stimulated interest, both on the part of the legal pro¬ 
fession and the psychologists. 

Investigations involving the psychogalvanic reflex 
or galvanic skin reflex are not directly germane to our 
problem, so they will not be discusssed in detail. Many 
recent investigators have used these measurements in 
studying emotions. Cattell (19) has a resume of the 
work done on the psychogalvanic reflex. An inclusive 
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review of the electrical phenomena of the skin is pre¬ 
sented by Landis and DeWick (39), 

Among the experimental studies of blood pressure or 
of blood pressure and respiration, the first and most 
complete is that of Burtt (H)3 The average I/E for 
the three to five breaths following the subject’s answer 
was subtracted from the average I/E for the three to 
five breaths between the experimenter’s question and 
the subject’s reply. Systolic blood-pressure readings 
were taken at intervals. The diagnostic value of blood 
pressure in detecting deception was found to be superior 
to that of breathing. In one series, systolic blood pres¬ 
sure indicated correctly the guilt in 91% of the cases 
as compared with 73% for the breathing. Larson 
(43) used continuous records of respiration and blood 
pressure. In some earlier work he included reaction- 
time, but found in later work that irregularities in 
breathing and variation in blood pressure^ were the 
most reliable measures. Larson’s main contribution 
was the development of a graphic technique showing 
continuous records of respiration and blood pressure. 
He also carried the experiments formerly involving 
artificial guilt to actual situations in which the suspect 
had been charged with murder, burglary, or larceny, 
and to hundreds of cases of juvenile delinquency. He 
was able to verify, by confessions, the correctness of 
findings based on conclusions derived from breathing 
and blood-pressure records of 528 out of 861 juvenile 
delinquents tested (44-46). 

^For tedinique of obtaining 1/E ratios cf. Burtt (13, 15). 

Combination measure of systolic and diastolic blood pressure is 
used with a technique similar to ours {infra). 
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Landis and Gullette (40), using Burtt’s technique, 
found that certain emotional reactions could be meas¬ 
ured in terms of breathing and blood-pressure changes, 
but it was impossible to distinguish characteristic 
blood-pressure symptoms for different emotions. Sur¬ 
prise is an exception, there being concomitant with 
this a sharp rise immediately followed by a fall. The 
different emotions, however, were classified by intro¬ 
spective report. Landis and Wiley (41), again using 
Burtt’s technique and applying it to the testing of 
deception, did not confirm the earlier work of Burtt, 
They found breathing, e.g., I/E ratio, slightly superior 
to blood pressure in determining false reports, but in 
only slightly more than 60% of the cases. 

Skaggs (62), presenting an electric shock, reports a 
characteristic inspiratory movement, after which 
breathing is accelerated and the heart rate is lowered. 
He also found the variations of breathing and pulse 
rate in the anticipation of the shock practically the 
same as those of experiencing the shock. 

Blatz (8), studying the sudden shock produced by 
tipping the subject’s chair over backward, found that 
an immediate acceleration followed by a marked re¬ 
tardation in heart rate occurred, then a prolonged ac¬ 
celeration followed by a gradual retardation. He 
found that there was a sudden inspiration following 
the stimulus, and a consequent retardation of respira¬ 
tion rate. Anticipation of the stimulus caused the same 
pulse effect as in actual occurrence. 

Landis (37), using as variables blood pressure, 
metabolic rate, thoracic and abdominal breathing, and 
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rectal and gastric contractions, made a study of a severe 
emotional reaction. No clear-cvit and general results 
were obtained. For instance, the stimulus caused 
stomach contractions in one subject and checked them 
in another. This experiment was most carefully con¬ 
ducted and involved elaborate controls. 

The more recent studies involving blood pressure, 
breathing, and pulse rate are those of Klemm (34), 
using Benussi’s I/E ratio in testing prisoners on trial. 
Klemm’s records do not contradict Benussi’s, but ap¬ 
pear in many instances as very ambiguous. Chappell 
(20), using blood pressure, was able to differentiate 
truth and falsehood with 87% accuracy. Blood-pres¬ 
sure changes in other experimental situations led to the 
conclusions that a rise in deception is due to excitement 
and that there is no characteristic curve for blood pres¬ 
sure in deception. Grollman (31) reported that in 
cases of mild disturbance, such as resentment, the car¬ 
diac output showed an increment of one-tenth liter, and 
in cases of extreme disturbance (anger) the increment 
was nine-tenths liter. Similar increments were ob¬ 
served in pulse and blood pressure, but oxygen con¬ 
sumption showed only a slight increase. 

Basal metabolism, blood counts, gastro-intestinal 
activity, hydrogen ion concentration in saliva, vibrato 
in speech, reactions of facial muscles, and other meas¬ 
ures have been used as variables in studies of emotion. 
X-ray and fluoroscopic studies of heart action have al¬ 
so been suggested, Landis (36) found a quick rise in 
metabolic rate during anticipation of severe pain and a 
very rapid fall during the pain, but the results are not 
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well defined. Ziegler and Levine (66) have shown 
that emotional reactions affect basal metabolism. 
Segal (59) and his co-workers have observed the pos¬ 
sibility of a “dangerous emotional metabolism rise” in 
the case of patients with toxic goiter who were not 
treated with iodine.® In a later study Segal (61) 
found no constant relation between basal metabolic 
rate, blood pressure, and pulse rate in individuals who 
were thinking of an impending operation. Totten 
(64) found no evidence of change in amount of oxygen 
consumed in situations in which a variety of emotional 
stimuli were used, 

Dumas (24) has a comprehensive discussion of the 
vascular, glandular, and muscular reactions to emo¬ 
tional situations of a powerful and sudden nature. 
Analyses of blood have been made in similar studies. 
Using cats as subjects, Iziijuicrdo and Cannon (33) 
have observed a marked increase in the red-corpuscle 
count during emotional excitement. Britton (12), al¬ 
so working with cats, showed that in excitement the 
blood-sugar level is increased. Bowman and Kasanin 
(9) point out that there is contradictory evidence re¬ 
garding the effect of emotional states on the sugar con¬ 
tent of the blood, They compare data from psychotic 
patients with data from persons clinically normal to 
show essentially the same distribution curves of sugar 
content, which is also contradictory. Benharnou and 
others (6) show definitely that there is abrupt splenic 
contraction in a normal individual under the influence 


^HiliUai^rnphy on respiratory quotient anc! mccaholie rate is foiind 
in .in article liy Ricliardson (5+). 
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of emotion. Co-variant with this is an immediate poly- 
globism, which seems to be closely related to the con¬ 
traction of the spleen. One might infer a change in 
sugar content of the blood, since the spleen is most 
sensitive to adrenalin. Further unpublished work has 
been done on'blood analysis by G. J. Rich, especially 
measurements of alkali reserve. 

Measurements of the hydrogen ion concentration of 
saliva were obtained by Starr (63). A co-variation of 
pH and emotional excitability was shown. Rich (53) 
reports a definite though low negative correlation be¬ 
tween emotional excitability and bodily acidity. Re¬ 
sults obtained in the use of a ketogenic diet with 
epileptics were taken as further substantiation. The 
tests showed a positive correlation between the pH of 
saliva and the emotion—excitability of the individual. 
Saunders (55) had previously shown that fluctuations 
in the pH of saliva in epileptic patients are much 
greater than fluctuations in the salivary pH in normal 
persons. 

Comprehensive discussions of the contemporary ex¬ 
perimental work concerning the expression of emotions 
are found in the second edition of Cannon’s (17) book, 
and in an article by Landis (38). 

Of all of the physiological measures which have been 
used in the past—heart rate, blood volume, blood 
pressure, pulse pressure, blood analysis, including de¬ 
terminations of blood sugar, creatin and creatinin, 
alkali reserve, red- and white-corpuscle counts; urine 
analysis for nitrogen, bladder movements; measure¬ 
ments of respiration, including rate, volume, I/E 
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ratios, and amounts of inspired oxygen, expired carbon 
dioxide, and basal metabolism; the galvanic skin re¬ 
flex and bodily resistance; arm, leg, and head move¬ 
ments, postural changes, nystagmus; determinations of 
the hydrogen ion concentration of saliva, and measure¬ 
ments of stomach contractions—we have selected those 
for use in this investigation -which have seemed to be 
most promising, judging from past results. We should 
like to have included blood analysis, but the mechani¬ 
cal difficulties presented by the large number of sub¬ 
jects together with a feeling of hesitancy about taking 
one cubic centimeter of blood from an individual ten 
or twelve times prevented this. Our preliminary 
studies and the results obtained in previous investiga¬ 
tions by others Jed to the selection of the foJlo^ving for 
variables in this study: 

1. Continuous breathing records from which rate, 
amplitude, and I/E ratios may be obtained, 

2. Continuous records of blood-pressure changes, 
which may be read in terms of rises and drops, and 
heart rate, 

3. Continuous records of movements of the right 
arm, and, 

4. Measurements of the hydrogen ion concentra¬ 
tion of saliva samples taken at intervals. 



II 


APPARATUS AND METHOD 
A. Recording 

Records of physiological changes and times of ap¬ 
plication of stimuli were made on a modified Ohio 
State Polygraph (52), Samples from typical records 
appear on page 230. A complete description and 
analysis of polygraph records appears below in Section 
G. The paper was driven by a constant-speed motor 
at the rate of 14 centimeters per minute. The distance 
between deflections on the time line operated by a 1- 
second pendulum offered a ready check on the constan¬ 
cy of paper speed. Pens were ail of the Inkograph 
type except those used for the breathing and blood- 
pressure records—these latter were small capillary 
pens attached to tambours by means of aluminum 
strips. The essential features of the polygraph may 
be seen in Figure 1 B. 

The transverse alignment of the pens making the 
breathing and blood-pressure records was approxi¬ 
mately 4 centimeters to the left (in front in regard to 
time) of the transverse alignment of the other pens. 
This was necessary because the total excursion of all 
of the pens used was in excess of the width of the 
paper, viz., 8 inches, and also because the capillary 
pens were dropped perpendicularly from the tam¬ 
bours, which were too large to be mounted in the 
bridge supporting the other pens. Thus the eight pens 
in the bridge recorded coincidentally, but the time of 

[196] 
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the capilliiry jicns was aliuad nf tiiai of the orlior pens. 
By use of iiTL-j^iiliirly shaped it-mplates, in reading the 
rcc(»r(ls eoiiipiifisons oiuhl be inaile of reactions occur¬ 
ring simuliaiRMnisly (cf. infra, Section (i). 

Plioiographs nt ihc apparauis appear on the imme¬ 
diately folhiuing pages. ']‘lu*se have fieen placed to¬ 
gether III facililiUe reference to liieni. In the following 
short description, all reference.-: to riglil and left will 
he to the reader'.s right and left. A more complete de- 
scriptioji of some of the photographs will a|)pciir in 
the sectitin in which the apparatus pictured is dis¬ 
cussed. l''igtire 1 A shows almost the entirety of the 
experimental room. l*he projection machine for 
moving-picture (ilins is seen in the left background, 
with the subject's chair to its right. 'I'o the right of 
this is the j^tdygraph table, and in front of this is the 
table used foi' accmnniodaiing the mateidals used in 
obtaining .'iaiiva samples. H in l''igure i slunvs a sub¬ 
ject seated in the chair, with riglu aiao in the plan- 
chette, thoracic pneunmgrapli and hlood-pressure 
sleeve attacheil. 'The nianoineier is on the edge of the 
table to the riglu of the chair, ami ihe top of the pres- 
surc-rcilucing ilevicc is in the right of this. iMgare 
2 A shows a close-up of the nianomeler and pressure 
reducer, ami syringes and sample hollies. H, I'igure 
2, shows llu: calomel half-cell useil in tlie electrometric 
titrations. 'Fhe sample bottle, whicli served also as 
electrode vessel, is seen slippeil up around the pJati- 
luim-wire eleetrode ami glass tubing. The wiie coii- 
acetions lo riglu and leli lead lo ibe pjiiciuioioeiei'. 
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B. Respiration 

The ordinary type Sumner pneumograph, a rubber 
tube with a spiral spring inside, was used. In 
the preliminary studies both abdominal and thora¬ 
cic breathing were recorded. A very uniform record 
of abdominal breathing was presented by every subject 
so it was eliminated in the experimental records. The 
curve for abdominal breathing was practically a 
straight line with most infrequent deviations. A 
probable explanation of this is the fact that all subjects 
were instructed to sit well back in the chair and to 
maintain an erect position, thus greatly minimizing 
the excursion of the abdominal wall in breathing. 

The pneumograph was always fastened approximate¬ 
ly in the same position—the rubber tube passing across 
the stenio-costal angle anteriorly and the chain passing 
just below the inferior margins of the scapulae pos¬ 
teriorly, with the tension about the same each time. 
The subject was asked to remember just bow the pneu¬ 
mograph felt and to instruct the experimenter in plac¬ 
ing it subsequently. A T-tube with clamp was 
inserted in the pneumatic line between the pneumo¬ 
graph and tambour for adjustments. The open end 
was clamped off in each instance so that at the end of 
the expiratory phase the rubber dam on the tambour 
was almost completely collapsed. This tended to ren¬ 
der breathing curves comparable. All pneumatic 
connections were made with glass tubing of S-milli- 
meter inside diameter. New rubber dams from a 
fresh stock of thin dental dam were stretched uniform¬ 
ly on the tambours three times per week. Each subject 
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wore the pneumograph for two half-hour periods be¬ 
fore the experimental series was begun so that some 
adaptation might take place. In order further to in¬ 
sure comfort the plates of the pneumograph were 
placed over the tnid-axillary line on each side. A 
wicker chair with recessed back was used so that the 
chain was not pressed against the subject’s back. Full 
excursion of the chest wall was facilitated by the posi¬ 
tion of the subject’s arms—the fight arm slightly ex¬ 
tended from the body in order that it might rest in the 
plauchette, and the left arm slightly extended to rest 
on the chair arm. Adaptation to the pneumograph was 
rapid, and, since each subject served from 10 to 25 
experimental periods, the hampering effect of the 
pneumograph was almost negligible in the principal 
series. A full breath at the beginning of each experi¬ 
mental period indicated the maximum excursion on the 
polygraph record. 

C. Blood Pressure and Heart Rate 

Continuous blood-pressure records were made pos¬ 
sible by a device which permitted the obtaining of 
blood-pressure changes with a very small amount of 
pressure in the sleeve worn on the arm. This pressure 
reducer was built after suggestions by Edwards (26), 
with considerable modification and alteration. 

It is shown in Figure 2 A. It consists of two air cham¬ 
bers separated by a rubber diaphragm over which 
metal discs with different-sized holes may be placed. 
The purpose of the discs is to adjust the pressure in the 
two chambers so that the critical pressure of the 
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air in the low-pressure chamber, which is the upper 
chamber, is just approached. If we think of the sec¬ 
ond-degree curve showing critical pressure in a gas, 
with volume on the ordinate and pressure on the ab- 
scissaj the critical pressure of the gas is the higher 
inflection point. Thus, if the pressure and volume 
relationships in the two air chambers are properly ad¬ 
justed (this is done by means of the discs which allow 
definite areas of the rubber dam to be distended) a 
small change in one air chamber produces a larger 
change in the other air chamber, A correspoadingly 
small change in pressure in the high-pressure chamber 
will cause a correspondingly large change in the vol¬ 
ume of the air in the low-pressure chamber which may 
be transmitted in a closed air system to the tambour 
and thus recorded on the polygraph paper. A pres¬ 
sure of approximately 32 millimeters of mercury in 
the blood-pressure sleeve was suflkient to give a blood- 
pressure record in which rather small changes were 
readily discernible on the polygraph record. The 
high-pressure chamber was connected to a T-tubc; one 
arm of the T being connected to the manometer and 
the other arm to the blood-pressure sleeve on the arm 
of the subject. 

With this very small pressure of 32 millimeters in 
the sleeve subjects could wear it in experimental 
periods of one hour without discomfort. In the pre¬ 
liminary studies, three subjects served for periods vary¬ 
ing from two to two and one-half hours and reported 
no discomfort from the pressure on the arm. Some 
records in the preliminary studies were made with the 
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sleeve fastened on the left leg, just below the knee, but 
for various reasons the sleeve was fastened on the left 
arm in the main experimental series. Rubber dam in 
the pressure reducer was changed three times per week, 
and each piece was put on in approximately the same 
way and stretched with the same degree of tension. 

An improved type desk model of the B-D physician’s 
manometer was used. This seemed to serve best; and 
it is also carefully checked by the manufacturers at 
various pressures. A standard sleeve was used— 
cloth-covered rubber bag, with a small rubber bulb 
with appropriate valves for inflation and deflation of 
the sleeve. The sleeve was put on next to the skin of 
the left arm just above the elbow, and inflated to about 
50-millimeters pressure because a clearer heart-rate 
record was obtainable at this pressure. Pressure was 
then reduced to 32 millimeters, with an increase at 
intervals for the reason mentioned above. A careful 
attempt was made to discover any pathological condi¬ 
tions in heart action or respiration by questioning the 
subjects regarding medical history and by physical 
examination. Actual systolic and diastolic blood- 
pressure readings were also made at intervals through¬ 
out the time during which the subjects served. Heart 
rate was also counted occasionally as a check on the 
polygraph record of that reaction. In this way any 
pathological defect previously reported could proba¬ 
bly be substantiated. It was planned to have a physi¬ 
cian check any pathological defects which showed up 
in our records, but no such instances appeared, with a 
few minor exceptions. 
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The records, then, showed rises and drops in blood 
pressure, some function of systolic and diastolic pres¬ 
sure/ and heart rate by the recording of separate pul¬ 
sations in the record. Persons with correspondingly 
high pulse pressure enabled the experimenter to get 
continuous records of heart rate, but those individuals 
with rather low pulse pressure afforded heart-rate rec¬ 
ords only when the pressure in the sleeve was increased 
to sonaething above 32 millimeters. At this pressure, 
the amplitude of the deflections depicting pulse rate 
was perceptibly increased. 

Analysis of the records was comparable in each in¬ 
stance because of the standard pressure in the sleeve 
and the attempt to standardize the conditions of elas¬ 
ticity in the rubber diaphragms used in the pressure 
reducer and tambours. All pneumatic pressures were 
transmitted through glass tubing to avoid distention of 
walls in rubber tubing. 

D. Arm Movements 

Arm movements were recorded from a planchette 
suspended from the ceiling. Stop-blocks made it pos¬ 
sible to adjust the surface to accommodate the width of 
the subject’s right forearm, and also to keep the arm 
stationary in relation to the planchette. The arm was 
placed palm downward, with support the full length 
from the elbow to the fingers. The 8-foot length of 
the suspending wire greatly minimized vertical move- 

Tarson interprctecl his records as roughly two-thirds of systolic 
divided by one-third of diastolic. He used about 40- or 50-milli- 
meters pressure in the sleeve. 
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merit due to the arc. The level of the planchette was 
the normal level of the arm of the chair. Each subject 
was instructed to place his arm on the wooden platform 
as if it were the arm of the chair, and let it assume a 
normal position. A standardization of position for 
each subject was attempted from the pre-experimental 
notes. Since the sitting posture was the same and trunk 
height and arm length determine to a great extent arm 
posture, this standardization was effective. 

At the beginning of each experimental series, the 
first thing the subject did after sitting down was to put 
his arm on the planchette. Then the pneumograph 
was put on, likewise the blood-pressure sleeve, the 
polygraph was started, a saliva sample taken, and vari¬ 
ous other adjustments made. Total time for the above 
varied from 4 to 10 minutes. Finally the planchette 
was attached to the polygraph pens. In this way a 
more natural arm posture was assumed, and, because 
of the lapse of time and the direction of attention to 
other things, we infer that the posture was fixed con¬ 
sciously by the subject in very few instances. 

Silk thread, which was rather easily broken, con¬ 
nected the planchette with mechanically operated poly¬ 
graph pens. This fine thread served as a safety valve 
—it broke with violent movements before injury was 
done to the polygraph. Thread was conveyed around 
corners by means of wire angles, which offered a neg¬ 
ligible amount of friction as compared with pulleys. 
These angles were pivoted at the apex at points of di¬ 
rectional change, and excursions within the limits of 
the throw of pens were transmitted undiminished and 
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unaltered. The angles were actually isoseles right 
triangles made of No. 14 copper wire, hinged by means 
of a brass bearing at the right angle. Two of these 
angles may be seen mounted on the polygraph table in 
Figure 1 B. The pathway of the thread, one for prox¬ 
imal and distal movements and one for right and left 
movements, may be traced in Figure 1 B. Four angles 
occur in each path. 

When the planchette was attached to the pens, each 
pen was set at the center of its throw (total excursion 
\Ji inches) so that movements were recorded as devi¬ 
ating from a normal ‘‘rest” posture. Deviations of 
two sorts were ascertained from the records, viz., devi¬ 
ations from the base line of the arm-movement line, 
and total excursions from another base line indepen¬ 
dent of the first base line. (Cf. infrat Section G, 
“Analysis.”) Mechanical pens recording arm move¬ 
ment were counterbalanced with spiral springs of light 
tension, so that from, the center of throw all shifts in 
arm posture were recorded—movements of 1 milli¬ 
meter showing plainly on the records. Both slight and 
violent movements were recorded, and comparatively 
few occurred which were in excess of the pen excur¬ 
sion, The device resolved all motions of the arm in 
the horizontal plane into two components, and the 
magnitude of the excursion of the line on the tape was 
identical with the actual excursion of the arm. 

E. Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Saliva 

From the preliminary studies and considerations, 
and from the previous results obtained by analysis of 
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various body fluids, salivary pH was selected as the 
most profitable of such fluids for this investigation. 
Samples of saliva are readily available, and taking 
them causes no discomfort to the subject, as does the 
taking of blood samples, for instance, Adequate 
means were developed for most accurately determining 
the hydrogen ion concentration of very small samples 
of saliva.® The big difficulty encountered but over¬ 
come in the preliminary studies was that of obtaining 
and preserving the sample. 

For the purpose of obtaining the samples we used 
ordinary hypodermic syringes. A S-cubic-centimeter 
syringe made of pyrex glass, equipped with a 20-gauge 
silver needle 2 inches in length was used. Points on 
the needles were ground off and rounded. This syringe 
could then be inserted into the subject’s mouth and the 
saliva sample taken from the same place each time, 
without causing the subject to part his lips or turn his 
head. Preliminary trials were run so that the obtain¬ 
ing of a saliva sample became a routine matter and the 
distraction greatly minimized. Syringes and needles 
were sterilized by boiling for 5 minutes in a very high 
grade of distilled water (cf. infra) to avoid any chemi¬ 
cal contamination. Allowing saliva samples to re¬ 
main in the syringe for a time and then checking small 
portions of the sample indicated that the hydrogen ion 
concentration was not altered by contact with the 
syringe or needle, and that the method of sterilization 

“Acknowledgment is made to Professor G. M, McClure of the 
Soils Department, Ohio State University, for aid and advice con¬ 
cerning the determination of hydrogen ion concentrations of saliva 
samples and for use of equipment. 
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also did not influence subsequent samples. No chemi¬ 
cal agents were used in sterilization. Solutions of 
known pH were also drawn into syringes and checked. 
No significant changes occurred. Reliability of the 
method of preserving samples was also checked and 
found to be highly satisfactory. 

The syringes overcame any difficulty presented by an 
object in the mouthy such as a saliometer or tube, and 
also prevented contact of saliva sample with the air. 
This latter difficulty is quite pronounced in the use of 
a loop or similar device, which causes relatively large 
changes in pH when the sample is passed through air. 

The next problem was that of preserving the samples 
until pH determinations were run. It was, of course, 
necessary to transfer these samples to some kind of an 
electrode vessel before potentiometric titrations could 
be carried out, and also necessary to have some con- 
tainer for the large number of samples taken during an 
experimental period. In some periods lasting 45. 
minutes, as many as twenty samples were collected and 
these, of course, had to be measured at a later time. A 
special sample bottle was developed with the aid of 
Professor McClure. It was desirable to use the sam¬ 
ple bottle also as an electrode vessel to obviate the 
necessity of transferring the saliva from a sample bot¬ 
tle to an electrode vessel and thus have the Saliva come 
in contact with air. Several types were made up for 
preliminary study. Pyrex glass was, of course, neces¬ 
sary to avoid the alkalinizing effect of ordinary glass 
on liquids. Several sizes were tried, and the bottles 
1 inch in height, slightly under 5/16 of an inch in inside. 
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diameter, with a round bottom, were selected. For 
a cover, rubber caps, marketed commercially as ^‘Rub¬ 
ber Policemen” were used. Ground-glass stoppers 
were fitted to some of the first sample bottles, but the 
rubber caps preserved samples just as well, and the 
necessity for keeping two or three hundred bottle-and- 
stopper combinations intact was obviated. The size of 
the bottle was determined largely by the size of the 
electrode and bridge which dipped into it when used 
as an electrode vessel, and by the facility with which 
the bottle could be cleaned and made ready for further 
use. 

Samples were identified by being placed in num¬ 
bered holes in a drilled-board rack. Sample bottles 
were kept, cleaned and dried, in a large glass-stoppered 
bottle, and the caps kept in a similar way, so that, as 
the syringe containing the saliva was taken from the 
subject’s mouth, a sample bottle was taken from the 
clean supply, the needle placed in the bottle, the sam¬ 
ple expelled by pushing the plunger down, and the 
cap put on immediately. Exposure of the saliva to 
air was only momentary. 

Specially treated tripJe-distilJed water was used to 
clean sample bottles, caps, and syringes. The triple- 
distilled water was put into a paraffin-lined pyrex 
flask, and a suction pump forced air through which 
was drawn over soda lime. The same flask, equipped 
with a soda-lime tube served as a storage flask. Fresh 
supplies were treated three times per week. 

After taking each saliva sample, the syringe and 
needle were rinsed three times by drawing in and ex- 
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pelliiig 2 cubic centimeters of the treated distilled 
water. Sample bottles and caps were rinsed several 
times in the same kind of water, boiled for IS minutes, 
then rinsed individually and dried. 

For the pH determinations, a modification of Biil- 
man’s (21) quinhydrone" electrode was used. This 
was selected as being most convenient and readily usa¬ 
ble with samples as small as two drops of saliva. The 
quinhydrone half-cell has been standardized by Biil- 
man and adopted by a very large number of investi¬ 
gators in this country as a most excellent device for 
determining hydrion activity. 

The electrode used in this study was platinum. The 
saliva was saturated with quinhydrone. To complete 
the cell, the quinhydrone half-cell was put in liquid 
junction with a calomel half-cell. The electrode quin- 
hydrone half-cell (sample bottle) and calomel half¬ 
cell are shown in Figure 2 B. The formula for 
quinhydrone electrode observed potential appears on 
page 40S in Clark (21), The potentiometer used was 
the Leeds and Northrup, Type K. A complete de¬ 
scription with wiring diagram appears in Leeds and 
Northrup Bulletin No. 755. A galvanometer manu¬ 
factured by the same company as No. 2420 was used. 
A Weston Standard Cell served to balance the gal¬ 
vanometer, and 2j4'Volt dry-cells were used for cur¬ 
rent source. A double-pole double-throw switch was 
inserted in the “E.M.F.” line to the galvanometer, 
from the electrode and calomel cell, so that polarity 

‘^Quinhydrone is a complex formed of equimolccular proportions 
of quinonc and liydroquinone. 
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could be reversed to accommodate for the reversal 
above 7.68 pH without actually changing connections 
at the potentiometer binding posts. 

The technique of potentiometric titrations is thor¬ 
oughly explained by Kolthoff and Furman (35). A 
table was made up for use in determining pH values 
from observed voltages. An easily added or subtracted 
temperature factor made the table quite valuable and 
very easy to use. 

At the beginning of each period during which the 
hydrogen ion concentration of saliva samples was 
measured the platinum electrode was thoroughly 
cleaned in boiling potassium bichromate and concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid solution, rinsed in distilled and 
triple-distilled water, and finally heated to redness in 
an alcohol dame. Tube and electrode were placed so 
that the sample bottle could be slipped up around 
them. The sample bottles adhered because of capil¬ 
larity. The electrode and tube were rinsed between 
each measurement, and the galvanometer was balanced 
with the standard cell before each reading. Between 
determinations of each group of five samples, readings 
were made on a carefully prepared 1/20 normal potas¬ 
sium acid phthalate solution. Thus a convenient and 
frequent check of the potentiometer and electrode sys¬ 
tem was obtained. 

The minimum amount of quinhydrone was deter¬ 
mined in the preliminary studies, but an excess was not 
critical. Potentiometer readings were obtained in 
slightly less than 2 minutes after the cap was removed 
from the sample bottle and the quinhydrone intro- 
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duced. After the determinations, the appropriate 
values of pH were written in, at the point indicated 
by the signal mark, on the polygraph records. 

F. The Stimuli and Stimulus Situations 

During the experimental periods, the doors and win¬ 
dow in the 19 x 10 experin:iental room were kept 
closed, The room was situated so that corridor noises 
were minimal. For most of the experimental periods, 
the daylight entering the window was the only light 
source. During the winter, one 100-watt bulb in a 
ground-glass globe placed in the center of the ceiling 
was kept lit. When moving pictures were shown, the 
room was darkened. 

Conditions during experimental periods were fairly 
constant. Most appointments with a given subject 
were at the same time of day so that previous classes, 
work, meals, etc,, would be constant. 

After each subject had spent two half-hour periods 
in the chair with apparatus attached as is shown in Fig¬ 
ure 1 B, and had become accustomed to having saliva 
samples taken, the next few experimental periods were 
used to obtain normal rest records. The number of 
these rest periods averaged eight for each person. The 
periods themselves lasted from 30 minutes to 1 hour. 
(Two-hour records were obtained in the preliminary 
studies.) The experimenter stayed in the room at all 
times and obtained saliva samples at intervals. Of 
course, the first and last part of every record, even 
those obtained in periods in which special stimuli were 
used, were actually a type of rest record, since the sub- 
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ject always sat quietly at the beginning and at the end 
of each period, 

The experimental periods in which special stimuli 
were used were designated Experiment 1, Experiment 
2, etc., for purposes of handling the records, so they 
will be discussed below under that classification. In 
most cases they were presented in order, following the 
initial rest periods. 

Experiment 1 consisted of having the subject follow 
directions in reading a page of figures. This page 
was an 8^ x ITinch sheet with 24 rows of figures, S3 
digits in each row. The subject was instructed to read 
each line from left to right and mentally cross out each 
seven. The sheet was affixed to a holder which was 
put in front of the subject’s chair at the proper time. 
The holder was adjusted to the reading position, since 
the subject could not move his hands to hold it, one of 
his hands being placed on the planchette and the other 
on the chair arm with blood-pressure sleeve attached. 
Arm movements and even gross muscle contractions 
while the position of the arm remained the same were 
avoided. The beginning of reading, midpoint, and 
end were indicated on the polygraph record at a nod 
from the subject. The holder was removed and a 6- 
minute rest period ensued. Then the sheet was re¬ 
placed, this time the subject being instructed mentally 
to cross out the five’s and encircle the three’s. Begin¬ 
ning, midpoint, and ending time were transmitted to 
the record tape in the same way. After another 6- 
minute rest period with the holder removed, the sub¬ 
ject was instructed to add, mentally, the first five digits 
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in each line, telling the experimenter when the mid¬ 
point and end were reached. This completed Experi¬ 
ment 1. 

The purpose of Experiment 1 was to elicit the sub¬ 
ject’s attention and to obtain a record while he was 
engaged in a form of mental work. We were not con¬ 
cerned with the accuracy or speed of his performance. 
This was designed also to serve as an intermediate or 
transitory situation from which we could lead into the 
experiments in which stronger stimuli were used, the 
purpose of which was to arouse emotional reactions, 
Some measure of the physiological reactions in a situa¬ 
tion different from a normal rest period was desired 
before records were made in experiments involving 
fear stimuli, for instance. It should thus be possible 
in the more crucial experiments to separate the results 
due to actual emotions from those caused merely by 
more definite occupation of the attention. 

It should be noted here that in Experiment 1 and in 
Experiment 2 no saliva samples were taken during the 
actual reading of the pages. Samples were taken be¬ 
fore and after the reading. 

For Experiment 2, a short story, one page in length, 
was affixed to the same holder as was used in Experi¬ 
ment 1. This was put in reading position and the sub¬ 
ject told to read it in the same way that he would have 
if he had turned to it in a magazine. The subject read 
straight through the page, and nodded when he was 
one-third and two-thirds of the way through and fin¬ 
ished reading. Times of beginning and ending and 
the intervening points were recorded on the polygraph 
paper. 
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A brief synopsis of the story follows: The scene is a 
cabaret, with a middle-aged man oiferlng a girl a string 
of pearls on the condition that she “return.” A sleek- 
haired young man enters the room during this conver¬ 
sation, and remarks about him are made by the 
principal characters. Finally, after much pleading, 
the girl decides to return, and tells the middle-aged 
man, who is really her father, that he needn’t tempt her 
with the family jewels to persuade her to give up her 
very short career as a cabaret dancer. This story was 
selected for its abrupt and surprising ending. Average 
reading time for this story was slightly under 4 min¬ 
utes. Subsequent questioning of the subjects showed 
the ending to be a complete surprise in every instance. 

Experiment 2 was designed to afford a rather mild 
emotional excitement, but its especial features were 
abruptness and surprise. Physiological reactions were 
recorded during and after the reading, and the persis¬ 
tence of changes could, of course, be ascertained. As 
mentioned above, saliva samples were taken before and 
after the story was read. 

Experiment 3 was one of the crucial experiments in 
which fear stimuli were used. A most effective stimu¬ 
lus was the western bull snake. The snake measured 6 
feet and 4 inches in length. It was presented to the 
subjects, without warning, in the following manner: 
At a prearranged signal an assistant released the snake 
just outside the door of the experimental room. This 
door was in front of and to the left of the subject. The 
snake was pushed in such a way that he crawled out 
into the room about 12 feet in front of the subject’s 
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chair. The snake was handled somewhat roughly be¬ 
fore his entrance so that he moved into the room rather 
quickly. During this procedure the experimenter re¬ 
mained at the rear of the subject's chair, and came 
around in front only to take saliva samples. After a 
period of about 4 minutes, during which the snake 
usually crawled slowly about on the floor in front of 
the subject, the assistant came into the room to get the 
snake. Ostensibly, the “scare” was to be over at this 
point. Then, as the assistant^ attempted to catch the 
snake with a stick and a box, an “escape” was staged. 
The assistant excitedly warned the experimenter not to 
let the snake get too close to the subject. In attempting 
to pick up the animal, his tail would be twisted in such 
a way that he would dart forward rapidly and he usual¬ 
ly approached within a few inches of the subject before 
he was “captured.” After the snake was picked up, it 
was contrived to have his head swing very close to the 
subject's body, and then the snake was removed. This 
part of Experiment 3 occupied from 4 to 8 minutes. 

It is felt that in this situation any artificiality of a 
“laboratory fear stimulus" was overcome. When the 
snake first appeared, the subject was momentarily 
frightened, but most of them reported subsequently 
that they felt we would prevent any actual harm. But 
this reassurance vanished when the “escape” was 
staged. The subjects felt then that conditions had got 
beyond the experimenter’s control. 

The other stimuli in this experiment were the sound 

’In most instances the assistant was Dr, H. E. Burtt. Most of 
the subjects, after they were told the truth, loudly praised his his¬ 
trionic ability. 
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of a Klaxoiij firing blanks in a 38-caliber revolver, set¬ 
ting off a flash just in front of the subject, and pulling 
a resin-treated cloth over a string attached to the bot¬ 
tom of a 4-inch tin can. All of these stimuli were pre¬ 
sented without warning. The Klaxon was concealed 
behind a radiator to the rear of the subject’s chair and 
was operated from a concealed switch. The flash was 
also operated by a concealed switch. This flash was 
produced by shorting 110-volts through a small piece 
of 3-ampere fuse wire, attached to binding posts 
mounted on a small asbestos platform behind a piece 
of plate glass mounted on the edge of the platform 
nearest the subject. This served quite well, giving an 
intense flash, and also avoiding the olfactory stimula¬ 
tion accompanying a magnesium flash. It was com¬ 
pletely reset for later use merely by affixing another 
piece of fuse wire. The revolver was fired out of view 
of the subject. Thus all of the stimuli were presented 
in abrupt ways, the time of presentation or the nature 
of the stimulus being completely unknown to the sub¬ 
ject. The order of presenting the stimuli was varied. 
In many instances the Klaxon was sounded and the gun 
fired both before and after the entrance of the snake. 
Comparisons of the effect of shots before and after the 
presentation of the snake showed an interesting increase 
in response to the later shot (cf. Chapter III infrn). 

The polygraph record was appropriately marked by 
the signal pens. Saliva samples were taken at fixed 
times, c.g., before and after the presentation of each 
stimulus, with several taken while the snake was in the 
room, one of them usually just after the "escape." 
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Samples were also taken, of course, during the initial 
rest period and after the subject had been told that 
there would be “no more scares today.” 

The other crucial experiments were those in which 
moving pictures were used. A small screen, 4 feet 
square, was mounted on the wall in front of the sub¬ 
ject’s chair and was about 14 feet distant. The size of 
the projected picture was just within the limits of the 
screen. The screen was placed with the lower edge 
about 3 feet above the floor so that the pictures were 
projected at the eye level of the subjects in sitting 
posture, Thus the subject did not have to change the 
position of the head when viewing pictures and conse¬ 
quently no change in body posture was necessary. 
Blood-pressure sleeve, planchettc, and pneumographs 
were in the same position, with the same muscular 
tension, as they were in other experimental periods. 
Records were obtained with the subject in approxi¬ 
mately the same position that he was in during the 
other experimental periods. The only changes within 
the room were those occasioned by lowering the win¬ 
dow shade and the slight noise of the projection ma¬ 
chine. 

The projection machine occupied a position to the 
right and slightly to the rear of the subject. Its posi¬ 
tion may be seen in Figure 1 A. A machine of this type 
was necessary since the film used was standard size. 
A telegraph key mounted in parallel with the key used 
as the stimulus signal for marking polygraph records 
was mounted on the projection machine, so that records 
could be marked appropriately during the showing of 
a film. 
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Seven reels were prepared and edited, but the rec¬ 
ords obtained from only four of them are included in 
the present study. These four reels will be described. 

Experiment 10 involved a news reel made up of vari¬ 
ous scenes. Total time for projection was 10 minutes. 
It contained in the order named: dog-sled race with 
presentation of cups to winners at finish; Japanese fire 
department field-day exhibition; ice-covered fishing 
vessels returning to port; depiction of stone-block 
cutting in Italian marble quarries; and, finally, a winter 
carnival showing fancy ice skating, with close-ups of 
champions in action. Polygraph records were keyed 
at the beginning and end of the film; saliva samples 
were taken before and after the showing of the film. 

This film was used as the control moving picture. 
No highly exciting scenes were included. It was 
thought that the records of physiological reactions 
during the showing of this film might serve as a basis 
for evaluating reactions when the more exciting films 
were used. Also, the effect of the total situation of 
projecting films, if such an effect occurred, would be 
apparent in the comparisons of normal rest records and 
records obtained in Experiment 10. In succeeding 
experiments in which more crucial moving pictures 
were used, allowance could be made for this normal 
film effect. 

Experiment 10 usually constituted the sitting follow¬ 
ing Experiment 3 (fear and shock stimuli), although 
occasionally a rest period intervened. Experiments 
11, 14, and 16, to be described presently, then followed 
Experiment 10 in the order listed. 
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Films used in Experiments llj 14j and 16 were made 
up of several shorter sections of film cemented together. 
The total times of projection were: Experiment 11, 8 
minutes and SO seconds; 14, S minutes and 20 seconds; 
and 16, 7 minutes and 30 seconds. 

The film used in Experiment 11 consisted of ex¬ 
cerpts depicting the following things in the order 
named. A group of young ladies wished to go swim¬ 
ming but had no appropriate apparel. By using 
“trick” photography, these girls walked behind trees, 
fully clothed, and emerged immediately on the oppo¬ 
site side in bathing costume or went through other 
transformations. Dancing contests on a beach. Sev¬ 
eral close-up views of oriental dancing followed. 
There were further silhouette pictures of two girls 
dancing on the beach, with the setting sun in the dis¬ 
tant sky as the background. Next came a review of 
bathing beauties. Some fifteen individuals passed 
slowly in front of the camera. A child in a police¬ 
man's uniform passed in front of the line of bathing 
beauties, looking them over. A portion of a World 
Series baseball game was presented. Views were in¬ 
cluded of the spectators, a governor pitching the first 
ball, close-ups of pitchers, a prominent baseball hero 
batting and running to first base. Next were crowds 
entering a stadium to witness a heavy-weight boxing 
championship contest, with several views of the con¬ 
test. Then came a subtitle stating that pictures of the 
actual fight could not be shown because of federal laws. 

The type of stimulation offered by this film was 
varied and the shifting of scenes was rather rapid. The 
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types of emotional stimuli offered might be classified 
roughly in this way: Certainly some sex interest would 
be shown in the bathing beauties by the male subjects. 
The female subjects, of whom there was a considerable 
number of physical education majors, would probably 
appreciate or admire the dancing technique. Subjects 
of both sexes would be surprised at the changes in the 
“trick” photography scenes. A rather beautiful scene 
of a sunset over an ocean beach might arouse an 
aesthetic attitude in subjects of both sexes. (Protocols 
substantiate this.) The child in policeman’s costume 
was “cute” to many subjects. Baseball game and box¬ 
ing match scenes appealed according to the sports in¬ 
terests of subjects. When we originally selected 
moving pictures for use as stimuli, it was hoped that 
complete social situations might thus be presented to 
the subjects. Some of the subjects reported after see¬ 
ing the films that they had “entered” into the situation 
and had felt as they did while actually attending these 
events. This illusion was pi'obably strengthened by 
the fact that some popular idols were characters in 
some of these films. The announcement that no actual 
pictures of the boxing match would be shown served as 
a disappointment to most of the subjects, by their own 
report. This same announcement, however, was a 
“relief” to several women subjects who had no desire 
to witness a boxing match. The film was stopped at 
this point for most of the subjects. A boudoir scene 
followed and was presented to a few mature male sub¬ 
jects. This last scene afforded an abrupt change in 
emotion from that aroused by the fight just preceding.” 

sFoi' this group of subjects, an extra saliva sample was taken, viz., 
before the last scene of the film. 
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The film in Experiment 14 contained these scenes; 
a rather naive and ungainly sailor was approached by 
a South Sea Island girl, with the motif of the scene 
strictly comedy rather than sex. Then a stage-coach 
hold-up and gun battle with the scene shifting to the 
street of a small frontier town. Men were being shot 
and falling from roofSj out of trees, etc., in rapid suc¬ 
cession. Flashes were shown of groups firing from 
behind barricades of tables and chairs. The action 
was rapid and violent, a typical "Western Super- 
Thriller,” only worse. It presumably would arouse 
excitement and also reveal the differences in the reac¬ 
tions of the sexes to this type of situation. Then came 
a cabaret sceen in which a young lady is embarrassed 
by seeing her father ia an embarrassing situation. This 
scene was selected to arouse disgust in both male and 
female subjects, with consequent pity for the plight of 
the daughter. The subjects’ reports indicate that this 
situation was reacted to in the manner in which it was 
intended. This film ended with a rather lengthy scene 
of a popular moving-picture actress dancing before a 
sultan. There is an elaborate setting and technicolor 
photography. As the scene ends, the dancer is borne 
from the throne room on a litter carried by eight shin¬ 
ing black slaves. There were no repulsive elements in 
this scene for either sex. 

In Experiment 16, the film depicts a beautiful moun¬ 
tain stream with a canoe drifting leisurely; some back- 
stage views of a vaudeville theatre; an argument 
between two actors; a lengthy embrace; and a series 
of short views of very prominent and popular moving- 
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picture stars in various situations. These last clip¬ 
pings were selected for the types of facial expression 
portrayed by the popular actors. One was clearly sur¬ 
prise, another shame, and another appreciation of 
beauty. 

The excerpts included in the films described were 
all taken from current films which have proven suc¬ 
cessful as theatre attractions. All of them were from 
films which had not been shown to the public in this 
section of the country or were censored “clippings,” 
so that they were new to the persons serving as subjects 
in this study. 

The shifting in scenes was recorded on the poly¬ 
graph records by a series of coded dots and dashes. 
Saliva samples were taken before the projection of 
films, and following the projection. Ten samples were 
taken during Experiment 11, five before the film was 
shown, and five after the film was shown. Samples were 
not taken during the showing of films, since the experi¬ 
menter would have to stand in front of the subject and 
thus occlude the view of the screen. 

G. Analysis of the Records 

Reading and analyzing the polygraph records pre¬ 
sented several problems. Methods of taking meas¬ 
urements and interpretation of the data were developed 
by some preliminary investigations. Some of the 
points considered were the extent to which various as¬ 
pects of the functions measured seemed most differen¬ 
tial and the means of interpreting breathing and 
blood-pressure variations used by previous investiga- 
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tors. It was necessary, of course, to sample the 
records, and the size of the samples to be measured in 
each record was a moot problem. Quite obviously, 
records could not be measured in their entirety, both 
from the standpoint of the time which would be neces¬ 
sary, and also because such a procedure would give an 
unwieldly mass of data. The final determination of 
the size of the sample was made by measuring several 
samples of different sizes. Such samples were meas¬ 
ured in normal rest records for six individuals, and on 
the basis of variability shown in the measurements 
made on these records, a 1-minute sample was found to 
be adequate. An additional reason for selecting a 
sample of this size was the argument for small samples 
proposed by Fisher (28). Fisher and others have 
shown rather conclusively that a closer approach is 
made to the true mean in biological data by taking a 
larger number of small samples than by a smaller num¬ 
ber of large samples. It was decided thus to use 1- 
minute samples, selected so as to give a random and 
unbiased sampling of the record. 

At the speed at which the polygraph paper moved, 
a 1-minute interval occupied exactly 14 centimeters. 
Samples were marked off by a celluloid template. 
Alignment was insured by a standard way of superim¬ 
posing the template. The outline made by this tem¬ 
plate may be seen in the record shown in Figure 3 A. 

For the analysis of the breathing curve some meas¬ 
ure was desired which would show the maximum ex¬ 
cursion of the chest walls in breathing. This was 
obtained from the difference between the highest peak 
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and the lo-west trough on the breathing curve. Meas- 
urements were in millimeters from a fixed base line. 
Differences were expressed as actual arithmetic differ¬ 
ences. 

Breathing rate^ or frequency, was the number of 
peaks on the breathing curve within the sample. The 
number of atypical breaths occurring in the sample was 
also noted. These were judged solely by inspection, 
and counted. By observation the typical trend in the 
sample was determined, and any deviation from this in 
terms of amplitude or length or form of the \vave was 
designated atypical. (Notation in Figure 3A —ef and 
gh, measurements from fixed base line to B.P. line; ijj 
measurement from fixed base line to lateral movement 
line; kl, measurement from fixed base line to longitu- 
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dinal movemeat line. The heavy outline is made by 
the template. Extensions for the breathing and blood- 
pressure record are due to the fact that the two pens 
in question were set ahead of the others as explained 
above. Other notations are self-explanatory.) 

In order to get a measure of variability in depth of 
breathing, distances from the fixed base line were 
measured in millimeters to each peak in the curve. 
Standard deviations were then to be computed for these 
measurements. 

Inspiration and expiration times were measured for 
the first, third, fifth, tenth, and thirteenth breaths in 
the sample. These were selected to give an adequate 
sampling, since the rate was generally something under 
20 per minute, and also to give an unbiased sampling. 
(It very often happened that the breaths showing the 
greatest variability in the crucial experiments did not 
include the five selected to be measured. Thus varia¬ 
bility in inspiration-expiration ratios was not strictly 
comparable with that in the other measures of breath¬ 
ing.) These inspiration and expiration times were 
measured in terms of linear distance to half-milli¬ 
meters. A perpendicular was constructed from the 
base line through the lowest inflection point on the 
breathing curve at the beginning of the upstroke. An¬ 
other perpendicular was drawn in the same manner at 
the highest point on the curve. The distance between 
these represented the time of a complete inspiration 
from its beginning to its end. The distance from the 
last-mentioned perpendicular to another placed at the 
point at which the breathing curve again started to 
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rise was the linear equivalent of expiration time. (Fig¬ 
ure 3 A.) Inspiration-expiration ratios were then de¬ 
termined for each breath. These live ratios were then 
averaged. 

On the blood-pressure line the maximum rise, as well 
as the maximum drop, in blood pressure was deter¬ 
mined, These deflections were measured, in terms of 
fiftieths of an inch from a fixed base line—the line made 
by the pen marking response signals. The units of 
measurement were selected so that very small devia¬ 
tions in blood pressure would be taken into account 

It was hoped that in this way relatively slower and 
more gradual rises and drops would appear also. 
When these occurred they were apparent in the meas¬ 
ures designed to show variability, which will be 
described presently. The numerical difference be¬ 
tween maximum rise and maximum drop was noted. 
This expressed the greatest deviation in blood pressure 
within the sample. The duration of each rise and the 
duration of each drop was measured in terms of linear 
equivalence. In this way sudden rises or drops could 
be classified as distinct from rises occupying a longer 
time. Also, it could be determined whether a stimulus 
which occasioned a rise in the blood pressure of an 
individual would cause this rise to persist for any ap¬ 
preciable time. The duration of a rise or drop was 
measured from a preceding horizontal section to a fol¬ 
lowing horizontal section, or to a return to a normal. 
This return to normal was not necessarily the normal 
blood pressure for that individual, but was normal as 
compared with the immediately preceding section of 
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the line. The criterion of “normal” in this instance 
was a level portion at least 6 centimeters in length. 
The number of sharp peaks in the blood-pressure line 
within the sample was also noted. 

To obtain a measure of variability, distances from 
regular points on the fixed base line to the blood-pres¬ 
sure line were found. Ten of these measurements were 
taken in the sample, at points 1 centimeter apart. The 
first was taken 2% centimeters from the beginning of 
the sample and the last one Z]/i centimeters from the 
end of the sample, with the perpendicular distance 
from the base line to the blood-pressure line being 
measured at 1-centimetcr intervals within these limits. 
Thus, within this portion of the sample, a measurement 
was obtained every 4.3 seconds. Standard deviations 
of these measures could then be computed as expres¬ 
sions of variability. Heart rate was counted from the 
small deflections on the blood-pressure line caused by 
heart beats. This count was made within a 3S-milU- 
meter section at the beginning of a 1-minute sample. 
This was not always discernible within the 1-minute 
sample, but might be obtained outside the sample. This 
was due to the fact that the pressure in the sleeve 
had not been increased at a point just preceding the 
sample, so that individuals with a low pulse pressure 
gave no heart-rate record. In situations of this kind, 
heart rate was taken outside the sample if it was avail¬ 
able within the preceding 30 seconds, i.e., the preceding 
7 centimeters of the record. Otherwise, no heart-rate 
score for this sample was obtained. 

Arm movements were analyzed from several aspects. 
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The longitudinal or proximal and distal movements 
and the lateral or right and left movements were 
treated separately. The frequency of movement was 
obtained by counting the number of changes in direc¬ 
tion of the line-recording movement. The total time of 
movement was measured in terms of its linear equiva¬ 
lence. That is, if a section of irregular line appeared 
between two sections in which there were no irregulari¬ 
ties, this linear distance of the irregular portion gave 
the time during which there was movement. These 
times were cumulated within a given sample to show 
the total time of movement. 

The maximum single excursion occurring in the 
sample was measured from the rest, i.e., the level por¬ 
tion of the line just preceding the deflection. The 
criterion of “just preceding rest” was a portion of the 
line 2 centimeters in length in which there were no 
changes of direction. The maximum and minimum 
distances from a fixed base line were also measured. 
The line taken as this base was the response signal line. 
The arithmetic difference between maximum and mini¬ 
mum distances from this base line expressed the 
variation in movement within the sample. 

The pH readings were written in on the polygraph 
records at the places denoted by the appropriately 
keyed marks (cf. sMjira, Section E). These values were 
classified as pre-experimental, experimental, and post- 
experimental in all of the records except those for 
normal rest periods. The linear distances between 
these samples gave the actual time between them. The 
pH values were treated as functions of difference. 
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Samples of sections of polygraph records obtained in 
various experimental periods appear in Figure 3 B. 

As described above, the 1-minute samples from the 
records were selected systematically so as to give an 
unbiased and random sampling. In the rest records 
three samples were taken at regular points in the record 
—one 12 inches from the beginning, another 24 inches 
from the end of the first sample, and the third 12 inches 
from the end of the record. In rest periods of l-hour 
duration, six samplings were made. Thus the sam¬ 
plings from all the records were taken at the same 
relative position within the record, so that data ob¬ 
tained for all subjects were taken from the same posi¬ 
tion in thp corresponding record. The saliva samples, 
of course, were taken throughout the record, rather 
than within these 1-minute limits, and were treated as 
observations occurring at their appropriate position. 

In all of the experimental records, polygraph sam¬ 
ples -were taken at the beginning, i.e,, before the pres¬ 
entation of any stimulus, and at the end, i.e., after all 
stimuli had been presented, In Experiment 2, a sam¬ 
ple was taken 10 inches before the stimulus signal for 
begining to read, another with the end of the sample 
superimposed on the point corresponding to the end 
of the story, and the last, 12 inches after the end of the 
story. Those taken from records obtained in Experi¬ 
ment 3 were: one 6 inches before presentation of first 
stimulus, two during the time that the snake was in the 
room, and one 12 inches after the presentation of the 
last stimulus. Quarter-minute samples were taken at 
the firing of the guii and at the sounding of the Klaxon. 
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In Experiment 10, one sample was measured imme¬ 
diately preceding the showing of the film; the second, 
12 inches from the start of the film; the third, just be¬ 
fore the end of the film; and the fourth, 6 inches be¬ 
yond the end of the film. In Experiment 11, in addi¬ 
tion to the two samples, one taken 6 inches before the 
beginning of the film and the other 6 inches past the 
end, three were taken during the time that the film was 
projected. Of these, one was taken for the part of the 
record made while the bathing beauties were being 
shown, the second taken during the dancing, and the 
third laid off so that the end of the sample coincided 
with the end of the moving picture. 

In Experiment 14, in addition to the two samples 
taken at equivalent positions before and after the show¬ 
ing of the film, one sample was taken during the stage¬ 
coach hold-up and shooting scene, another during the 
cabaret scene, and another during the oriental dance 
before the sultan. 

In addition to the usual samples taken before and 
after the projection of the film, those taken in Experi¬ 
ment 16 were one at the entrance of the actor into the 
dressing room, one covering two embraces, and another 
coincident with the end of the film. This sample 
included the scenes in which many prominent actors 
appeared. For a more complete description of the 
stimuli occurring within a given sample, cf. supra Sec¬ 
tion F. 

H. The Subjects 

All of the persons serving as subjects in this experi¬ 
ment were university students. Many were recruited 
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from the experimenter’s classes in elementary psycholo¬ 
gy, others were friends or acquaintances of these above- 
mentioned individuals, some were recruited from other 
classes in psychology, and still others were groups of 
fraternity initiates. Eighty-eight individuals served 
as subjects, in addition to 15 fraternity initiates, but 
since the results presented in this study were compiled 
from records obtained from 30 individuals, only these 
•will be discussed. 

Data obtained in the personal history blanks and from 
other sources will be briefly outlined. Fourteen of the 
group were males, 16 females. All reported for ex¬ 
perimental sittings during the winter and spring quar¬ 
ters of the year 1929-1930, and 6 of them came also in 
the autumn quarter. (These latter gave approximate¬ 
ly 3 hours per week for 38 weeks. This offering of 
time on the part of undergraduates was most sincerely 
appreciated.) Average age was 19.4 years, with range 
from 18 to 25. Academic maturity varied from first- 
quarter freshmen through graduates in their eighth 
year. Fourteen were in the second year. Eleven 
were employed in addition to their work in college. 
Times of arising, with special reference to the regu¬ 
larity or irregularity, were noted, as was the most 
frequent social activity. Any “most frequent” activity, 
however, loses significance in its influence since it was 
listed from the standpoint of occurring most frequent¬ 
ly. For instance, a person attended two dances per 
week, two bridge parties, a reception, and three movies, 
so that the most frequent was, of course, the motion pic¬ 
ture. Then in the case of another individual, social 
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activities were minimal, with one dance per month, 
one club meeting, and two moving pictures—so the 
movie was again most frequent. Literary preferences 
varied widely, as did hobbies* Athletics engaged in 
concurrently with the experimental sittings were noted, 
mainly to ascertain activity engaged in preceding an 
experimental period. The contributory influence of 
such activity upon blood pressure, breathing, or sali¬ 
vary pH might be considerable. An increased heart 
rate, for instance, might be due to strenuous activity, 
rather than to fear. The number of meals per day with 
estimates of amounts of foods were noted so that the 
influence of digestive functions and preceding meal 
time might be considered, especially as affecting sali¬ 
vary pH. If the individual smoked, 20 minutes or 
more elapsed between smoking and the first saliva sam¬ 
ple. Average number of hours of sleep per night, 
and number of nights per month on which retiring was 
later than 1 ;00 A.M. were recorded. University physi¬ 
cal examination grades were obtained. (The only 
defect was a slight heart murmur in one subject.) Ad¬ 
ditional medical data were noted as they were pre¬ 
sented by current physical exams, etc., and these will 
be referred to as occasion arises. 



RESULTS 


A. Treatment of Data 

Job sheets, filled in from readings of polygraph rec¬ 
ords, constituted the raw data. Transmuted scores for 
variability in breathing and in blood pressure were 
used in computing standard deviations. Three line 
nomographs were constructed to facilitate the compu¬ 
tation of standard deviations. Data from these job 
sheets were transferred to “difference sheets.’' This 
term is pertinent because the results were analyzed in 
every case from the standpoint of whether there were 
significant differences between reactions of various 
kinds, e.g., the difference between breathing rate dur¬ 
ing the presentation of a fear stimulus and breathing 
rate during rest, etc. All job sheets covering two rest 
periods, Experiments 2, 3, 10, 14, and 16, were selected 
for each subject. These job sheets included three sec¬ 
tions from each of the rest records, and three for Ex¬ 
periment 2, six for Experimehl: 3, and four each for 
Experiments 10, 11,14, and 16. Samplings of records in 
the rest records were those of Tminute duration meas¬ 
ured at points 5 minutes after the beginning of the 
record, 3 minutes before the end of the record, and one 
at a position midway between these latter two. The 
job sheets for polygraph samples in Experiment 3 were 
as follows: a Tminute sample at least 5 minutes after 
the beginning of the record and before the presentation 
of any stimulus; a quarter-minute sample at the time 
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of the first gun shot; a complete sample (i.e., 1 min¬ 
ute) upon the entrance of the snake; a complete sample 
including the snake’s “escape”; and quarter-minute 
samples at the sound of the Klaxon, at the flash, and 
at the second gun shot. Complete record samples were 
taken before, during, and after the short story was read 
in Experiment 2. Polygraph samplings in the experi¬ 
ments in which motion pictures were used (Numbers 
10, 11, 14, and 16} were taken in the following man¬ 
ner: one before the projection, and three during pro¬ 
jection. Scenes included in these samples will be 
referred to below when results from these data are dis¬ 
cussed. Samples were taken in all records at the same 
relative position and at the same times in the experi¬ 
mental sittings so that direct comparisons validly could 
be made. Thus, physiological reactions to the same 
stimuli or stimulus situations could be compared for 
each subject. 

Since data obtained in the difference sheets for all 
rest periods were approximately the same, just one will 
be discussed here as typical. The difference sheet for 
the third rest period in.the series for each subject was 
selected. Data obtained when the control movie was 
shown (Experiment 10) were not significajitly differ¬ 
ent from those obtained in normal rest. This was 
noted in the difference sheets where the scores in actual 
variables, i.e., frequencies, standard deviations, etc., as 
well as difference scores were about the same for each 
subject in both series. Likewise the difference sheets 
for Experiments 11 and 14 were quite similar to those 
for Experiment 16. Consequently, it seemed reason- 
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able from the standpoint of general results to limit the 
discussion to Experiment 16 as typical of the series 
with emotional moving pictures as stimuli. So our 
discussion will be limited to the difference sheets for 
rest and Experiments 2, 3, and 16. 

Differences between successive scores in each record 
were obtained, e.g., algebraic difference between rate 
of breathing in record sample 2 and sample 1, sample 
3 and sample 2, sample 3 and sample 1, etc. Differ¬ 
ences in the analysis of respiration were obtained for 
frequency scores, distance from maximum peak to 
minimum trough, number of atypical breaths, I/E 
ratios, and standard deviations. Differences in 
blood-pressure scores were: between maximum rise and 
maximum drop, durations of rise, durations of drop, 
number of sharp peaks, heart rate, and standard devi¬ 
ations. For the involuntary movements, differences in 
longitudinal frequencies, lateral frequencies, time of 
longitudinal movement, time of lateral movement, 
longitudinal maximum single excursions, lateral maxi¬ 
mum single excursions, differences in longitudinal 
movements between maximal excursions in opposite 
directions, and differences in lateral movements be¬ 
tween maximal excursions in opposite directions were 
obtained. 

Differences in pH between successive saliva samples 
were listed in groups as pre-experimental, experimen¬ 
tal, and post-experimental. 

General trends characterizing the average subject 
were indicated by algebraic and arithmetic means of 
the differences for all subjects. Differences were aver- 
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aged for all subjects in order to obscure individual 
trends. It was desired to obtain general trends, char¬ 
acteristic of the average subject. The particular dif¬ 
ferences are differences in some specific factor. The 
only actual values for individual subjects are those of 
pH, and these are not averaged because the direction of 
change as noted in this experiment is opposite to the 
change as noted in previous investigations. Significance 
of means -was determined by the technique suggested 
by Fisher (28, pp. 104 ff.)*'* Means were tested as 
differing significantly from zero by the following for¬ 
mulae: 

1 

—-- S{x~xy 

n n’in—l) 

x\/n 

t=z —--. n = 

s 

From a table of f for values of n the probability of t 
falling outside the range of U is obtained. Values of p 
were halved (28, p. 105), since chances of exceeding 
the values of t were in terms of direction (positive for 
negative means, negative for positive means) 

The values of t and p for the means of difference 
scores obtained from various differences are presented 
in the following tables-—Table 1 for rest records, Table 
2 for records from Experiment 2, Table 3 for records 

‘^Sections on "The stgntAcance of the mean of a unique sample” 
and "Significance of the mean of a small sample.” 

^^Probability of .01 or less is considered significant. In gross score 
terms, probability of .01 is equal to critical ratio of 2.3263, or p of 
.01 is equal to ratio of diffcroiicc to probable error of difference of 
3.4. 
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from Experiment 3, and Table 4 for Experiment 16. 
The column headings indicate the differences treated: 
7^2—El under Breathing is the difference in breathing 
rate between sample 2 and sample 1; — D.R,^ un¬ 

der Blood Pressure is the difference between the dura¬ 
tion of the rise in blood pressure in sample 4 and the 
duration of the rise in sample 1, etc. For example, in 
Table 2 for the rate of breathing, the second sample 
(E 2 ) minus the initial rest sample (Ej) gives an alge¬ 
braic difference (in terms of i) of .902. 

Differences in pH between successive saliva samples 
taken in various experimental periods are given in 
Tables S, 6, 7, and 8. 

B. Analysis of the Data 

1. Normal Rest Records. In normal rest periods, 
we find significant variability between differences in 
various physiological reactions as obtained in different 
samples. The significant differences are in terms of 
variability as such, disregarding the direction of the 
difference. This is shown in Table 1 by the prepon¬ 
derance of significance in terms of very small proba¬ 
bilities when the arithmetic mean is considered. On 
the contrary, when the algebraic mean is used, we find 
the values of p rather large, at least greater than .01, so 
that the direction of the difference is not significant. 
It is to be recalled that small probability in our sense 
indicates high significance. It was noted from the 
difference sheet for rest records that there were 
marked differences, but these were very often in both 
directions, so that the algebraic sum was very small and 
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the arithmetic sum very large. In general, there is 
consistency shown in the directions of differences by 
the same individual. That is, Subject A, for instance, 
shows a decrease in breathing rate when sample 2 is 
compared with sample 1. Similarly, there is a de¬ 
crease in the frequency of lateral arm movements when 
sample 2 is compared with sample 1, Slightly over 
half of the individuals show this consistency, and the 
rest show no definite trend. 

There is a very small difference in the means of the 
differences in breathing rate, in the differences between 
maximum minus minimum, and in the number of 
atypical breaths. There are marked individual dif¬ 
ferences and inconsistencies shown in comparison of 
atypical breaths. In general the differences are small, 
but some individuals show enormous differences. For 
instance, in the first rest sample, Subject V had S atypi¬ 
cal breaths out of 13, in the second sample IS atypical 
out of 17, and in the third 11 atypical out of IS. We 
may cite Subject CC, for instance, as being more nearly 
typical for the entire group. In. the first sample this 
subject had 2 out of 21 breaths atypical; none in the 
second, in which breathing rate was 20; and 2 in the 
third, in which breathing rate was 20. It may be 
noted, as shown by the two cases cited above that in¬ 
consistencies are usually co-variant in a particular type 
of reaction, in this instance breathing. The first sub¬ 
ject varies slightly more in respect to breathing rate 
than does the second, and considerably more in respect 
to number of atypical breaths. 

Significance for all the differences listed on the dif- 
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ference sheets was not computed in instances in which 
20 or more difference scores were 0, since such a small 
number of the population contributed to these differ¬ 
ences. Probabilities for means of differences as shown 
by successive saliva samples were obtained for the rest 
data only, since the variability was as great or greater 
in the data from the other experimental periods. 

It is interesting to note that we get only three sig¬ 
nificant differences in comparisons of standard devia¬ 
tions of breathing and blood pressure in rest records, 
The differences in I/E ratios are very small, and, when 
considering the significance of the means, just two are 
found significant, 

On the basis of these results, some changes appear 
in the normal rest records just due to natural variability 
under these experimental conditions. This might be 
called a normal variability of the experimental situa¬ 
tion. In subsequent experiments with emotional 
stimuli differences are to be looked for which arc larger 
or more significant or more frequent than those dif¬ 
ferences occurring in the rest period. So these normal 
rest records, in addition to the initial rest periods in 
the emotional series, are included for comparison. 

2. Records from Experiment 2. In the data from 
Experiment 2, there is a marked increase in the signifi¬ 
cance of the differences, especially in regard to the di¬ 
rection of the difference, We find rather consistent 
decreases in breathing rate, for instance, when the sam¬ 
ple measured during the reading of the story is com¬ 
pared with that taken in the rest preceding the reading, 
the t being 4.500. The I/E ratio shows a significant 
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drop when that aspect of breathing is compared in the 
reading and rest samples. But when the two rest 
periods are compared, the I/E ratios are approximately 
the same. The standard deviations of breathing are 
substantially greater in rest than they are during read¬ 
ing. This was to be expected from comparing 
breathing curves on the polygraph records for Experi¬ 
ment 2. In general, the curves become more regular 
and of less amplitude for reading as compared with 
rest. In many records, the curve for each breath 
during reading was approximately the same as that for 
every other breath during reading. Inspiration time 
is decreased and expiration time is increased, as shown 
by the drop in I/E ratios mentioned above. 

The differences between maximum rise and mini¬ 
mum drop in blood pressure (JD 2 —etc., in Table 
2) as noted on the difference sheets are very small, with 
these small differences being in both directions. The 
duration of rises is also very short in every instance. 
In addition, none of the difference comparisons be¬ 
tween duration of rise are significant. The same is 
true for the duration of drops. Out of the three sam¬ 
ples for the 30 subjects, only six sharp peaks may be 
noted in the blood-pressure curves. There is also only 
a slight change in heart rate. The significance of this 
variability in heart rate is quite impressive, but it 
should be pointed out that the actual differences as 
shown on the difference sheet are very small, being 
differences of —1 or —2, or 0. It is interesting, 
though, that 13 differences were negative, 2 positive, 
and IS were 0. Thus almost half of the individuals 
showed a slight significant decrease in heart rate. 
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Differences in frequency of arm movement are strik¬ 
ing. Considerably more movement is shown during 
reading than during rest. The differences show no 
consistency in direction, but the variability is greatly 
increased, with variability in lateral movement ap¬ 
proximately twice as large as variability in longitudi¬ 
nal movement. The times of movement, single 
excursions, maximum minus minimum differences, and 
other aspects of involuntary movement are so highly 
variable that a composite treatment of these aspects 
for the entire group would be totally meaningless. 
Enormous individual differences in these aspects are 
quite apparent in the difference sheets. 

The differences in pH between successive saliva sam¬ 
ples are shown in Table 6. The first difference listed 
as post-experimental is the difference between the first 
sample taken immediately after the subject finished 
reading the story and the sample taken just before he 
started to read the story. Since the total reading time 
was small, this difference vs comparable in terms of 
elapsed time with any other difference in the table. In 
general, this difference is greater than other differences, 
but there are 21 increases in salivary pH and 9 de¬ 
creases. 

V/e thus find the outstanding differences in Experi¬ 
ment 2 in terms of decrease in breathing rate during 
reading with an accompanying drop in I/E ratios; 
standard deviations are also less during reading than 
during rest. Differences in blood pressure arc very 
small and no consistency in direction is noted. Very 
consistent small differences in heart rate are noted, with 
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about half of the subjects showing a slight decrease in 
heart rate during reading. Differences in frequency 
of arm movement show a decided increase during read¬ 
ing. Lateral movements occur about twice as fre¬ 
quently as do longitudinal movements. Twenty-one 
of the 30 subjects show an increase in pH of saliva after 
reading the story. These increases range from .08 pH 
to 1.21 pH. 

3. Records from Experiment 3. Data from Ex¬ 
periment 3 analyzed for significance of differences are 
presented in Table 3. As previously noted, polygraph 
sample 1 was taken during rest preceding the presen¬ 
tation of any stimulus; sample 2 upon the entrance of 
the snake; sample 3 covering the snake’s “escape”; 
sample 4, a small sample at the first gun shot (preced¬ 
ing snake’s entrance); 5, a sample of the same size at 
the sound of the Klaxon; and 6j a small sample at the 
second gun shot. 

In regard to breathing rate, about half of the sub¬ 
jects show a marked decrease in 2 —1 (sample 2 minus 
sample 1) comparisons, and the other half an equally 
outstanding increase. It was thought at first that there 
might be some consistency in increase or decrease in 
breathing rate due to “gasps of surprise,” etc., but 
none was apparent in this study. The experimenter 
had concluded from observing polygraph records that 
individuals who took more breaths per minute than 
the average during rest would show marked increases 
in breathing rate during the snake’s escape, for in¬ 
stance, and those who took slightly fewer breaths than 
the average would show a decrease. Such was not the 
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case. Subject C, whose breathing rate during rest was 
22, shows an increase of 5 breaths per minute during 
the snake’s escape which was sample 3, and Subject T, 
whose breathing rate was 23 during rest, shows a de¬ 
crease of 7 breaths per minute in sample 3. Subjects 
J and DD, whose rate during rest was IS breaths per 
minute, show an increase of 8 and a decrease of 4, re¬ 
spectively. 

Comparisons of differences between maximum and 
minimum values in the breathing curve are striking. 
A marked increase in the magnitude of these differ¬ 
ences is shown in Da—Di comparisons, For 22 indi¬ 
viduals there is a very large increase, for 1 a corre¬ 
spondingly large decrease, and for 7 a correspondingly 
small decrease. A greater increase is shown in the 
samples covering the sound of the Klaxon than in the 
case of either gun shot, with the second gun shot caus¬ 
ing a greater increase than the first. 

The number of atypical breaths for samples 2 and 
3 is considerably larger than that for sample 1, with 
sample 2 having the largest number. 

There is a marked consistent increase in I/E ratios 
in 2—1 comparisons with an Increase slightly less in 
magnitude in 3—2 comparisons; 3—1 comparisons also 
showed an increase, Standard deviations in samples 
2 and 3 are considerably larger than those in sample 1, 
with those in sample 3 consistently less than those in 
sample 2. 

In blood-pressure difference comparisons an in¬ 
crease over those in sample 1 is shown by all other sam¬ 
ples of the polygraph record. Durations of rise are 
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consistently increased, as are durations of drop. 
Durations of rise are much more frequent than dura¬ 
tions of drop. Difference scores for D.R. 2 —D.R.j are 
markedly greater than those for any other D.R. com¬ 
parisons, since they occur in a large magnitude in every 
instance. The D.R.a—D.R.a values are fewer but also 
large, and serve to indicate that the rises in blood pres¬ 
sure are sustained longer during the snake’s escape than 
in any other sample. The drops are less frequent, but 
those which do occur are maintained longer than the 
rises. The number of sharp peaks in the blood-pres¬ 
sure curve is largest in sample 3, Both the algebraic 
and arithmetic means for the difference columns in 
number-of-sharp-peaks comparisons are highly sig¬ 
nificant, thus giving great significance to the increase 
in number of sharp peaks. There is an increase in 
heart rate in sample 2 as compared with sample 1 in 
about 8 cases, a decrease in 8, and no difference in 14. 
The variability in blood pressure steadily increased 
through samples 2 and 3. It is also significant that p 
is very low for the standard deviation of each compari¬ 
son, being greater than .005 in only one algebraic 
comparison (Tabic 3). 

There is a marked increase in frequency of move¬ 
ment both longitudinally and laterally in 2 over 1, and 
an equally marked increase of 3 over 2. The frequency 
of lateral movements is greater than the frequency of 
longitudinal movements. Total times of lateral and 
longitudinal movement become significant here, and 
these differences occur for a large proportion of the 
total population. Thus we find all means stable and 
marked increases noted. 
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Differences in pH are shown in Table 7. The out¬ 
standing feature is the comparatively large decrease in 
salivary pH with the presentation of the snake, with a 
subsequent rise or "return to normal” in the post- 
experimental period. 

The results from Experiment 3 may be briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: Two trends in differences between 
breathing rates are noted, namely, that half of the sub¬ 
jects show a marked increase in breathing rate when 
fear and shock stimuli are presented, and half of the 
subjects show the opposite—a marked decrease in 
breathing rate when the same stimuli are presented. 
The traditional "gasps of surprise” were wholly ab¬ 
sent. Differences between maximum and minimum 
points on the breathing curve are greater in the samples 
in which fear stimuli were used. Number of atypical 
breaths increases—with a greater increase of atypical 
breaths in sample 3 (snake’s escape) relative to sample 
Z (snake entering the experimental room). The I/E 
ratios likewise increase—those in sample 2 being slight¬ 
ly greater than those in sample 3. Standard deviations 
of breathing for samples 2 and 3 are considerably 
greater than those for sample 1, with those for 2 some¬ 
what greater than those for sample 3. 

Most all aspects of blood pressure increase with the 
presentation of fear stimuli. More sustained rises are 
noted than sustained drops. The drops, though oc¬ 
curring less frequently, arc sustained the longer. Vari¬ 
ability as indicated by standard deviation is increased 
when fear stimuli are presented. In general, slight 
increases in heart rate are as frequent as slight de- 
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creaseSj but both increase and decrease are less frequent 
than the category of “no dif¥erence.’’ 

The frequency of arm movement is increased. Lat¬ 
eral frequency is the greater. This is the first experi¬ 
ment in which total times of movement becomes sig¬ 
nificant. In the data for rest and for Experiment 2 total 
times of movement were not significant. Here we find 
total time difference scores quite large, and contributed 
to by a very large proportion of the population. 

Consistent and comparatively large drops are noted 
in salivary pH with the presentation of fear stimuli, 
the largest decreases occurring when the snake is pre¬ 
sented. In the post-experimental period, salivary pH 
increases gradually. 

It becomes evident that there is a rather typical 
physiological pattern with the extreme fear stimuli. 
All of the subjects are characterized by the co-variation 
of some reactions. Thus the typical picture in fear is 
as follows; extremely marked increase or decrease in 
breathing rate, with no gasps or chocs; apparent trends 
in normal breathing rate drop out; marked increase in 
amplitude of breathing; number of atypical breaths in 
a unit time very large; great increase in I/E ratios; 
rises in blood pressure frequent, lasting relatively long; 
drops less frequent than rises, but longer sustained; 
sharp and abrupt rises in blood pressure; decrease in 
salivary pH; no immediate pronounced changes in 
heart rate. Arm movements do not enter as part of a 
pattern because they lack consistency—they are charac¬ 
terized only by variability. Further aspects of quite 
definite patterns may be culled from Tables 9, 10, and 
11 . 
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4. Records from ILxperiment 16. In Experiment 
16, sample 1 of the polygraph record is again rest pre¬ 
ceding the showing of films, sample 2 covers the scene 
in which a man is slapped after forcing his attention 
upon a woman, sample 3 includes scenes of an actor 
and a chorus girl in conversation, and two lingering 
embraces, and sample 4 covers several scenes in all of 
which prominent stars are featured, each scene offers a 
much less repulsive situation than that offered in the 
section covered by sample 3. 

The /’s and p's for the various comparisons appear 
in Table 4. Differences here are strikingly significant 
—many being significant in direction. Most of the 
blood-pressure difference comparisons are significant 
in direction. The number of significant differences 
in this respect compares most favorably with that of 
the same categories in Experiment 3. 

In 2—1 comparisons for various aspects of breath¬ 
ing, breathing rate consistently increases in sample Z- 
The amplitude of breathing is considerably less, since 
most Da—Di scores are negative—and we find this to 
be highly significant in terms of probability, p consid¬ 
erably less than .005, Atypical breaths increase in 
number, and there is a consistent and marked decrease 
in I/E ratios, and, strangely, a marked difference in 
variability, with about half of the individuals showing 
a larger standard deviation, and half a smaller stand¬ 
ard deviation. This shows a rather uniform shift in 
breathing. Since ail subjects have a smaller I/E 
ratio (than those in rest) those showing increased vari¬ 
ability would necessarily have the same relation of 
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inspiration time to expiration time as those showing a 
decreased variability. The latter type shows a regu¬ 
larity in breathing similar to that found in reading in 
Experiment 2. 

There is a small increase of breathing rate in sample 
3 over 2, and a large increase of 4 over 1, with 4—1 
diiferences rather consistently larger in a positive di¬ 
rection than those of any other movie—rest comparison. 
If the stimuli in sample 4 were more effective than 
others, it could be said that reactions were due to a 
finer type of acting. The maximum-minimum com¬ 
parisons for Da—Dj are consistently large in the nega¬ 
tive direction, although the algebraic mean is not 
significant, and the D 4 —Di scores are slightly smaller 
but all are negative. We note that the algebraic mean 
here is significant. Thus, in watching the more stimu¬ 
lating action in section 4, breathing rate is faster, but 
breathing is more uniform in amplitude and wave 
length. Very strangely, there is a decrease in I/E 
ratios in 3—1 comparisons, the mean of which is most 
significant (algebraic ^=3.270), and a marked increase 
of I/E ratios in 4—1 comparisons, with an algebraic 
t = p .01. This suggests that there are further shifts 
in breathing beyond those of amplitude and frequency. 
Variability is significantly greater in sample 3 than 
in 1 in terms of standard deviation, but one-fourth of 
the population showed small negative differences, and 
three-fourths a large positive difference, hence a group¬ 
ing tends to destroy the trends actually shown by the 
original data. 

In over 85% of the blood-pressure differences the 
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direction is positive for the total population. There 
is consistent increase in all aspects of blood pressure, 
with 3—1 differences being larger in every case than 
other comparisons, and 4—1 differences smaller than 
other comparisons. The increase in heart rate is 
slight in 2—1, 3—1, and 4—1 difference comparisons, 
and is about equal in magnitude for each comparison. 
Standard deviations for these comparisons are slightly 
greater but more consistent—and it is interesting to 
note in Table 4 that all algebraic means are significant 
except one and it has a p=.03, while all of the arithme¬ 
tic means are significant. 

Involuntary movements in respect to longitudinal 
frequency are about the same in all samples. The 
first noticeably varying differences are in lateral fre¬ 
quency comparisons, these being consistently negative 
in small amounts in 2—1, 3—I, and 4—1 comparisons. 
Total times of longitudinal and lateral movement are 
negligible, since most of the difference scores as well 
as the original values (as plotted on difference sheets) 
are zero. Longitudinal single excursions are small, 
with all differences negative; difference scores appear 
for 11 of the total population. Lateral single excur¬ 
sions are comparatively larger, most differences nega¬ 
tive, and difference scores appear for 22 individuals 
out of 30. Lateral movements have consistently shown 
greater differences than longitudinal movements in 
both Experiments 3 and 16. The differences in values 
for maximum excursion from preceding rest, noted as 
La.D, and Lo.D. scores, are most variable, so that 
any composite for the group is meaningless. 
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The differences in hydrogen ion concentration of the 
saliva samples are shown in Table 8. There is a rather 
consistent decrease in pH during the showing of the 
films, but it is to be remembered that here the time 
elapsing between the samples contributing to the first 
difference in the post-experimental group was the time 
required to project the film—about 10 minutes. 

To summarize briefly: An increase in breathing rate 
is noted when a disgusting scene is shown. In a cruder 
type of sex stimulation, the breathing rate again in¬ 
creases—slightly more than the increase previously 
noted. The largest and most consistent increase in 
breathing rate is noted in the samples covering the 
scene in which more subtle and higher types of sex 
stimulation are presented. The I/E ratios drop dur¬ 
ing the disgusting scene (sample 2) and the cruder type 
of sex stimulation (lingering embraces, etc.—sample 
3). During the scene in which more subtle and higher 
types of sex stimulation are presented (sample 4) the 
I/E ratios increase when compared with the I/E ratios 
during rest. In general, standard deviations of 
breathing increased. 

Approximately 8S% of the difference comparisons 
for various aspects of blood pressure increase in sam¬ 
ples 2, 3, and 4, when, compared with sample 1. The 
increases are greatest and most consistent in sample 3, 
e.g., scenes of lingering embraces, actors and chorus 
girls. Blood-pressure rises are. more frequent and are 
sustained longer, blood-pressure drops are. more fre¬ 
quent and are sustained longer, etc. Slight increases 
in heart rate about equal in magnitude are found in 
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2—1, 3—1, and 4—1 comparisons, Variability in 
blood pressure as indicated by standard deviations is 
greater in samples 2, 3, and 4 than in sample 1. 

No change is noted in the frequency of longitudinal 
movements. A marked decrease occurs in the fre¬ 
quency of lateral movements. All aspects of lateral 
movement show greater variability than the aspects of 
longitudinal movement. 

Rather consistent decrease in pH is noted after the 
projection of the film. The decreases noted in Experi¬ 
ment 16 are on the whole considerably less than those 
noted in Experiment 3. 

Again rather definite physiological patterns for defi¬ 
nite stimuli are presented. A very clear-cut difference 
is that in I/E ratios—a drop for the disgusting stimuli 
and crude sex stimuli, and an increase in I/E ratios 
for the higher types of sex stimuli. Here the concomi¬ 
tant variation is quite evident, as it was with the fear 
stimuli. Both the rate and amplitude of breathing 
characterize the film used as stimulus. Patterns are 
evident in Tables 9, 10, and 11, 



IV 

CONCLUSIONS 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the physiological 
reactions used as variables in this study is the great 
variability displayed. Variability increases in emo¬ 
tional situations. All of the polygraph records ob¬ 
tained during the presentation of emotional stimuli 
can be dillerentiated readily from records obtained in 
normal rest. 

Variability as such differs in various emotional sit¬ 
uations. A marked increase in variability was noted 
in situations in which intense fear stimuli were pre¬ 
sented. Variability was somewhat less in the situations 
in which films depicting disgusting scenes were shown. 

Some of the more clearly differential aspects of 
breathing in various situations are presented in Table 
9. The means, f’s, and probabilities are shown for vari¬ 
ous types of differences. The column headings indi¬ 
cate the types of comparisons from which differences 
were obtained. 

Variability in breathing rate is seen to be differen¬ 
tial. The most striking differences in rate are found 
in intense fear situations. Subtler sex stimuli may be 
differentiated from a grosser type of sex stimulation in 
terms of breathing rate. With reference to variability 
in breathing rate during fear situations, about half the 
population showed a marked increase and the other 
half a marked decrease. 

The differences between maximum and minimum 

[ 268 ] 
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points on the breathing curve were greater for the fear 
and shock Stimuli than for the disgust and sex stimuli) 
but these latter differences were considerably greater 
than those in normal rest. 

Inspiration-expiration ratios were found to increase 
in fear and shock, and to decrease in disgust and with 
grosser sex stimulation. The I/E ratios increase 
markedly, however, when more subtle sex stimulation 
is presented. 

Breathing curves show considerable variability in 
amplitude in normal rest, as indicated by standard de¬ 
viation values. These values increase, however, in 
emotional situations, with the greatest increases oc¬ 
curring with intense fear stimuli. 

The outstanding differentia as shown by various as¬ 
pects of blood pressure and heart rate are presented in 
Table 10. Consistent increases in number of rises, 
duration of rises, number of drops, and duration of 
drops were noted in the cases of intense fear stimuli. 
Sustained rises were more frequent than sustained 
drops, but the drops were longer in duration than the 
rises. Increases were noted with the disgust and sex 
stimuli, with the most frequent increases occurring 
when scenes depicting lingering embraces were shown. 
The amount of variability as indicated by standard de¬ 
viation measures was shown with the fear stimuli. 
Changes in heart rate in all instances were very small. 
Slight increases and slight decreases were equally fre¬ 
quent ill fear situations. Increases were more consis¬ 
tent in disgust and sex. 

Outstanding characteristics of involuntary move- 
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ments are shown in Table 11. No definite trend of 
direction of movement was noted—at least no two-cate¬ 
gory classification such as “approach and avoidance” 
could be made. Lateral movement in all instances was 
more frequent) more variablCj and greater in magni“ 
tude than longitudinal movement. The main differ¬ 
entia for various emotional situations are primarily 
quantitative, It may be said that the greater individual 
differences were manifest in involuntary movements 
than in any other reactions. 

Great variability was noted in pH of saliva. Con¬ 
sistent drops of rather large amounts were found to 
accompany the presentation of fear and shock stimuli. 
Consistent drops somewhat less in magnitude followed 
the showing of the film in Experiment 16. 

Physiological patterns for definite stimuli were evi¬ 
dent. We have given above a definite pattern for ex¬ 
treme fear, for instance. Significant co-variations do 
occur. Determining correlations with a view to 
weighting the different variables should prove illumi¬ 
nating.^^ There is some indication that a factor analy¬ 
sis would determine how many physiological factors 
are actually necessary to account for intercorrelations. 


^^This pliase of the problem is now being undertaken. 



SUMMARY 


A rather comprehensive survey of the literature on 
emotions reveals considerable experimental interest. 
Efforts at “measuring emotions” have been made by a 
large number of persons for a long period of time. An 
increase in this type of study was shown just before and 
during the World War, and a great many investiga¬ 
tions have been carried out since that time. 

We found that no study had recorded simultaneously 
varying physiological reactions, and hence undertook 
the present investigation. Stimuli socially classifiable 
as emotional were presented to a large number of adults 
under fatlier carefully controlled experimental condi¬ 
tions. Each subject served in several experimental 
periods. During the experimental periods, continuous 
records of blood pressure, respiration, and arm move¬ 
ment were made, and saliva samples were taken at in¬ 
tervals. The hydrogen ion concentration of these 
saliva samples was subsequently determined. 

All recording was done in a polygraph-ink on 
paper. A pressure-reducing device enabled the ex¬ 
perimenter to obtain continuous blood-pressure records 
without causing discomfort to the subject. By using 
hypodermic syringes to obtain samples of saliva, and 
small pyrex bottles to contain these samples and serve 
also as electrode vessels, contact of saliva with air was 
momentary. 

Great variability was shown in the physiological re- 
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actions measured. Variability in breathing rate and 
amplitude was significant during normal rest, as was 
variability in frequency and extent of arm movements. 
Blood-pressure changes were less variable during rest 
but the hydrogen ion concentration of successive sam¬ 
ples of saliva varied significantly under rest conditions. 

Variability in these physiological reactions was in¬ 
creased in emotional situations. The greatest increase 
in variability occurred'when intense fear stimuli were 
presented. All aspects of breathing increased with 
fear stimuli, whereas in disgust and with sex stimuli 
amplitude of breathing was diminished and rate in¬ 
creased. The traditionally noted “choc” or gasp in 
surprise was totally absent in our results. 

Blood-pressure rises and drops were more frequent 
in fear. Rises occurred more often than drops in blood 
pressure, but the latter were longer in duration. 
Blaod-pressure rises were more frequent and greater in 
magnitude when subtle sex stimuli were presented than 
when a cruder type of sex stimulus was used. The in¬ 
spiration-expiration ratios decreased with fear stimuli; 
a decrease was also noted in disgust, and with cruder 
sex stimuli. These ratios increased when more subtle 
sex stimuli were presented. 

In all types of emotional situations, arm movements 
in lateral directions were more frequent and of greater 
extent than arm movements in longitudinal directions. 
Both types of movement were greater in fear situations. 
When sex stimuli were presented, longitudinal move¬ 
ments were negligible, whereas lateral movements 
were quite significant. 
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Results of hydrogen ion determination of saliva sam¬ 
ples were contrary to those noted in previous investi¬ 
gations. Decreases, consistent and comparatively 
large, occurred when fear stimuli were presented. 
With disgust and with sex stimuli, the decreases were 
consistent, but were smaller in magnitude than those 
ohserved in fear situations. 

An extension of this type of investigation should 
prove fruitful. Great progress should be made in 
classifying emotional reactions and in describing emo¬ 
tional behavior. Establishing the amount of co-varia¬ 
tion in various types of physiological reactions in 
emotional situations would enable one to give a com¬ 
plete analysis of emotional behavior. 
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LA MESURE OBJECTIVE DES RfiACTIONS EMOTJVES 

(R^aumO 

II cxiatc un lypc de comportemenf ou cnt<gorie de riacJions tju'on a 
appeli imotion. L’liommc ordinaire el Thommc de acicnce om moniri 
un trig vif intfiret pour U» proWlmca de I’imoiion; m (roiivc un iitUtci 
manifest^ pour Ic probl^me de faire nniire uiic ^niucinn iiKr^aMe dicx iiti 
achetciir possible, dc calmer ragitaiioti d’on ninladc nlvroii. dc dficouvrlr 
la culpability ou ritinoccnce d’uiic peraonne auuinoiitiye, cl pour Rrand 
nombre dc ces problfimes fjui exigent une connniasance d» compoMcmem 
ymotif pour les rcsoudre. Par conaiquenl, on a fail bien dc* yiudci tin corn- 
portement ymotif—la claaaificaiion dea ymotion*. rolnervaiiott aubjecUve 
(lea ytats yniotifa, I'obscrvaiion des ryacliona collectives du cori>i dans 
I’^motion, des tests employant "papier et crayon" pour incsurcr Ic rendc- 
ntent d’une peraonne dont lea dmotiona out aiimniyea, cl la tiotaiion plui 
exacte dea chnngemcnts physioiogiqtiea dans I'yimition. Dans ceKc iliide il 
•a’agit du dernier type. 

' Un rysumy dea Barits a inontre grand nombre d’^tudes oil I'oti a note lea 
changements physiologiquca dans I'ymoiion, inais on n'n cinpluy^ plusicura 
variables aimultaninicnt dans flucunc de cca ytudes. Par conaiiiuenl, on 
a «aay4 dans cette 4tudc dc noter lea cUaogcmcnta dc la rcipiration, de 
la pression sanguine, ct des niouveiitenia involontnires (run liras, el 
d'obtenir des ychantillons de salive mixle. doni Von n d4teriniiiy U con* 
cenitaticn des ions d’iiydroginc. On & analyst de plusieuri fai^tis lea 
notations dc chaque traction. 

On a pris des 4chantillons non choisis dans diveries noiaiions pour clia(|ue 
peraonne pour la mesure. On a snalysy loutes Us riaciinna en lerincs des 
differences, c’e8C*A*dirc, les di(F4rei)cc8 de In mcme rynclioti dans Ic repos 
normal et dans lUmotion. Or a d4iermln4 In slgnirioricc des moyennts imr 
une technitiuc de ptobabilU4. 

Toiitcs les reactions physlologiques employees dans celte yiiuJc ont id 
tr^s variableo—'memc dans ics conditions du repus. La variability eit 
devenue plus grande d’viue manUrc aigmRamc qnnml on a )iryaei)ti des 
stimuli ymotifs, 

Pour les stiiniili dc grand'peur, on a noty des formes types dc rypoiue. 
La vitmc de la respiration s’est beaucoup accrue pour la moiti6 des 9u;eiA, 
et I'autre moitiy a rnontry unc dycroistance ygalcmeni claire. Les "anupirs 
de surprise” ordinairement notys ont M loialemciu alisenls. l/n grand 
acetoissement des proportions 1/E s'est inontri. Lcs nccroisscincnis dc la 
pression sanguine ont yty plus fryqucnts rpie lcs dycroisjnnccs, mais cclUs- 
ci one iti soutenucs plus longtcmps. Le plus grand nonibre de grands 
acCToissements dc la pression sanguine s’csl montri quand un scr|>cnt vivani 
de plus de deux rnitrea de long rnmpait sur Ic plnnclicr pris dc la chaise 
du aujfif. Les pecits accroiascmcRiB du rytUmc cardique ont id avissi fry* 
quenta que lea petitea dycroissanecs pendant lo peur. On n noiy den 
dycroissances constantca du pH soitvoirc,—coniraire aux yiuilcs amyricurcs. 

Les types plus subtils dc stimulation ont ytd cnrnctyrisca par des t'liangc- 
ments de la forme dc r6attlon. Lcs proponions 1/E, par cxeinplc, dfe- 
croisBcnt quand on prysentc des siiiiations dygoQtaniea, ct a’accroisscnl qunntl 
on prysente des stimuli csijiyitquc*. 

La variability cst diff6rcnticMc dons toutes lcs ryniTliuis. On a noti unc 
forme complite, cn termes de varinbiUty concomUnme, pour les types dc 
reaction ymotive, Le stimulus n yty facllcment indii|uy pnr In forme lic 
lenregistrement du polygrnphe. Unc extension de cc iy|)e d'invcsiigntion 
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disign^ pour ^tnblir Is quantity dc co-variation dans Ics divers types de 
riactiona physiologiques dans les situations ^motives rendrait possible line 
analyse aaaez complete du comportement ^motif, 

Gmku.l 


DIE OBJEKTIVE MESSUNG DER GEOHLSREAKTIONEN 
(Referat) 

Es gibt cine Rengicrungsweise, oder cine Kategoric dcr Reaktionen, die 
"Gerniitsbewegung” [emotion] genannt worden ist. Soivolil dcr Lnic wie 
der Gclehrte hat iCir die Probleme der Gemiitsbewegungen cine kolossal 
Starke Intcressc erwiesen. Mon hat sich intcrcssicrt fiir die Aiifgnbe dca 
Erzciigcns einer nngenchmen Gerniitsbewegung bci cincr Vcrsiichsperson, 
der Beruhigung einca Ncrvenicidcnden, der Bnldcckung dcr Schiild oder 
Unschiild cines Verddehtigen, mid fur unzdhllge andcrc Aiifgabcn dieser 
Art, zu deren Beivriitigung eine gewissc Vertrautheit im Bcrcicli der 
Gefulilsrcnktioncn notig ist. Es haben folglich znhircichc Untcrsuchungen 
dcr GcfOlilsrenktioncn stnttgefunden. Darunter linden sicli z. B. Klassier- 
ungen der Gemiitsbewegungen, aiibjektive Beobnehtungen dcr Gcfiihlzust- 
dnde [emotional states]) Beobachtungen der grossen kdrperlichcn Reak¬ 
tionen bci Gerniitsbewegungcii, Prufungen mit Blelstift und Papier ['‘pencil 
and paper" tests] zur Messung dcr Leistiing einer affektiv gcrcizten Ycr- 
suchsperson, und die gcnaucre Noticning dcr physiologiachen Veriinderun- 
gen bei Gemiitsbewegungen. In der gegenwarligcn Untcrsuchung hnt man 
sich mit einer solchen Notierung beschiiftigt. 

Eine Literaturiibersicht beweist, dais es eine ganze Mcngc Untcrsiichun- 
gen gibt, in denen physiologische Anderungen bei Gemiitsbewegungen notiert 
wordca sind. In keiner dicaer Untersuchungen, nber, sind verschiedene 
Variablen gleichzeitig undersucht worden. Wir haben also vcrsucht, Ver- 
anderungen dcr Atmung, des Blutdruckes, und dcr unwillkUrlichcn Be- 
wegungen einen Armes zu notieren und rcgelmhsaig von Zeit zii Zeit Proben 
gemischten Speichels zu erhalien, dessen pH IConzentrierung [hydrogen 
ion concentration] dann bestimmt wurde. Die Noticningcn iiber jede 
Renktion wurden auf vide Weiaen analysicrt. 

Ohne Yorurtcil gewlihite Exemplare [samples] aus verschiedenen Pro- 
tokolleii von jedcr Yersuchsperson wurden zu den Mcssiingcn verwendet. 
Alle Reaktionen wurden In Bezug auf Untersdiicdc—z. B. Unterschiede 
zwischen normaler Ruhe und Gerniitsbewegung bci der sciben Rcaktion— 
analysicrt. Die Bedeutung der Durchachiiittsznhlcn wurde mit einem Yer- 
fahren zur Beatimmung dcr Wahrschcinlichkeit [probability technique] 
ermittelt. 

Alle In dieser Untersuchung bcobachtetcn physiologischen Reaktionen 
erwiesen sich aU h&chst veratidecUch—auch im Ruhestande. Wurden af- 
fektivc Rcize [emotional stimuli] dargeboten^ ao ateigertc sich die Yaria- 
bilitiit bedeutend. 

Bei den extremen Angstreizen wurden typische Reaktionsgestniten 
beobachtet. Die Atmungsschnelligkcit natim bci einer Hhlftc <lcr Ycrsuch- 
spersonen bedeutend zu, und bci der andcren Iliilft cben so stark nb. Die 
traditioneU beobachteten, pl5t7.lichen schorfen Einatmungen bci dcr Erstaun- 
ung [‘‘gasps of aiirprisc"] fchlten vollsthndig. Es fniul eine starkc 
Zunahme im Einatmung9-Auantmungsverh.N]i{)is [inspiration-expiration 
ratio] statt. Erliohcrungcn des Bliitdrucks fanden hliuflgcr statt als 
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Erniedrigungen, abcr letztere belinritcn linger. Die grosste Zalil plotz- 
lichcr ErlidKccungen fand man, wenn man cine, mclxc nls acclis Fusa lange, 
lebendige Schlangc auf dem Fiissboden in der Nalic des Stuliiea dcr Ver- 
siichsperson umberkriechen liesa. Bei der Angst zeigteii slch cbcnso oft 
geringe Ziinnlimen wle geriiige Abnalimcii der Hcrz 8 clilflgfr 0 ({ueuz. In 
Widcrspnich rnit den Bcfiinden friibcrer Forschor standcn die beobachtetcn 
bestjindigen [consistent] Abriabmcn der pH-Stiirkc [hydrogen ion concen¬ 
tration] dcs abgesondcrteii Spcicliela. 

Audi siibtilerc Reizartcn erzcugtcn Veriindcrungen dcr Rcnktionsgcstalt 
[pattern of reaction]. Dos Einalinungs-Ausatmiingsverhiiltnis nimmt, -z. 
B., ab, wenii widerliclie Sitiiationeii dargebotcn werdcn, und 211 , wenn 
eathetiache Reize gcgeben wcrden. 

Die Veranderlichkeit [variability] ist bei alien beobacbtctcn Reaktionen 
differenzierend. Bei veischledenen affcktivcn Rcaktionaartcn zeigtcn 
sich verscliicdenc vollstandigc Cestaltcn [complete patterns] slcli in 
gleichzeitig einhergebcnden Vertinderung niissernd [a complete pattern in 
terms of concomitant variability]. Es Hess sich der Rciz icicht nils der 
Gestalt der polygraphlsclien Registrierung erkennen, Eine Aiisdehniing 
und Anwendung dieser UntersuchuugametUode, zur Bestin^mung dcr gleich- 
zeitig einhergehenden Veriindcriingen [amount of co-variation] bei ver- 
schiedenen physiologischen Reaktionsarten in nffekterregenden Gelegcn- 
lieiten [emotional situations] ■wiiide cine ziemlich vollatiindige Analyse des 
Verhnitens bei Gemiitsbevvcgiingcn cnnoglichcn. 
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I 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

The behavior of a living organism at any moment 
may, temporarily, be "explained” by any one of a series 
of relationships or correlations. Ultimately the total 
series of relationships may be said to “explain” the 
observed behavior adequately. So far as the psycholo¬ 
gist is concerned the relationships between the stimu¬ 
lus situation, the organism, and the response are of the 
greatest importance. These relationships may be ge¬ 
netic sections or cross sections of the behavior in ques¬ 
tion. That is, the behavior of a living organism at any 
moment may be “explained” by correlations involving 
the essential factors in the stimulating situation at the 
time, the psychophysiological condition of the organ¬ 
ism, and the past history of the organism. Such a view 
emphasizes the genetic or developmental method as a 
psychological approach to an understanding of be¬ 
havior. It is only in recent years, perhaps, that the 
developmental method has become a directing force 
in the experimental attack of the problems of behavior. 

For the most part, in the past, many psychologists 
have utilized classifications of the behavioral acts of an 
organism at birth as the starting-point (the behavioral 
zero, so to speak) for the subsequent "explanation" of 
the behavior in the adult organism. Now there is no 
particular reason why the study of behavior should 
force the psychologist to begin at this point. There 
is, moreover, definite evidence why such investigations 
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should begin Avith a prenatal ontogenetic zero (15, 
29). It is only in the past few years, perhaps, that 
vigorous and extended efforts have been made to in¬ 
vestigate experimentally the long and complicated be¬ 
havior development before birth. 

In the past, the activity of the organism at birth, or 
very soon after, has often been referred to as innate. 
No attempt was made to describe or investigate ex¬ 
perimentally the behavior which may be observed in 
the prenatal period. Much behavior subsequently fol¬ 
lowing upon this has been designated as acquired. The 
activities observed at birth have been variously classi¬ 
fied into instincts and reflexes. The length of the lists, 
the types of the classification, and the criteria for their 
determination have depended, perhaps, upon the sys¬ 
tematic temperament of the writer. The acquired 
forms of behavior have been described and classified as 
habits. Such forms of behavior are, in a sense, opposed 
to the instincts, since the habits have been acquired 
in the postnatal lifetime of the organism. 

In order to “explain” the manner in which habits 
have been acquired many theories have been proposed. 
Whatever the particular way in which one may “ex¬ 
plain” the complicated process of the acquisition of 
behavior acts, each has attempted to account for, in a 
generalized way, the complex behavior activities of 
the adult organism, A complete "explanation” of such 
behavior will involve a large series of correlations. 

In general, however, the psychologist has not had 
much to say concerning the behavior which, one may 
say, has been acquired in the prenatal lifetime of the 
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organism. Attempts at such ‘^explanatory^’ correla¬ 
tions have been made with more.or less success by the 
geneticist in the field of biology. The “explanatory" 
correlations which the geneticist has made have dealt 
largely with the relationships between the properties 
of certain protoplasmic materials (the genes of the 
chromosomes) and the appearance of certain adult 
characteristics sometime after birth. 

Although it is advisable and extremely advanta¬ 
geous to make such correlations, there are a host of 
other relationships which exist intermediate to such 
correlations. These arc of the greatest importance for 
a psychological understanding of the complete devel¬ 
opment of behavior in the living organism. Because 
of this relative lack of emphasis upon, and lack of 
knowledge concerning, the development of behavior 
during the prenatal period, the present investigation of 
the development of behavior in the fetus of the cat 
was undertaken. 

The purpose of this investigation was, then, the de¬ 
termination of the precise qualitative nature of the 
development of behavior in the prenatal lifetime of 
the cat, or, conversely, the tracing back to its prenatal 
inception the characteristic behavior of the newborn 
kitten. 



II 


EXPERIMENTAL MATERIAL, METHODS, 
AND APPARATUS 

A, The Expekimental Animal 

The cat was chosen as the experimental animal for 
several reasons. For many years the cat has been a 
common laboratory animal in biological and physio¬ 
logical research. Consequently a large literature has 
accumulated, especially about its anatomical struc¬ 
ture and, to a lesser degree, about many of its physi¬ 
ological functions. Inasmuch as an understanding of 
behavior demands a more or less complete knowledge of 
the structure and function of the recepto-neuro-mus- 
cular mechanism, it is readily seen that such informa¬ 
tion is of value to the animal psycliologist. 

Since the pioneer researches of Thorndike, the 
number of experiments on the behavior of the cat has 
been relatively small (1^ 28,68, for bibliographies); yet 
what has been done indicates that it is a profitable 
field for further investigation. For many years com¬ 
parative psychologists have emphasized the fact that 
an understanding of behavior must, among other things, 
include a thorough description of the genetic history 
of the organism’s responses; yet, as has already been 
indicated, little, research of that nature has actually 
been undertaken in the past. 

In recent years the cat has been used by several biol¬ 
ogists in experiments on the correlation of behavior 
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with the functional development of certain parts of 
the nervous system, and this has required an enumera¬ 
tion of the various items of the developing behavior 
of the kitten (1, 2B, 68). Such work suggested the im¬ 
portance of tracing back to its prenatal incidence the 
complex beliavior as it appeared in the kitten at birth. 
Without this, the picture of the development of be¬ 
havior in the cat would be incomplete. This idea was 
further strengthened by experiments of the same nature 
with other organisms, thus providing a background 
from which to begin. The extensive researches of Cog- 
hill on the developing behavior of Amblystoma, those 
of his students, Swenson and Angulo y Gonzalez, on 
the rat fetus, the investigations of Preyer and of Avery 
on the fetus of tlie guinea pig, and those of Minkowski 
with the human fetus arc, perhaps, the more notable 
systematic efforts to trace behavior back to its prenatal 
inception. The work of these men should indicate to 
the psychologist tlic importance and necessity of em¬ 
ploying the genetic method in behavior investigations. 
Finally, an experiment by Brown (14) demonstrated 
the feasibility of attempting a systematic investigation 
of the development of behavior in the fetal cat. 

B. Housing and General Care 

In undertaking this investigation’ the writer was 
faced with the problems of housing, feeding, and gen¬ 
eral care, about which, at the time, very little was 

^'riie prolilcin was lirst svikkcsU-’iI in the fall of 1928 b}' Professor 
LconiU'd Cariiiii’liael of the iJeparimeiit of Psychology. A cat col¬ 
ony was staiTi’ii at once. I’rclimlnary experiments were conducted 
durinK the winter and sprinji months of 1929. 
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known. An expedient method was to start the animal 
colony and to hope to learn from experience something 
about the general care of cats.^ 

The cats were housed in a large, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, steam-heated room on the second floor of 
the animal laboratory. The male cats were segregated 
from the female cats in a portion of this room by 
a partition of wire mesh. The floor of the entire room 
was covered with galvanized iron in order to facilitate 
the daily cleaning of the animal quarters. Wooden 
shelves, a foot wide and about two feet from the floor, 
ran along two sides of the room. Clear, clean sawdust 
was liberally provided. An essential element in main¬ 
taining the health of the cats was to keep the quarters 
scrupulously clean at all times. The health of the ex¬ 
perimental animals was unusually good except for a 
single serious epidemic of colds during the early months 
of 1930.® An attempt was made to keep the room 
temperature between 70" and 80" F, and to avoid great 
fluctuations of temperature. Captive cats seem espe¬ 
cially susceptible to colds; consequently damp, drafty 
quarters must be avoided. 

A standardized diet for cats has not yet been de- 
veloped."* Throughout the duration of this experiment 

^Many important and helpful suggestions as to the general care 
of cats may be found in Adams (1), 

®Wlien cats were seriously affected with colds notliing could be 
done for them. It was then advisable to dispose of them humanely 
in order to prevent the spreading of the infection. Cats not so 
seriously affected were immediately isolated in a separate room pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. 

diet developed by Adams (I) is no longer recommended. 
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an ordinary kitchen-scrap diet was used. The scraps 
were supplied by the college cafeteria and by restau¬ 
rants in the neighborhood of the university. The kit¬ 
chen-scraps consisted of good, wholesome pieces of 
various meats—beef, chicken, Iamb, and occasionally 
calf’s liver. The quantity was variable but always suf¬ 
ficient, to meet the needs of the colony. The cats were 
also given warmed cow’s milk daily, about two quarts 
to thirty cats. In addition, from time to time, each cat 
was g-i^en 5-15 cc. of cod-liver oil. The animals were 
fed once a day, in the evening, throughout the year. 
The food was allowed to remain in the pans during 
the night and the excess was removed when the quarters 
were cleaned the next day. 

Under this diet, with the one exception noted above, 
all the cats were in good health. All of the cats had a 
sleek coat of fur and, although no weights were taken, 
none seemed to lose weight under these conditions. 

G. The Period or Oestrous and Related Facts 

The season of the year when female cats are sex¬ 
ually active, the number and duration of oestrous peri¬ 
ods, the time elapsing between copulation and fertili¬ 
zation, and the ways of ascertaining when the female 
cat is sexually receptive all had to be known before 
the investigation could begin. 

Very little study has been made of the sexual activity 
of the cat. Such work as has been done indicates that 
the domestic female cat may have from two to four 
sexual periods during the year (45, pp. 139-172). From 
the writer’s own observations, sexual activity in the 
female cat may occur between December and Septem- 
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ber. The intervening period, between the last week 
in August and January, is, in so far as the writer has 
observed it, entirely one of sexual inactivity. The sex¬ 
ually active period is at its height during the months 
of January, February, and March.'* 

The behavior of a cat in heat has been described by 
Van der Stricht (67, pp. 367f.). cat in heat shows 
very characteristic movements. Generally she makes 
a specilic kind of cry while at the same time she stretches 
her body, the abdomen curved against the ground, the 
posterior members flexed and the posterior part of the 
trunk elevated and animated with a continuous move¬ 
ment, accompanied by a waving of the tail. . . . One 
is ordinarily aware of this fact [that copulation has 
taken place] by a cry or several sharp, piercing cries 
of the female; the male withdraws quickly and the 
female continues to roll in all directions against the 
ground.” Flowevcr, it has been the writer’s observa¬ 
tion that not every cat which is in heat manifests it in 
external behavior. Because of this fact, it becomes 
necessary, from time to time, to allow the males to have 
free access to all the females. Then the willingness or 
unwillingness of the female to accept the male will in¬ 
dicate whether she is in heat or not. 

At various intervals of the period of heat, just before, 
during the first, second, and third day, or at the begin¬ 
ning of heat. Van der Stricht (67) sacrificed 37 female 
cats and with an appropriate technique examined the 

•^The earliest recorded prcgtiiiiicy was noted In a cat in wliicli 
copulation took place on December 28; tlie latest one occiincd in a 
cat in which copulation took place on August 21. 
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ova of the sacrificed cats. The foUowiag coacliisioas 
pertinent to the present problem were reached: . 

1. The period of heat lasts generally for from two to 
three days (presumably after copulation). 

2. Ovulation is induced by copulation. 

3. The period of ovular fertilization coincides ap¬ 
proximately with the end of the period of heat (at the 
end of the second or third day), 

These conclusions have, in general, been confirmed by 
others working in this field (30, 67, 45). 

The ages of the fetal cats have been determined on 
the basis of this experimental evidence. Instead of 
calculating the age of the fetuses from the time of copu¬ 
lation, in each case an allowance of two days was made 
from the time of copulation. For example, if copula¬ 
tion occurred on February 2 and the female cat was 
used for experimentation on February 26, the age of the 
embryos was calculated as 24 days from the time of cop¬ 
ulation minus two days, thus 22 days. This was done to 
allow for the probable time elapsing between copula¬ 
tion and fertilization. In every case, then, the ages of 
the fetal material are reckoned in accordance with this 
formula, unless otherwise stated. The gestation period 
in the cat is about 62 days from the time of fertilization. 

D. Apparatus 

In making this investigation it was necessary to be 
able to observe for a number of hours the fetal material 
under approximately normal conditions, with the um¬ 
bilical circulation intact and under a controlled tem- 
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perature of 37.5'’ C. .5“ C.“ To insure such optimal 
conditions a special tcchtiiquc was employed and an 
appropriate bath-apparatus was devised. 


The bacli-apparatus consists of two detachable units 
(Figure 1). The bottom unif(/^) is a galvanized iron 
tank, 23.75 x 20 x 9.25 inches. The top unit (iJ), 
which is made of tin and coated with white enamel 
throughout, has two shallow compartments separated 
by a partition with a 3-inch opening. The outside 


"Adciiuiitc will l>c Kiveii l;iU*r in the pjiiK'i' for llio use of 

this pi'occtliii'c, 


FIGURK 1 

'1'hB HATII-AtM'ARATUS 
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measurements of the large rectangular compartment 

[1) are 12.5 x 10.75 inches. The other compartment 

(2) is 12.5 inches long and 6.25 inches wide. It has a 
gradually sloping bottom which is 3 inches at the point 
of greatest depth. 

The top unit has three openings through which are 
inserted a thermo-regulator (5) and two heating ele¬ 
ments (4j 5 ), all of which are removable. The thermo- 
regulator is a De Khotinsky bimetallic, electric, water- 
bath type effecting a temperature control within .5“ C. 
The heating elements are two knife-type immersion 
heaters, one of 125-, the other of 250-watts capacity. 
Figure 2 illustrates the wiring of the bath-apparatus. 



FIGURE 2 

The Wiring op the Bath-Apparatus 
A —heating elements 
B —batli 

C —thermo-regulator 
£)—relay 
E —condensers 
F —pilot light 
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When the bath-apparatus is in use it rests on a wooden 
table. The bottom unit of the bath-apparatus is filled 
with tap water. The two compartments of the top 
unit, which fits over and rests upon the tank, are filled 
with physiological salt solution.*^ The thermo-regula¬ 
tor and the two immersion heaters are inserted in the 
proper openings and arc immersed in the tap water 
of the tank. After this, the salt solution is allowed to 
come to the required temperature of 37.S* C. before 
being used in the experiment 

An arrangement (Figure 1) was also provided for 
making motion-picture records of the fetal behavior. 
The framework of this set-up consists of three iron 
rods. Two of these rods (47 inches long and .75 inch 
in diameter) are clamped to the ends of the table, one 
at each end, in a vertical position. By using the appro¬ 
priate clamps, the third rod (S4 inches long and ,7S 
inch in diameter) is laid horizontally between the two 
upright rods. Attached to the horizontal rod is a 
universal clamp to which the motion-picture camera 
is screwed in place directly above the bath-apparatus. 
This arrangement makes it possible to obtain the opti¬ 
mal distance with the lens-setting used in each case. 

To secure the proper distance in the vertical plane, 
the two upright rods are either lowered or raised by 
sliding them through the clamps. On the horizontal 
plane the holder to which the universal clamp is at- 

solution was made from the formul.a of Ringcr-Locke, with 
the glucose omitted. It had the following composition: .015^ 
NaHCOa, . 024 % CflClg, .042% KCl, .92% NaCl. 99 % distilled 
water (10, p. 211). 
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tached Is moved to the left or to the right until, by sight¬ 
ing through the view-finder of the camera, the correct 
field is secured. Two reflectors with spot-light attach¬ 
ments and with two lamps, each of SOO-watts capacity, 
provided ample illummation to the field. A 2-inch F 
3.5 lens was used for photographing the early stages 
and for taking close-up photographic sequences. For 
the more advanced stages of prenatal development a 
1-inch F 3.5 lens was used. The camera used was a 
Bell-Howell 70-D (20, 21). 

Operative Technique 

The pregnant female to be decerebrated was. firmly 
and securely tied to a cat-board. Surgical ether was 
administered by a cone. A ventral incision was made 
in the neck, both carotid arteries secured and ligated 
in turn, and a cannula inserted into the trachea. The 
cannula was employed in case artificial respiration had 
to be used. After opening the skull by trephining, the 
dura mater was slit and the mid-brain was sectioned 
following the bony tentorium as a guide. After this 
operation the administration of ether was immediately 
disconiinued^ Parts of the brain anterior to the cut 
were removed and small pellets of cotton were inserted 
to check the bleeding. The average time of this entire 
operation, during which ether was administered, was 
13.5 minutes (Table 1). 

After decerebration the cat was allowed to remain 
quiet for from an hour and a half to two hours to allow 
the effects of the anaesthetic to pass away. During this 
recovery period a superficial mid-line abdominal in- 
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TABLE I 
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cision was made. After this lapse oi time, the cat was 
placed in compartinent 2 of the bath-apparatus with 
only the lower trunk immersed in the salt solution.® A 
deep abdominal incision was made along the linea alba. 
One horn of the uterus was then lifted out from the 
body cavity into the salt solution. One fetus at a time 
was shelled out into the solution, special care being 
taken not to exert tension on the umbilical cord. 

®In the case of very young stages (21-32 days) the decerebrated 
female was placed directly in compartment 1 of tlie bath-apparatus. 
This was done because at this time the uterine horns of the pregnant 
female are so small that they will not extend through the opening 
between the two compartments and would thus tend to impair the 
observations of the fetal reactions. 
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Under these conditions observations and motion-pic¬ 
ture records were successfully obtained from the em¬ 
bryos and fetuses of 32 pregnant cats. A pre-arranged 
outline was followed to facilitate and systematize the 
observations. In the later stages, after tying and sever¬ 
ing the umbilical cord of the fetuses, they were trans¬ 
ferred onto an electric heating pad and observations of 
their behavior in air were made. 

Besides these observations, the lengths (crown-anus) 
and the body weights have been filed, together with the 

TABLE 2 


No. of litters 
at 

each age 

No. of fetuses 
in 

each litter 

Age in 
gesta¬ 
tion days 

Average length 
in 

mm. 

Average weight 
in 
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written protocols (39-42). The embryos and fetuses 
have been preserved in an appropriate solution of for¬ 
malin. The distribution of weights and lengths may 
be studied from Table 2 and from the accompanying 
graphs (Figures 3 and 4). 
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FIGURE 4 

Distribution of Crown-Anus Lengths According to Aon in 
Gestation Days 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LITERA¬ 
TURE 

A. Non-mammalian Studies 

I. Amblysfoma. l£ is not the aim of the writer 
in the present paper to deal exhaustively with the in¬ 
vestigations of the early behavioral development of 
organisms other than mammals. However, the com¬ 
plete and systematic investigations of Coghill with Am- 
blystoma are important for a proper orientation in the 
present study. Recently Coghill (18) has conveniently 
summarized the main results of his work on Amblys- 
toma. Fie has traced the development of behavior 
acts in tlie order in which they appear. Fie deals with 
aquatic locomotion, terrestrial locomotion, and the 
feeding reaction (18, pp. 5-38). There are, according 
to Coghill, five physiological stages which eventually 
lead to aquatic locomotion; (I) non-motile stage; (2) 
early flexure stage (bending of head to one side); (3) 
coil stage (bending into single tight coil); (4) S-reac- 
tion (reversal of coil before complete execution); (5) 
S-reaction in series sufficient to effect locomotion (18, 
p.9). 

After aquatic locomotion the course of development 
leads to an attainment of terrestrial locomotion and of 
the feeding reaction. Of these the development of ter¬ 
restrial locomotion Is of special interest in the present 
study because it may be compared with the develop¬ 
ment of locomotion in the fetal cat, 
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An important aspect of the establishment of the walk¬ 
ing reaction is the cephalocaudal progress of the de¬ 
velopment of the component parts. Anatomically and 
behaviorally, the forelimbs develop earlier than the 
hind limbs. The earliest forelimb movements occur 
only as the trunk moves this way or that. Later, the 
forelimbs begin to move independently of the trunk 
but only as a unit. As time passes, individual divisions 
of the forelimb begin to move, first as the whole limb 
moves, later as an independent unit. The progress of 
development in the hind limbs is similar to that occur¬ 
ring in the forelimbs but at a time ten or twelve days 
later. Alternate coordinated beats of the forelimbs 
appear first. As development progresses further, this 
coordination invades the hind limbs, So the nicely 
timed rhythm of walking is not an all-or-none affair 
but a gradual development. At first the two forelimbs 
are extended and flexed simultaneously. Later, as in¬ 
dependent beats appear, they seem to be under the con¬ 
trol of the trunk. When the forelimbs have developed 
to the point where an alternate trotting rhythm is estab¬ 
lished, the hind limbs are moving together after the 
fashion of the forelimbs in their early development. 
On the basis of his studies Coghill concludes in part 
that: 

”a. The behavior pattern develops in a regular order 
of sequence of movements which is consistent with the 
order of development of the nervous system and its parts. 

“/». ISeliavior develops from the beginning through the 
progressive expansion of a perfectly integrated total pat¬ 
tern and the individuation within it of total patterns 
which acquire various degrees of discreteness" (18, pp. 

36f.), 
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B. Mammalian Studies 

1. The White Rat. The earliest recorded study of 
the fetus of the white rat, of which the writer is aware, 
is a monograph by Lane (36). Beginning with fetuses 
of 7.5-mm, crown-rump measurement and extending 
to young animals 16 or 17 days after birth, Lane in¬ 
vestigated the functional development of the sense- 
organs. The fetuses were delivered into a dish of 
warmed salt solution. The uterus had previously been 
excised from the mother. The observations were then 
carried out in a warm observation chamber. Although, 
according to Lane, one should make allowance for the 
fact that there is a certain amount of overlapping of 
the periods of development, the order in which the 
sense-organs attain their functional capacity is as fol¬ 
lows: (1) touch; (2) equilibrium; (3) smell; (4) 
taste; (5) hearing; (6) sight. Of these, however, only 
touch and equilibrium become functionally active in 
the prenatal period of development. Smell and taste 
are possibly functional on the first day after birth. Re. 
actions to sound are first obtained on the 12th day after 
birth and to light on the 16th or 17th day after birth, or 
when the eyes are opened.® 

Lane also conducted a parallel investigation of the 
nervous system, central and peripheral, and of the sense- 
organs to ascertain histologically their structural de- 

^Although it was Lane’s purpose to Investigate tlie development 
of the sense-organs only, his published protocols contain descrip¬ 
tions of the behavior elicited at the various stages by the stimuli em¬ 
ployed. These results are not reproduced here because of the im¬ 
portant gaps left unobserved. 
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velopment at the time when the function is first appar¬ 
ent. 

The histological examinations have led Lane to con¬ 
clude that, since the afferent, efferent, and associational 
pathways are already laid down and yet the rat cannot 
respond to the stimulus used, the block in the circuit is 
the exteroceptwe end-organ. When this receptive 
organ develops its functional capacity the nerve circuit 
is complete and response to the adequate stimulus ap¬ 
pears. 

In 1925 Swenson (61) reported a method for making 
experimental observations on white-rat fetuses. The 
following procedure was used. The pregnant animal 
is anaesthetized. The two carotid arteries are secured 
and ligated. The right and left external jugular veins 
are tied close to where they empty into the innominate 
veins, and the ether is discontinued. The animal is 
then transferred to a constant-temperature bath of 28’ 
C. salt solution where the fetal observations are made. 

However, in a study of fetal responses which Swen¬ 
son was carrying on at the time, he found it necessary, 
from time to time, during the actual observations of the 
fetal material, to administer a few drops of ether to 
the mother in order to prevent her moving (62, p, 12). 
This fact is not mentioned in the published article pre¬ 
viously cited. 

Beginning with the 364th hour of gestation (15 days 
and 4 hours), Swenson made a more or less continu¬ 
ous study of the movements of 117 fetuses from 26 lit- 
, ters. These observations were extended to the 408th 
hour of gestation. Fetuses of 20 litters after the 408th 
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hour have also been studied; these investigations do not 
carry through to birth, however (62, p. 13). Inci¬ 
dental observations were also made of general irri¬ 
tability to mechanical stimulation and of spontaneous 
movements (62, pp. 168-178). 

Swenson has classified the order of appearance of 
fetal behavior in the albino rat beginning with the first 
observed movement, which is a lateral flexion of the 
head, into three stages. These stages of development 
occurred during the 16th day of gestation. The stages 
classified follow (62, pp. 189-191) : 

A. The non-motile stage 

1. Appears to end at or near the 378th hour of 
gestatioii, i.e., 15 days plus 18 hours 

B, Early motile stage 

1. Appears to begin at or near the 378th hour 
of gestation and to end at or near the 390th 
hour, i.e., 16 days plus 6 hours 

2. The movements observed here consisted of: 

a. Lateral flexion of the head, trunk, and rump 

b. Alternate lateral flexion of the trunk, head, 
and rump 

c. Forelimb backward and forward movement 

d. Flexion and extension of the forearm 

e. Hind-limb abduction and adduction 

G. The dorso-ventral extension-flexion stage 

1. Appears to begin at or near the 390th hour 
of gestation and to end at or near the 408th 
hour, i.e., at the end of 17 days 

2. The movements of the head consisted of: 
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a. Head extension—was a passive movement 
caused by lateral flexion of the trunk 

3. The movements of the trunk consisted of: 

a. Lateral flexion 

b. Alternate lateral flexion—^which was the 
dominant movement and continuous for long 
periods 

c. Maintained lateral flexion—the duration 
was 3 or 4 seconds 

4. The movements of the rump consisted of: 

a. Lateral flexion 1 were essentially 

part of trunk 

b. Alternate lateral flexion J movements 

c. Ventral flexion—^was the most powerful of 
all the movements 

d. Extension—was a vigorous movement 

5. The movements of the forelimbs consisted of: 
a. Forward and backward movement 

h. Flexion and extension of forearm 

c. Flexion of the paw 

d. Probable maintained backward extension 

6. The movements of the hind limbs consisted of: 
a. Abduction and adduction 

7. The movements of the mouth consisted of: 

a. Mouth-opening and closure or lowering and 
raising of the lower jaw 

8. The movements of the tongue consisted of: 
a. Protrusion and retraction 

9. The movements of the skin over the rump con¬ 
sisted of: 

a, A feeble contraction of the skin 
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D, Later stages (or rotation stage) (63, p. 31)^*^ 

1. 18th“ciay fetus (presumably beginning at or 
near the 408th hour). “The new movements 
exhibited by this fetus were rotation of the 
rump, extension of the tail, and backward 
movement of the hind limbs” (62, p. 165). 

2. 19th-day fetus. “The following movements 
were the new movements this fetus exhibited: 
ventral flexion of the head was a discrete move¬ 
ment; tongue protrusion was maintained at 
times; maintained lateral flexion with main¬ 
tained rotation of the trunk was noted; rota¬ 
tion of the trunk and rump to the right or left 
side; maintained extension of one fore limb 
and flexion at the elbow of the other fore limb; 
extension of the hind Hmb as a whole; flexion 
and extension of the hind limb; quick move¬ 
ments, probably constriction movements, of 
the thorax and abdomen. The posture attempt 
was especially prominent” (62, pp. 165-166). 

3. 20th-day fetus. “Respiratory movements ob¬ 
served; not rhythmic. They do not become 
rhythmic after the fetus is removed from the 
solution. . . . Extensive development of 
tongue movement. Rump rotation in direc¬ 
tion opposite to rotation of the head” (62, pp. 
166-167). 

From this study of the developing behavior of the 
albino-rat fetus this author concludes: “Movement in 


later clnssification. 
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the rat fetus develops in an orderly manner. . . . De¬ 
velopment is undoubtedly cephalocaudad.... Develop¬ 
ment of movement in the fore limbs and in the hind 
limbs was unquestionably proximodistal. . . (62, p. 

187). 

With the aid of the motion-picture camera Swenson 
has recently traced back to their earliest beginnings the 
“crucial” movements of progression, respiration, and 
ingestion (64, 65). Progression is the first to appear. 
Next, in order of appearance, is respiration, closely fol¬ 
lowed by ingestion. Swenson concludes: “Each simple 
movement makes its first appearance in a definite order 
with relation to the other simple movements. Once a 
simple movement has appeared, it persists in kind of 
movement, but its qualities change with the develop¬ 
ment of the animal” (65, p. 40). Further, he says, 
“The contraction of any simple movement at the time 
of its first appearance is feeble and slow, but with de¬ 
velopment it becomes quicker and stronger, and later 
sustained contraction appears” (65, p. 40). 

Several brief reports of the developing behavior of 
the albino-rat fetus have been made by Angulo y Gon¬ 
zalez. He also used the motion-picture camera to ob¬ 
tain records of the typical stages of behavior develop¬ 
ment in rat fetuses from the time when behavior is first 
observed to the time just before birth (2, 6). The 
following stages were investigated: (1) lateral flexion 
of the trunk; (2) flexion of the trunk with movement 
of the forelimb; (3) extension of the trunk; (4) main¬ 
tenance of contractions; and (5) beginning of emer¬ 
gence of independent movements; also specific reflexes 
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and postural reactions. Fetuses at 15, 16, 17, 18, and 
19 days after insemination were examined for their 
behavioral development as well as for the progressive 
increase of the motor-cell columns in the cervical re¬ 
gion of the cord (2, p. 46). The histological examina¬ 
tions show that . . there is a progressive segregation 
of the motor cells coincident with the orderly increase 
of the motility of the fetus" (3, p. 17). 

In a more recent and more elaborate investigation 
Angulo y Gonzalez (8) investigated rat fetuses 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 days after insemination. Ex¬ 
tensive motion-picture records were made during the 
course of the experiment. A brief summary will be 
given of the more important results obtained from this 
experiment. 

A. Fourteen days (336-359 hours) 

1. Non-motile 

B. Fifteen days (360-383 hours) 

1. Lateral-flexion stage—first sign of motility at 
378 hours after insemination 
a, "The movement consisted of a slight bend¬ 
ing of the head, involving only the neck re¬ 
gion, which took place only after stimulation 
of the snout” (8, p. 402). . . the activity 

ceases almost immediately after the first re¬ 
sponse. Stimulation upon any other part of 
the body fails to arouse the fetus. . . (8 

p. 404). 

C. Sixteen days (384-407 hours) 

I. Movement of the forclimbs with movement of 
the trunk 
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a. Lateral flexion of the trunk more frequently 
observed; also more pronounced and 
stronger. 

h. Movement progresses so as to involve first 
the forelimbs and later the rump. Move¬ 
ment of the hind limbs is added to this move¬ 
ment in the older fetuses of this period. 

c. Forelimbs move only with the trunk. 

d. Total mass reaction involving trunk and 
forelimbs quite frequent.^^ 

D. Seventeen days (408-431 hours) 

1. Head-extension stage 

a. , . the movement more often obtained was 
a total mass reaction which consisted in ex¬ 
tension of the head with opening of the 
mouth and protrusion of the tongue. This 
movement spread also in a cephalocaudal 
direction, involving the forelimbs and the 
rump region, but when the forelimbs were 
involved in this movement, they did not 
move as in the previous stage; that is, one 
limb raised and the other lowered. In this 
case both fore limbs were retracted at once” 
(8, p, 411), 

b. Total pattern (or mass reaction) of lateral 
flexion of the trunk and rump with fore- and 
hind-limb movements. This is stronger than 
in the previous stage and has spread in a 

total mass reaction consists of a primary or basic movement 
and a scries of secondary movements. 
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pfoximodistal direction so as to involve the 
forearms and hands. 

c. Ventroflexion movements of the head and 
rump 

d. Rotation of the trunk and rump 

e. High degree of spontaneous activity 

/. Responded to stimulation of the side, of the 
forelimbs and hands and of the snout. 

g. Responses not discrete reflexes bvu mass re¬ 
actions. 

Eighteen days (432-4S5 hours) 

1. Stage of maintained contractions 

a. In the previous stages active contraction was 
followed by a quick relaxation. At this 
stage the contractions are maintained for 
several seconds. 

b. The total pattern of lateral flexion disap¬ 
pears at this stage and is supplanted by head 
extension. This reaction has traveled cau- 
dad so that, now, the rump and hind legs 
are involved in the movement. 

c. It is possible that as this pattern spreads to 
the caudal region a differentiation takes 
place in the anterior region so as to cause 
a separation of the secondary movements 
during periods of activity of the primary 
movements. This is not a complete break¬ 
ing-up of the total pattern but merely an in¬ 
hibition of the secondary movements. 

d. At this stage there was noted a high degree 
of independence of the rump region from 
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the general total pattern of lateral flexion, 
and there frequently appeared lateral flexion 
of the rump independent of lateral flexion 
of the trunk. 

e. The forelimbs move as a whole independ¬ 
ent of the trunk. 

/. Independent flexion and extension of the 
hand is present at this stage. 

g. Opening of the mouth independent of head 
extension and movement of the hind limbs 
independent of the rump also present at this 
time. 

/i. The independence of the secondary move¬ 
ments is acquired in a cephalocaudal and 
proximodistal direction. 

F. Nineteen days (456-479 hours) 

1. Stage of specific reactions 

a. At this stage one can, in general, predict the 
type of response in relation to the place stim¬ 
ulated. 

h. Stimulation of the dorsal side of the hand 
always causes hand extension; stimulation of 
the volar side of the hand always causes 
hand flexion. 

c. The independence of the secondary move¬ 
ments from the total pattern is a condition 
which is relative to the pattern as a whole, 
while the specificity of reactions is related 
to the place of stimulation. 

d. Cross and diagonal reflexes which are also 
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Specific to place stimulation arc also present 
at this time. 

G. Twenty and twenty-one days (480-527 hours) 
1. Period of marked activity 

a, Spontaneous activity is very rare and when it 
does occur it docs not involve violent reac¬ 
tions. 

b. Discrete reflexes arc difficult to evoke at this 
time. 

A minute anatomical examination of the forelimb 
of the albino-rat fetus at about the time in its develop¬ 
ment when movement first begins was made by Blincoe 
(H, 12). 

Behavioral observations of the albino-rat fetus and 
of a hooded strain, incidental to the main problem of 
a study of regeneration, were also made by Hooker and 
Nicholas (32). In general, their observations con¬ 
firm those made by Swenson and Angulo y Gonzalez. 

Corey (19) has recently reported an investigation 
in which he sought to determine the factors which 
bring about the first movements of respiration in the 
albino-rat fetus. “It is concluded that the initial in¬ 
spiration is normally brought about by an increased 
carbon dioxide tension in the blood, aided by the stimu¬ 
lating effect of the drying of the skin” (19, p. 41). 

2. The Rabbit. By employing a technique much 
like the one used in the present study of fetal cats, Pan- 
kratz (54) was able to observe the development of 
behavior in the fetus of the rabbit. Pie writes: “Spon¬ 
taneous motility and movements elicited by mechanical 
stimulation of the nose, head and neck regions were 
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first observed in IS to 16 day old fetuses. The move¬ 
ments consisted of a simple lateral flexion in the neck 
and upper trunk. Seventeen day old fetuses showed a 
marked ventrolateral flexion of the head and upper 
trunk with some movements of the fore limbs. In 20 
day old fetuses opening and closing of the mouth were 
observed; also active movements of the fore limbs, 
flexion of the hind limbs, and lateral flexion of the 
whole trunk. Twenty-five day old fetuses turned their 
heads upon stimulation, and manifested greater motility 
in hind limbs and trunk. Movements became more 
complex as gestation advanced” (54, p. 58). 

3. The Opossum. A very interesting and unusual 
study of pouch-young opossums has been made by 
Langworthy (37), Since the latter part of the fetal 
development of these animals takes place in the pouch 
of the mother, exceptional advantages are provided for 
making a continuous study of their behavioral develop¬ 
ment. In this study Langworthy is particularly inter¬ 
ested in studying the progressive myelinization of nerve 
tracts and only incidentally in the behavioral aspects 
of these animals. Partly, perhaps, because of this fact, 
and partly because of the difficulties in obtaining 
enough material, the prenatal stages have not been 
studied, thus omitting a most important phase in a study 
of the development of behavior. 

Observations of behavior were made on pouch-young 
opossums beginning with animals less than four weeks 
old (time reckoned after copulation) and extending to 
young opossums 76 days old. The animals were re¬ 
moved from the pouch for study. Observations were 
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made before and after decerebration. In each case a 
parallel study was made of the myelinization of tracts 
in the nervous system. 

There appears to be a gradual development in be¬ 
havior as evidenced both by the functional appearance 
of new behavioral capacities and by the general integra¬ 
tion of behavioral elements already functional. The 
general progressive increase in behavior development 
seems to follow an anterior-posterior course, the ce¬ 
phalic end of the opossum becoming more sensitive to 
stimulation and showing more rapid development in 
the coordination of responses than the caudal end of 
the animal. Although Laiigworthy does not explicitly 
make interpretations such as these, several quotations 
will indicate that such interpretations are implicit in 
his findings. In 7-day-old pouch-young opossums “the 
fore legs were relatively large and muscular with well- 
developed claws; the hind legs were small with little 
muscular development. ... Beats of the fore legs oc¬ 
curred when the animal was lying on the side, but there 
was little contraction of the hind leg musculature” (37, 
pp. 206f). In opossums less than one month old the 
“hind legs showed more movement than in the younger 
opossums, but were not at all coordinated with each 
other or the fore legs. The posterior part of the body 
moved as a unit by the contraction of the abdominal 
musculature” (37, p. 209). The next stage examined 
was that of the 36-day-old opossums. “There was 
scarcely any coordination in the fore and hind legs 
present and the hind leg movements were poorly coor¬ 
dinated. A crossed-extension was usually but not al- 
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ways obtained on pinching the foot pad of the fore leg. 
Stimulation of the foot pad of the hind legs caused a 
flexion of both hind legs" (37, p. 210). This superior¬ 
ity in coordination of the anterior portion of the animal 
over the posterior portion apparently continues until 
the 62nd day when the opossums begin to spend some 
time outside the pouch. At this stage the animal can 
support its body on its legs and walking appears to be 
present. In 64-day-old opossums the ‘‘hind legs were 
as well-developed and as active as the fore legs. The 
legs were able to support the weight of the body and 
walking was well coordinated” (37, p. 228). ■ 

From the histological examinations of the develop¬ 
ment of myelin, Langworthy concludes that “fibres and 
tracts become medulated in the order in which they 
have developed phylogenetically. There is suggestive, 
but by no means conclusive, evidence that, in general, 
tracts become medulated at the time when they become 
functional” (37, p. 238). 

4. The Guinea Pig. Wilhelm Preyer (56) was one 
of the first to make extensive investigations of the physi¬ 
ological and behavioral processes of living organisms 
which may be observed during the prenatal period of 
development. Many of the observations were strictly 
physiological and need not concern us here. 

Preyer began at the third week of gestation to remove 
guinea-pig embryos for observation. At weekly inter¬ 
vals his observations continued through the tenth week. 
Some of the observations were made on animals de¬ 
livered into the air; others were made on animals de¬ 
livered into a bath of physiological salt solution of body 
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temperature. In all, Preyer observed the embryos and 
fetuses of 32 guinea pigs. 

The first movement was observed to occur in an em¬ 
bryo of the fourth week. Preyer writes as follows: 
“Dieser Embryo ist der kleinstc Meerschweinchen- 
embryo, an dem ich Bewegungen mit Sicherheit wahr- 
genommen habe.” The movement observed was a 
movement of the trunk. “Bewegte den Rumpf in situ 
stark” (56, p. 588). No contraction to electrical stim¬ 
ulation could be observed. 

Fetuses of the fifth week were delivered into a bath 
of physiological salt solution of body temperature. 
Preyer (56, pp. 588-589) comments on this in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. “Der nackte Embryo im Salzwasser 
geradeso mobil wie im Ei; aber an der Luft erloschen 
sehr bald alle Bewegungen; ...In the sixth and suc¬ 
ceeding weeks of the gestation period the movements 
became more plentiful. 

In a study of the peristaltic movements of the guinea- 
pig fetus, Yanase incidentally reported movements he 
observed. This study is important here only because 
he, too, reports movements of guinea-pig fetuses as 
early as the fourth week of gestation, or about 28 days 
(72, pp. 355-365, 372-381).*= 

A recent study of the responses of fetal guinea pigs 
has been made by Avery (9). Beginning with the 4Sth 
day of gestation (presumably from the time of copu- 

^^Yanasc remarks that he has also made observations of cat, dog, 
and rat fetuses. He does not, however, report his findings. Nor 
docs he indicate that further publication of such material was anti¬ 
cipated. 
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latioii), Avery studied the responses of guinea-pig fe¬ 
tuses at one-day intervals, except for the 49th and 51st 
days, until the 68th day (the length of the gestation 
period). 

His method was to etherize the pregnant female and, 
after sectioning the umbilical cord, to deliver the fetuses 
in air for study. They were not, except in one or two 
cases, delivered in physiological salt solution, nor was 
the umbilical circulation maintained intact. 

The earliest responses elicited by experimental stim¬ 
uli appeared on the 4Sth day. These were a gasp and a 
muscular twitch to an electrical stimulus. From this 
time until the 68th day Avery’s data indicate an in¬ 
crease in the number of responses elicited by experi¬ 
mental stimuli (Figure 5). 

5. The Cat. Graham Brown was the first, so far 
as the writer is aware, to investigate the movements of 
fetal cats (14). Using the decerebration technique, he 
investigated the walking activities of four cat fetuses, 
near term, delivered into a dish of warm physiological 
salt solution, leaving the umbilical circulation unim¬ 
peded, Movements of progression were observed to 
occur spontaneously. They were also elicited by oc¬ 
cluding the umbilical cord, thus inducing a state of 
asphyxia. 

In 1929 Langworthy observed the behavior of six 
fetal cats which were near term.^® The experimental 

^“The major aspect of this study is concerned primarily with the 
study of the behavior' of kittens from the time they are less than a 
day old to kittens 57 clays old. Tilncy and Casamajor (66) have 
also reported work on the development of behavior in kittens corre¬ 
lated with the myelinization of tracts in the nervous system. 




FIGURE 5 

Rbsi'onsrs and Characteristic's op Fetal (Juinea Fics after 
THE Fortv-fifth Gestation Day 
A<fe indicates lengtli of gestation period. A^o. inclicntcs mother’s 
numerical designa.tion; young motlier. Weight and length are 
given for each fetus. Responses and characteristics are numbered 
from bottom to top In genetic order of appearance. 

[Froni G. T, Avery's (9) “Responses of Poetal Guinea-Pigs Pre¬ 
maturely Delivered." Genet, Psychol. Moaocf., 1928, 3, 301.J 
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technique was, in some respects, like the one used in the 
present study on the behavior of the fetal cat. Each 
fetus was decerebrated by Langworthy immediately 
upon shelling it out into the salt solution and before the 
observations began. One important fact issues from this 
study of fetal cats. Langworthy does not confirm 
Brown’s observation of progression in the cat fetus. 
“Well coordinated alternate beats of the fore legs oc¬ 
curred, but the movements of the hind legs were less 
active and poorly coordinated. A study of progressive 
movements of new-born kittens shows indeed that 
Brown’s findings were not accurate in this regard. For 
kittens are several days old before the four extremities 
beat in a well-timed rhythm” (38, p. 144). 

More recently a systematic but relatively incomplete 
study of the fetal movements of the cat has been re¬ 
ported by Windle and Griffin (70). Successful ex¬ 
periments were conducted with the decerebration tech¬ 
nique upon 16 pregnant cats whose time of copulation 
was known. Seventeen other animals were also ex¬ 
perimented with but the time of copulation was not 
known. Of the 16 successful experiments the behavior 
of the fetal cats was observed beginning with the 21st 
day (copulation age) and extending through the 36th 
day. Two experiments comprised the observations 
made from the 36th day to the time when kittens are 
normally delivered at birth. These consisted of ex¬ 
periments with one 42nd- and one 49th-day animal. 
Various methods were used for studying the fetuses. 
Some of the cat fetuses were observed while still in the 
amnion and apparently not in the physiological salt 
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solution. Others were studied in a pan of warm physio¬ 
logical salt solution. These authors are not clear as to 
which method was used in each case (70, p. 152). 

The accompanying chart (Table 3) conveniently 
summarizes the results of the successful observations 
with animals whose copulation ages were definitely 
known7^ From this chart it can readily be seen that the 
development of behavior follows a cephalocaudal 
course. Further, the behavior of the fore- and hind 
limbs develops proximodistally, as an inspection of the 
chart will demonstrate. This chart tends to mask, the 
fact of gradual increase in the development and inte¬ 
gration of behavior, but the authors include this point 
in the description of their results (70, pp. 154-168). 

Only incidental observations vvere made of the de¬ 
velopment of sensitivity to mechanical stimulation. 
"The first reflexogenous zone .... included the nose, 
ears, and, in general, most of the head , . . . Gradually 
the area spread caudally to the neck, pectoral region, 
fore limbs, trunk, hind limbs, and, finally, the tail” 
(70, p. 17S). 

Windle and Griffin failed to observe movements of 
running or walking. This fact is significant in this case 
because their observations, too, agree with the observa¬ 
tions of Langworthy and fail to confirm the observa¬ 
tions made by Brown. 

Holt (31, p. 42) cites the fact that Richter "has made 
extensive observations on cat, dog, and rabbit fetuses 


^'^This chart was modified from the one whicli may be found in 
Windle and Griffin’s article (70, p. 166). It does not include the 
results of observations of fetuses whose copulation age was unknown. 
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enucleated several days before birth, . . . The only 
published references to this fact which the writer has 
been able to find are a monograph and a short article 
(58, p. 42; 59, pp. 724-728). Richter says, "We found 
recently in a series of experiments on the behavior of 
fetuses (cats) still attached to the cord that stimulation 
of the stomach or intestine (slight pinching) elicits 
very vigorous movements of the entire body.” Also, 
"I have observed it [sucking activity] in a number of 
rabbit fetuses about 20 days old” (59, p. 728). 

6. The Human Fetus. That the human fetus is ca¬ 
pable of movement during its intra-uterine life is, per¬ 
haps, generally known today. Awareness of this fact, 
as expressed in the literature, may be traced back to a 
time as early as Aristotle (24, Book VII, pp. 183, 18S, 
190). Undoubtedly many isolated observations of the 
movements of the human fetus may be found scattered 
through the literature; particularly, perhaps, reports of 
single cases in which observations were made by medi¬ 
cal men. A few unsystematic observations are cited 
generally in the more recent literature pertaining to this 
problem. Such isolated observations, among many 
others, have been reported by Erbkam (27), Zuntz 
(74), Strassmann (60), Yanase (73), Krabbe (35), and 
Woyciechowski (71). 

Perhaps the only attempt to trace systematically the 
development of behavior in the human fetus is admir¬ 
ably demonstrated by the recent investigations of Min¬ 
kowski (46-52). Less extensive observations have also 
been reported by Bolaffio and Artom (13). 

Using a local anaesthetic, Minkowski delivered, by 
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Caesarean operation, 22 human fetuses for study. In 
four additional cases the fetuses were delivered under 
general ether-chloroform narcosis. The umbilical 
circulation was maintained intact and the fetus was 
placed in a vessel of 40" C. physiological salt solution. 
This solution was renewed from time to time in an at¬ 
tempt to keep the temperature constant. 

The youngest fetus investigated measured 5 cm. in 
length. Its age was estimated, on the basis of physical 
growth charts, to be approximately two months. The 
oldest fetus investigated measured 32 cm. with an esti¬ 
mated age of 6 months. 

Minkowski has recorded his observations of the 
movements of the human fetus under the following 
headings: 

1. Movements of the head, trunk, and extremities 

2. Reflexes 

a. Skin reflexes 

h. Tendon reflexes 

c. Deep neck reflexes 

d. Labyrinthine reflexes 

3. Mechanical muscle irritability 

4. Heart beat 

5. Relation of movements to fetal nervous system 

I 

Minkowski has not systematically classified the ob¬ 
served movements of the human fetuses according to 
their ages. He has given a summarized description of 
the behavior of the human fetuses and only incidentally 
did he point out differences in behavior with increase 
in gestation age. The dominant feature of the move- 
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ments of the younger fetuses seems to be characterized 
by their difFuseness and variability. In older fetuses 
the behavior becomes less variable, assuming a more 
regular character, and the tendency of excitation to 
irradiate or spread to other parts of the body tends to 
disappear. 

Minkowski has given us a vivid description of the 
movements of the head, of the trunk, and of the ex¬ 
tremities. “The head turns to one side or to the other, 
is raised or lowered, the trunk bends and straightens 
again, and the extremities arc raised or lowered, are 
flexed or extended, they withdraw from the trunk or 
are drawn to the trunk, or movements of rotation are 
made outward or inward. These movements are slow, 
unsymmetrical, arhythmic, uncoordinated, diffuse and 
amorphous, of small amplitude, and with a tendency 
of the members to return to the position from which 
they started; they extend to a single articulation (for 
example, to the shoulder, to the elbow, to the wrist, to 
the hip, to the knee, etc.) or to several, to a single mem¬ 
ber or to several members simultaneously, sometimes it 
is the proximal part of the extremities which is most 
active, and sometimes the distal part; in one case (in an 
8.5 cm. fetus) I have observed small, isolated move¬ 
ments of the fingers as well as a rapid trembling of the 
thumb; in another (20 cm.) also movements of the 
fingers. ... From time to time, especially when one ap¬ 
plies external stimulation, these small and slow move¬ 
ments are cut in upon by movements stronger and more 
rapid, more intense, and of a greater amplitude, . . . ; 
this type appears more frequently in the older fetuses 
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(from 4 to S months) whose movements show at the 
same time an increasing tendency to assume a more 
regular character, the two arms or the two legs moving 
in a manner more or less coordinated, simultaneous or 
alternating” (48, p. 1111-1113). 

Tactual stimulation of the under lip or tongue re¬ 
leased mouth movements; brushing the abdomen eli¬ 
cited contraction of the skin; and touching the still 
closed eyelid released a contraction of the orbicular 
muscle. 

From the investigation of the skin reflexes, Minkow¬ 
ski concludes: ‘‘In general one can say that each part 
of the skin can serve as a reflexogenous zone of very 
variable motor reactions, remote or near, having the 
tendency to irradiate more or less to the w'hole of the 
fetal organism. In the older fetuses examined (3 to 
5 months) the motor reactions determined by external 
stimulation are somewhat more constant, and their ten¬ 
dency to irradiate to other members is somewhat less 
pronounced, the stimulation of one hand, for example, 
sometimes determines a reaction which is limited to 
the stimulated arm, but which, nevertheless, is very 
variable. . . (48, p. 1112). 

The reflexes released by stimuli of deep sensibility 
produced by changes of the head in relation to the 
trunk were very variable, becoming more constant with 
increase in age, and occasionally the opposite effects 
were recorded under appropriate stimulation. 

Movements were also elicited by passive changes of 
the body of the fetus in space. But these so-called laby¬ 
rinthine reflexes, like all the other reactions investigated 
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in the human fetusesj were very variable, with a strong 
tendency of the excitation to irradiate to other members 
of the fetal otganism. 

The heart beat of the human fetus was found to be 
quite labile. Under some conditions the beat of the 
heart would increase from 80 to 108 beats a minute. 

Minkowski concludes from operative experiments on 
the fetal nervous system that all of the observed fetal 
activities are spinal in character. For even after sever- 
ence of the two cerebral hemispheres all of the observed 
characteristics persisted. 



IV 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 
A, Newborn Kittens 

In order better to appreciate the full significance of 
the development of behavior in the embryonic and fetal 
cats, the writer thinks it advisable to present first a de¬ 
scription of one litter of kittens whose behavior was 
observed shortly after birth. 

The kittens were found delivered in the morning. 
They were still attached to the placenta; the umbilical 
cord had not yet been severed. The experimenter then 
severed the cord of each kitten. 

When taken away from the mother the kittens cry 
lustily. They continue to cry as long as they are away 
from the mother. These cries may be characterized as 
shrill, piercing cries. As soon as the kittens find the 
mother the crying ceases and the kittens feed. When 
the kittens attach themselves to the nipples they hang 
on with great tenacity. If the mother is lifted into the 
air the kittens continue to hang on for a few seconds. 

At this stage of development the kittens are trembling 
and shaking. When they make progression movements 
their heads go to one side and to the other as if search¬ 
ing out one side and the other. Their heads and chests 
are held off the ground but their bellies are touching 
the ground. Their rumps are slightly supported by 
their hind legs. Their posture is not so precarious as 
it may seem, however, for it is disturbed only by a strong 
push. Their legs are strong and partly support the 

[331] 
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weight of their bodies. They also help in maintaining 
their bodily posture. Their legs are not rigid as is the 
case in the adult cat in maintaining posture. Their legs 
are down flat against the ground and slightly off at an 
angle from the body. Their bodies tremble and their 
tails are constantly twitching and straightening out as 
changes in position occur. When the kittens tend to 
lose their equilibrium their tails straighten out and 
come up dorsally. Apparently their tails are used as 
though to help maintain posture. Characteristic posi¬ 
tions are assumed by the tail as the kittens move or 
progress. 

When the kitten is stationary and turns it head to the 
left and then starts to move in that direction the tail 
curves over to the left. The tail is kept approximately 
in that position until some change in orientation is 
brought about. Nowwhen the kitten stops turning and 
moves in a forward direction the tail comes back from 
the rump. The t.'iil is raised slightly so long as the 
kitten progresses in a forward direction. The tail 
moves to the left or to the right as the head moves to 
the left or to the right in this forward progression. If, 
now, the direction of progression is to the right the head 
comes around to the right and the tail curves around 
to the right. The tail remains in this position until the 
direction of orientation is again changed. This be¬ 
havior is very similar to the corresponding fetal be¬ 
havior as it was observed in the late fetal stages. Some¬ 
times this observed correlation does not strictly hold. 

The leg movements which are involved in progres¬ 
sion seem to occur in the following manner. The legs 
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are down flat against the ground and slightly off at an 
angle from the body. In progression the body is 
slightly raised off the ground. The body trembles. As 
the kitten progresses, there are times when definite co¬ 
ordination between the forelegs and the hind legs is 
observed. This is not always the case, however. Gen¬ 
erally the hind legs are thrust out together in a push 
and then brought up to or toward the belly, producing 
a hopping effect which resembles the hop of a rabbit. 
In every case, however, the forelegs are alternately co¬ 
ordinated; first one is thrust out and brought down 
laterally, the other remaining in a flexed position. Then 
the other, until then flexed, is thrust out and the previ¬ 
ously extended one is flexed, and so on. The leg move¬ 
ments are flat, paddle-Jike thrusts which come down 
laterally. The forelegs are much better able to support 
the body than are the hind legs. 

When the kittens are taken away from the mother 
they cry lustily and vigorously, moving about rest¬ 
lessly. If the mother is prevented from gathering them 
up an interesting phenomenon is observed. The kit¬ 
tens’ orientation to the mother by means of vision is out 
of the question at this time. Their eyes are not yet 
open. The kittens may be as near as two inches to the 
mother and yet her purr, which is definitely audible to 
the experimenter, is not apparently a directing stimulus 
in orienting the kittens to the mother. At this time the 
external auditory meatus is not open. 

Finally, there is one source of stimulation which 
seems to aid the kittens to orient to the mother and even¬ 
tually to find the nipple. The source of this stimu- 
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lation seems to be the contact with the mother’s fur. 
Possibly, also, temperature is a contributing factor. 
So long as the kittens are not in contact with the 
mother’s fur they wander around aimlessly. They come 
in contact with tlie mother’s fur by what seems to be 
sheer chance. When this happens a definite change in 
their behavior occurs. Forward progression takes 
place and the kittens burrow into the mother’s fur, 
making, at the same rime, side-to-side head movements 
until they find the nipple. Unless it is by chance the 
kittens do not come in contact with the nipple at once. 
By making these side-to-side movements they eventu¬ 
ally come upon the nipple. 

Apparently only cats will bring about behavior such 
as that noted above. Absorbent cotton was used and 
the kittens were allowed to come in contact with it. 
Only definite avoidance responses were elicited. For¬ 
ward progression or burrowing was not observed. An¬ 
other female (pregnant) was brought in and the kittens 
were allowed to come in contact with the fur. Bur¬ 
rowing movements and forward progression were ob¬ 
served. The kittens were next tried with a male cat. 
Similar responses were observed. An adult white rat 
was next used. It is doubtful whether the responses 
which were elicited were of the progression and bur¬ 
rowing type. Apparently, then, only contact with the 
fur of the cat (possibly temperature also) serves as 
the effective stimulus in orienting the kittens toward 
the mother. 

When the three kittens were allowed on the towel 
(used as bottom padding) occasionally they came to- 
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gether. They burrowed into one another and climbed 
over one another. These newborn kittens are very 
strong and are able to climb with a fair degree of pro¬ 
ficiency. One of them chanced to appoach the .mother 
who was lying on her side. The kitten started to bur¬ 
row into the fur and then climbed up over the mother 
making alternate coordinated movements of the fore¬ 
legs and of the hind legs. It succeeded in climbing 
the side of the mother only part way and then fell to 
the floor. [Compare these descriptions with those found 
in Tilney and Casamajor (66), Langworthy (38), and 
Windle and Griffin (69).] 

B, Observations of the Embryonic and Fetal 

Behavior 

The following data are compiled from the writer’s 
protocols and from the motion-picture records secured 
during the course of this investigation.^® The motion- 
picture records^® of the fetal behavior proved to be an 
invaluable aid and an important adjunct to the writer’s 
observations. Without the motion-picture records, 
much of the minute and detailed analysis of the ob¬ 
served behavior would have been impossible, conse¬ 
quently masking, to a certain extent, some of the dyna¬ 
mic processes of the developing behavior of the fetus 


^''Thc writer here wishes to express his indebtedness to Professor 
Schlosberg of the Department of Psychology for devising the tech¬ 
nique and for his .assistance in taking the photographic sequences. 

^°About 2500 feet of film were used. From this amount of film 
the writer selected and edited a 400-foot reel. This reel is accom¬ 
panied by a descriptive pamphlet and is distributed by the C. J. 
Stoclting Company, Chicago, Illinois (23). 
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of the cat. For the motion-picture records made it pos¬ 
sible, in a modified form, to repeat the experiment as 
many times as the writer desired by simply projecting 
again and again the various photographic sequences at 
any desired developmental stage. 

In the description of the developmental stages which 
follow only those behavioral characteristics will be de¬ 
scribed which were observed for the first time at each 
stage. Unless it is otherwise stated, it will be under¬ 
stood that each successive stage described includes the 
behavioral reactions which were observed in all the 
preceding stages. 

21-22-Day Stage. There was no observable behav¬ 
ior present at this stage of development. The heart 
beat was, however, observed through the transparent 
membrane directly over the heart. 

23- Day Stage. An. almost imperceptible retraction 
of the forelegs was possibly observed. This was 
elicited only when the head, the shoulder, or the paw 
was stimulated with a camel’s-hair brush. Spontan¬ 
eous behavior was also observed. It consisted of a 
possible retraction of the forelegs and a barely percep ¬ 
tible bending of the head from left to right. The 
head movement was definite. 

The behavior of the embryos at this stage of devel¬ 
opment was weak and of short duration. After the 
embryos were shelled out into the saline bath it was 
possible to elicit reactions for only about five minutes. 

24- Day Stage. Head movements were observed. 
These consisted of bends to one side. At the same 
time there were also weak movements of the forelegs. 
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Stimulating the right shoulder with the brush elicited 
a slight forward twitch of the right foreleg. There 
was some doubt as to whether “serpentine” behavior 
was observed. 

25- Day Stage. After the first embryo was shelled 
out into the saline bath, spontaneous activity occurred. 
There was a slight bending of the head to one side 
and a weak flexion of the forelegs. The forelegs 
moved as units with no observable flexion at the elbow 
or wrist joints. The trunk moved slightly to the right 
or left, Active movements of the hind legs were not 
observed except as they swayed along passively with 
the rump movement. The embryo was still contained 
within the amniotic sac. 

With the embryo still within the sac, the head, near 
the right ear, was touched with the brush. The head 
moved slightly to the left and returned to position 
again. The forelegs moved as units with no flexion 
at the wrist or elbow. What appeared to be a wave 
of muscular contraction passed from the head down¬ 
ward to the rump. The rump turned left or right. 
The hind legs moved passively as a part of the rump 
movement. 

Stimulating the shoulder, the crown of the head, 
and the side of the body near the shoulder elicited 
the same type of behavior just described. However, 
stimulating from below the shoulder down to the rump 
elicited no observable behavior. 

26- Day Stage. With the fetus in the amniotic 
sac, the brush was applied behind the right ear. The 
head turned to the left and returned to position again. 
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The whole body bowed with a pronounced downward 
dip of the head. This was followed by a slight exten¬ 
sion of the head in an upward movement. The right 
foreleg flexed slightly, then immediately stretched. 

The same fetus was shelled out of the amniotic sac 
and the brush stimulus was applied to the mid-dorsal 
region of the back. Body extension was observed. 
The left foreleg stretched while the right foreleg 
flexed. There was a weak alternation of extension and 
flexion in the forelegs. The head twisted to the left 
and came back to position. The rump swayed to the 
right slightly. 

28-Day Stage. The brush was applied to the left 
ear. The head rotated weakly from left to right. At 
the same time the left foreleg flexed weakly. When 
the brush was applied slightly below the left ear there 
was a weak extension of the left foreleg followed by a 
downward lateral movement. There was also a feeble 
upward movement of the left hirvd leg toward the head. 
A weak electrical stimulus was applied to the top of 
the head near the neck. The head jerked weakly. The 
head bowed chestward. The left foreleg extended and 
moved slightly toward the side of the face. When 
the electrical stimulus was applied to the rump the 
left foreleg came down laterally toward the rump, 

Another fetus was shelled out into the saline bath. 
It was not removed from the amniotic sac. Behavior 
was observed with no direct stimulation by the ex¬ 
perimenter other than the necessary handling in re¬ 
moving it from the uterus. Weak movements of rota¬ 
tion of the head to the left and to the right were 
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observed; also up-and-down movements of the head. 
The forelegs moved but without flexion at the wrist 
or at the elbow. 

It was observed in these fetuses that when stimuli 
were presented in quick succession the responses dis¬ 
appeared, After a short lapse of time response to 
stimulation reappeared. 

29-Day Stage. After the first fetus was shelled 
out of the uterus and while still contained within the 
amniotic sac, movements were observed. These con¬ 
sisted of a slight rotation of the head to the left and 
to the right with a weak paddling or alternate beating 
of the two forelegs, articulation occurring at the shoul¬ 
der but not at the elbow or at the wrist. A body twist 
started at the head and progressed caudad to the rump 
involving the whole body. As the rump twisted left 
or right the two hind legs passively moved along with 
it. This fetus was then delivered out of the amniotic 
sac into the saline bath and movements in response to 
experimental stimuli were observed. 

The rump was lightly touched with the brush. A 
roll of the rump and an extension of the hind legs in 
a slight downward thrust was observed. Simultaneous 
with these movements of the hind legs a feeble twitch 
of the tail was also noted. At the same time the body 
as a whole stretched. The forelegs were extended, 
coming down laterally toward the rump. The head 
jerked weakly upward and dorsally. There followed, 
after these movements, a weak twist in the form of 
an S, starting at the head and passing continuously 
caudad to the rump. 
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The brush was applied to the left shoulder. This 
elicited a slight lateral flexion of the left foreleg which 
then relaxed to the starting position, 

The brush was passed along the mid-dorsal line 
of the back as far back as the hind legs at the hips. 
The body stretched and there was a simultaneous ex¬ 
tension of both hind legs in a weak caudal thrust. The 
forelegs were extended and beat alternately. Then, 
starting at the headj the S-reaction was observed. 

The brush was applied to the right shoulder. The 
right foreleg was extended and brought down laterally 
and caudad with articulation occurring at the shoulder 
only. 

The skin was brushed lightly at the side near the 
left shoulder. This elicited a weak twitch of the 
skin in a direction toward the rump. Brushing the 
skill near the middle of the trunk at the side also 
elicited a weak twitching of the skin. Twitching of 
the skin could not be elicited when it was stimulated 
below these points. 

The brush was applied to the left side of the face. 
The head twisted to the right. The two forelegs came 
up toward the side of the face. The left hind leg 
flexed slightly and came up toward the side of the 
body. The body stretched and twisted in the char¬ 
acteristic S-reaction, starting at the head and passing 
to the rump. 

Brushing the left ear elicited the same general type 
of behavior as when the side of the face was stimulated, 

The paws of the legs were stimulated with the brush. 
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There was no observable response by any paw or any 
other part of the body. 

The crown of the head was stimulated with the 
brush. The head bowed toward the chest and twisted 
to the right weakly. 

The brush was applied to the mouth. The head 
twisted to the side, but no movements of the mouth 
or of the tongue were observed. 

The right foreleg was brushed lightly. The only 
movement observed in response to this stimulation was 
a forward twitch of both forelegs in a direction toward 
the head. The stimulus was repeated with the same 
result. 

The brush was applied from just below the right 
shoulder along the mid-line of the back to a point 
half way down the back. The body as a whole stif¬ 
fened. The head jerked ahead and slightly upward 
dorsally. As the head jerked upward the two forelegs 
were extended and thrust downward and immediately 
brought upward toward the face. With this upward 
movement of the legs the head came down ventrally 
so that it was between the two forelegs which then 
relaxed to the normal resting position. 

What may be termed a “premature breathing” move¬ 
ment was observed to occur spontaneously. The head 
dipped toward the chest and was followed by a pro¬ 
nounced contraction near the umbilical cord and by 
an opening and closing of the mouth. These “pre¬ 
mature breathing” movements were also observed to 
occur upon stimulation of other parts of the body. 

In this experiment, unless the fetus was directly 
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Stimulated, it remained, for the most part, quiet and 
motionless. 

30-Day Stage, The brush was applied to the left 
ear of the fetus while it was still contained within the 
amiiiotic saq. A wave of movement spread from the 
head region to the rump in a serpentine, sinuous fash’ 
ion. The head bowed toward the chest and tlien came 
up, rotating to the left and to the right. The two fore¬ 
legs were thrust out extended and paddled in a weak 
alternation. The rump twisted and turned to the left 
and to the right. This rump movement seemed to 
involve the upper trunk as well as the posterior half 
of the fetus. The two hind legs came up toward the 
side slightly. Simultaneous with the twisting move¬ 
ments of the rump the tail twitched weakly. This 
swaying and twisting of the rump, which involved the 
upper trunk as well as the rump and the lower trunk, 
seemed to be a characteristic type of behavior observed 
at this time. 

While the fetus was still in the sac it showed active 
spontaneous movements. The mouth opened and 
closed with a protrusion and retraction of the tongue. 
The left forepaw came up to the mouth with possible 
flexion at the wrist. The paw came to rest in the 
mouth but there did not appear to be any sucking 
movements. The body stretched. The head was 
raised and was twisted to the left and to the right 
with both forelegs alternating in paddle-like move¬ 
ments. The rump curved inward toward the belly, 
the hind legs and tail swaying along with the rump. 
The right foreleg was brought up to the side of the 
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face with flexion occurring at the elbow and at the 
wrist. 

31-Day Stage. The fetus was still contained within 
the amniotic sac. Behavior was observed without the 
direct application of an external stimulus. The be¬ 
havior of this fetus differed very slightly from that 
observed in the preceding stage. When the motion- 
picture records of the two stages were studied it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the one stage from 
the other. Except for two items of behavior:— back- 
arching and the C-reaction—the 30- and 31-day stages 
were practically identical. 

"Premature breathing” movements were again ob¬ 
served. The head dipped toward the chest, and the 
mouth opened. The thorax contracted. The forelegs 
were thrust out and the hind legs were flexed, coming 
up toward the forelegs. The back arched dorsally. 

The lips of the fetus were touched lightly with the 
beaded tip of a glass rod. The mouth opened and the 
lips appeared to purse around the glass tip. Then 
the mouth closed. These were, possibly, sucking move¬ 
ments. 

The first elements of the C-reaction were probably 
present in the 30-day stage. However, most of the 
body twisting was of the serpentine type. At this 
stage the serpentine type of behavior seems to be dis¬ 
appearing and the animal seems almost to coil itself 
into a bilateral "C.” This type of reaction was care¬ 
fully studied from the motion-picture records both 
from still frames and from frames in motion. In many 
cases when the fetus was stimulated the C-reaction 
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was the characteristic type of behavior. One example 
will describe this type of behavior adequately. 

The mid-line of the back just above the rump was 
lightly brushed. The head jerked upward dorsally. 
Then the head dipped downward to the chest and 
twisted to the left. It then unfolded from this twist 
and began to bend to the left. After the head had 
started to bend to the left the rump began to follow and 
bend to the left, the trunk curving at the middle until 
a "C” was formed, the ends of which were wide, As 
the head bent over, the forelegs were slightly extended 
and became flexed when the “C” was formed. The next 
step in this form of behavior was the reversal to the 
other side. The head was raised slightly and bent to 
the opposite side with the forelegs slightly extended. 
When the head reached the normal position (a position 
in a straight line with the body) the rump straightened 
out from the curved position. As this was being done 
the head bent to the opposite side and was immediately 
followed by the rump, thus forming another “C” again. 
This was repeated several times until the fetus came to 
rest. This C-reaction was smooth and continuous and 
was bilateral in nature. It was elicited when the fetus 
was stimulated in almost any part of the body above the 
rump. 

32-Day Stage. “Premature breathing” movements 
were observed and were carefully analyzed. There 
was first a contraction of the abdomen at the point 
where the umbilical cord connects with the fetus. This 
contraction occurred and the back arched. Then the 
head dipped ventraliy toward the chest. The mouth 
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opened slightly in a gasping manner simultaneous with 
the umbilical contraction. There was also a slight con¬ 
traction of the thorax. The head returned upward to 
the normal resting position, and the back, which, until 
then, had been arched, straightened out Sometimes 
these “premature breathing” movements, starting at the 
umbilical cord, occurred but also involved the fore¬ 
legs, which beat alternately in a paddle-like fashion. 
The trunk twisted and rolled in the characteristic C-re- 
action. The fetus did not roll or twist so that it came 
to lay ventral side downward. The hind legs and the 
posterior part of the fetus did not participate in these 
reactions. 

Upon the application of the stimulus (the brush) 
these “premature breathing” movements were also eli¬ 
cited in addition to other behavior. 

The left foreleg was pinched with a pair of tweezers. 
Immediately the entire body stretched. The leg 
pinched was flexed sharply and the opposite leg was 
extended. The two legs twitched synchronously but 
weakly. The tail twitched and curved laterally 
slightly. After the opposite leg stretched the left fore¬ 
leg stretched so that both forelegs were extended. The 
head rolled and twisted to the left and was raised 
slightly laterally left and upward. Then the head came 
back to the resting position with the forelegs flexing at 
the elbow. 

Upon the application of the stimulus, the “premature 
breathing” movements described above were elicited, 

The left hind leg was pinched with the tweezers, 
The hind legs twitched simultaneously with a weak ex- 
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tension followed by a slight flexion. As soon as this leg 
was stimulated there was a sharp lively extension of the 
upper part of the body. The two forelegs twitched and 
stretched. The left foreleg was flexed at the elbow and 
was brought down later.illy toward the rump. The 
right foreleg stretched. The head jerked slightly and 
twisted to the left and to the right. “Premature breath^ 
ing” movements were also observed here. In the body 
extension the back bowed ventrally (caved in). 

The side of the body near the hip was pinched with 
the tweezers. The two hind legs were stretched weakly 
and synchronously. The tail twitched and straightened 
out horizontally and returned to a curved position be¬ 
tween the two hind legs. 

The tail was pinched lightly. The tail straightened 
out horizontally and then was curved downward and 
laterally. 

When the forelegs were grasped with the tweezers 
and held there was a weak attempt to “free^* the leg 
which was held. However the opposite leg was not 
brought over to help in this attempt to “free” the leg 
wiiich was held with the tweezers. 

34-Day Stage. The only new items which were ob¬ 
served at this stage were pinna movements, sucking 
movements, and a variation of the “freeing” reaction. 

When the ears were touched lightly with the brush 
or when the ears were pinched lightly with the tweezers 
the pinna was observed to twitch weakly. 

The left foreleg was grasped firmly and held with 
the tweezers. There was a strong pull on the tweezers 
in an attempt to flex the leg. The right foreleg was 
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vigorously extended. The tail twitched slightly and 
the hind legs flexed weakly. The opposite forepaw was 
brought over to the left leg and attempts were made to 
“free” the leg which was held. The head twisted to the 
left. When the leg was released from the tweezers the 
two forelegs were brought up to the side of the face 
and the head was twisted to the left and raised slightly 
laterally. 

The brush was placed at the tip of the mouth. At 
first there were definite attempts at sucking which were 
followed by avoidance movements of the head away 
from the stimulus. The two forepaws were brought 
up to the month and pushed or pawed at the brush, 
The head then twisted and turned away from the brush. 

36-Day Stage. The left foreleg was lightly stroked 
with the brush. The left leg was immediately flexed 
and was then returned to the normal resting position, 
No other part of the body was involved in this move¬ 
ment. It was a simple and isolated movement of the 
foreleg alone. When the forelegs were brushed more 
strongly the resulting behavior was distinctly different. 
The left fore-leg kicked out sharply and the toes of the 
foreleg were observed to spread. The opposite or right 
foreleg was flexed and pulled to one side. Then the 
two forelegs were extended and brought up and over 
the sides of the face. The forelegs then beat alternately. 
The two hind legs were flexed slightly and then kicked 
out sharply. As the hind legs were flexed, the tail 
curved along with them. When the hind legs kicked 
out, the tail, which until then was curved, straightened 
out horizontally. The tail then returned to the curved 
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position as the legs returned to the normal resting posi¬ 
tion. 

The base of the ear was slightly brushed. There was 
no observable response made to this stimulation. It was 
tried again later. This time a response occurred which 
might be interpreted as the beginnings of the scratch 
reaction. The left hind leg was flexed sharply and 
was brought up to the side but without touching it. 
This flexion was the only thing observed and it was not 
repeated. It was also observed that the flexion of the 
hind leg involved flexion at the knee. 

These fetuses were delivered into the air also. After 
the observations had been completed the umbilical cord 
was ligated and severed. The fetuses were delivered 
onto an electric heating pad. The pulsations of the 
heart could be seen with the naked eye. The fetuses 
did not start and maintain respiration. Several gasping 
and convulsive attempts to breathe were made which 
were similar in character to the breathing” 

movements of the fetuses when they were in the physio¬ 
logical salt solution. The strength and amount of re¬ 
sponse of these fetuses began to die down and as time 
passed they became less and less active until it was im¬ 
possible to elicit any movements even with the strongest 
stimulation. This loss of activity could not have been 
due to lack of heat because that element had been pro¬ 
vided. At this stage the skin began to dry and shrink. 
But one of the fetuses was held in the experimenter’s 
hand and its body was immersed in the physiological 
salt solution, care being taken to keep its mouth and 
nose above the solution. Under these circumstances the 
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same gradual loss of activity was observed. After ap¬ 
proximately 20 minutes the heart ceased to beat also. 
If respiration in a regular and continuous manner can¬ 
not be set up in these fetuses at this stage then the grad¬ 
ual loss of activity must be attributed to this fact, 

38~Day Stage, The fetus was lying oh its right side. 
The left foreleg was pinched with the tweezers. The 
left foreleg was flexed sharply. The right foreleg was 
thrust out straight from the body sharply and vigor¬ 
ously. At the same time the head was jerked upward 
and dorsally and slightly to the right. The whole body 
stiffened with a jerk. The two hind legs were thrust 
out away from the rump, while the tail, which, until 
then, was curved under and between the hind legs, was 
straightened out and was curved slightly dorsally. Af¬ 
ter the flexion and extension of the forelegs there oc¬ 
curred alternate paddling movements of the forelegs, 
together with a twisting and turning of the head. Then 
the hind limbs were flexed and the tail came back to 
the partially curved position. The body of the fetus as 
a whole relaxed. 

The left hind leg was pinched with the tweezers. 
The left hind leg was flexed sharply with flexion occur¬ 
ring at the ankle and at the shoulder. The right hind 
leg was extended and was thrust out sharply and vigor¬ 
ously. Then the left hind leg was extended so that the 
two hind legs were extended. The tail twitched and 
straightened out, curving dorsally slightly. The whole 
body of the fetus stretched and stiffened with one pull¬ 
ing movement in such a manner that the fetus was 
pulled forward. The back caved in and the head was 
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jerked outward and upward dorsally, simultaneous 
with the stretching of the body. The head rolled 
slightly to the right and then back to position again. 
The two forelegs were first thrust out sharply and be^ 
fore complete extension was attained were pulled down 
in a stiff paddle-like fashion laterally and toward the 
hind legs. The mouth opened and closed and contrac¬ 
tions were observed at the thorax but more predomi¬ 
nantly at the abdomen near the umbilical cord. 

In the stimulation of both the fore- and the hind 
legs there were alternate paddling thrusts and flexions 
of the fore- and the hind legs. These movements were 
somewhat more precise and sharp in the forelegs than 
in the hind legs. In the forelegs there appeared to be a 
fair degree of coordination in the paddling movements, 
whereas the hind legs lacked this degree of coordina¬ 
tion, The hind legs more often worked synchro¬ 
nously than in alternation. In no case were these move¬ 
ments of the fore- and of the hind legs observed so that 
the fore- and the hind legs were coordinated as in walk- 
ingj i.e., left fore-, right hind, and right fore-, left hind. 

The left ear was brushed. The pinna twitched. 
The body as a whole stiffened with a jerk, the back 
caving in. The head twisted to the left. The two fore¬ 
legs were thrust out sharply and were then flexed. 
As the head twisted to the left, the right foreleg which 
was flexed was brought over to the neck under the chin. 
The left foreleg was brought over to the side of the face 
between the eye and the mouth. The hind legs kicked 
out. The tail straightened out and curved slightly dor- 
sally. When the left foreleg was brought over to the 
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side of the face, the squirmings and twistings of the 
fetus brought it about that the left foreleg came in con¬ 
tact with the mouth which was opening and closing. 
When the forelegs came in contact with the mouth the 
tongue pursed around the left foreleg, the mouth closed, 
and apparent sucking or biting movements resulted. 
The left foreleg was then released and the right fore¬ 
leg was then brought over to the mouth and the biting 
or sucking movements occurred again. In the mean¬ 
time, the leg which was not in the mouth was extended 
and the fetus stretched and squirmed. Spontaneous 
twitchings of the pinna were also observed to occur. 

The scratch reaction (or the rudiments of the scratch 
reaction) was elicited. When the ear, the nose, the 
mouth, the sides of the face, and the sides of the body 
were brushed the hind leg on the same side was flexed 
and brought up toward the spot stimulated, executing 
several thrusting beats. 

When the brush was lightly applied to the forepaw a 
flexion of that leg alone occurred. If the stimulation 
was more intense, however, diffuse and massive move¬ 
ments of the body resulted. 

The movements which have been described and 
which were elicited by the application of a definite 
stimulus were also observed to occur spontaneously, 
i.e., the stimulus for these movements was not known 
or was not externally present. A description of one 
case will give a general idea of the type of behavior 
which was observed. 

The fetus was lying on its side. The body of the 
fetus as a whole Jerked and stiffened. The back caved 
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in and the head jerked upward and dorsally. The two 
hind legs kicked out while at the same time the tail 
straightened out and curved slightly dorsally. The 
two forelegs were extended vigorously and paddled 
alternately but never in coordination with the paddlings 
of the hind legs. The fetus twisted at the shoulder left 
and right while the rest of the trunk swayed to the right 
and to the left but did not twist. Then the fetus turned 
and twisted over so that the anterior portion (shoulder 
upward) was dorsal side up, head down, and forelegs 
flexed under up at the breast. The rest of the body 
twisted over so that the whole fetus was dorsal side up 
toward the experimenter who was viewing from above. 
In this position the forelegs and the hind legs beat 
alternately but not in coordination. Then the fetus 
rolled onto its side again with twisting, squirming, and 
rotation movements of the trunk, and with stretching 
of the legs, body, and head. The mouth opened and 
closed and contractions occurred at the thorax and at 
the abdomen. The pinna was observed to twitch. In 
some cases where spontaneous movements were ob¬ 
served to occur the forelegs of the fetus came in contact 
with the mouth and the sucking, biting behavior de¬ 
scribed above was again observed. 

The spontaneous behavior was not always as massive 
and as diffuse as in the case described. In some cases 
the spontaneous behavior amounted only to twitchings 
or slight movements of the head, the forelegs, the hind 
legs, or the tail. 

40~Day Stage. The upper (dorsal) side of the left 
forepaw was lightly brushed. The paw was extended 
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at the wrist, snapping up toward the stimulus. This 
movement was confined to the wrist only. The lower 
side of the forepaw (the toe pads) was also lightly 
brushed. The paw flexed at the wrist and snapped in 
the direction of the stimulus, coming toward the belly. 

The brush was applied to the left hind leg. The leg 
was flexed slightly. No other part of the body was 
involved. This was an individualized movement of 
the hind leg alone. 

The vibrissae were lightly touched with the camel’s- 
hair brush. There was a twitching of the underlying 
musculature which made the vibrissae move. 

Stimulating lightly with the brush any part of the 
lateral skin surface between the shoulders and the rump 
elicited a twitching of the skin. This twitching of the 
skin had its source at the fold of the skin between the 
thigh and the side of the body. The twitching ex¬ 
tended downward at an angle and toward the head. No 
matter where the fetus was touched with the brush on 
the side of the body this skin-twitching was elicited. 
When, however, the mid-dorsal line of the back was 
brushed the skin-twitching was not elicited. When the 
shoulder, the neck, or the legs were brushed the skin- 
twitching was not elicited. The farther away the stim¬ 
ulus was from the source of the skin-twitch, the less 
vigorous the twitch which was elicited; the nearer the 
stimulus was to the source of the twitch, the more vigor¬ 
ous the twitch elicited. Stimulation of the ventral skin 
surface did not elicit the skin-twitching. 

When the skin surface between the shoulder and the 
side was lightly brushed movements corresponding to 
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those just described were observed. The most vigorous 
skill twitching was observed when this spot was 
brushed. The direction of the twitch was downward at 
an angle and toward the rump. As the distance of the 
stimulation from the original spot was increased the 
skin-twitching was less vigorous. 

4-3- Tiay Biage, The fetus was lying on its right side. 
The corner of the fetus* mouth was lightly touched with 
the beaded tip of a glass rod. The lower jaw dropped 
sharply. The tongue was thrust out. The tongue was 
then retracted and the mouth was closed. The head 
was also observed to jerk and to bend sharply to the 
right. This stimulus was applied several times. The 
jaw and the tongue movements were always observed. 
Other bodily components were observed to occur along 
with the stimulation but they were variable in their 
appearance. Sometimes the head, the forelegs, or the 
hind legs were observed to move at one time. Some¬ 
times, too, the bodily movements were weak, sometimes 
they were more vigorous in their appearance. 

The upper lip was brushed lightly. The lip curled 
upward and outward very weakly. The upper lip was 
also lightly touched with the beaded tip of a glass rod. 
The lip curled upward and outward. 

The beaded tip of a glass rod was placed between 
the two lips and into the mouth. The two lips closed 
around the glass rod and movement of the neck muscles 
was observed. These were not swallowing reactions, 
however. The head was extended as if to hold on to 
the glass tip for a longer time. When the rod was taken 
away from the mouth the lower jaw dropped and the 
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tongue was thrust out. These were certainly sucking 
movements with a hint of the rudimentary appearance 
of swallowing reactions. 

An attempt was made to elicit the so-called “deep 
neck reactions” of Magnus. These reactions are eli¬ 
cited by a change of position of the head when the posi¬ 
tion of the trunk is maintained unchanged. The head 
may be twisted, bent, or raised and lowered. The re¬ 
sults which were observed follow. 

1. The head was twisted to the left. The left fore¬ 
leg was extended; the right foreleg was flexed. 

2. The head was twisted to the right. The right 
foreleg was extended; the left foreleg was flexed. 

3. The head was bent to the left. The left foreleg 
was extended; the right foreleg was flexed. 

4. The head was bent to the right. The right fore¬ 
leg was extended; the left foreleg was flexed. 

5. The head was raised. Both forelegs were simul¬ 
taneously extejided. 

6. The head was lowered. Both forelegs were si¬ 
multaneously flexed. 

In these reactions the hind legs remained in a par¬ 
tially flexed position. 

When the head of the fetus was grasped (in order to 
elicit these reactions) between the experimenter’s fore¬ 
finger and thumb, the fetus attempted to “free” itself. 
The two forelegs were brought up over the sides of the 
head. An opening and closing of the mouth was also 
observed. Thus the “deep neck reactions” tend to be 
masked by these “freeing” movements. However, after 
the head is maintained in the proper position for a 
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time, the “freeing" reactions disappear and the “deep 
neck reactions” appear. 

45- Day Stage, In general, the same type of reac¬ 
tions were elicited, in so far as (he experimenter ob¬ 
served them, as in the 43-day stage. 

46- Day Stage. The outer (dorsal) side of the left 
hind paw was lightly brushed. A sharp, quick flexion 
of the hind legs toward the rump was observed. At 
the same time the toes were observed to spread or fan 
widely. The hind legs then returned to a passively 
Hexed position. 

The closed eyelid was lightly touched with the 
beaded tip of a glass rod. Contraction of the closed 
eyelid was observed. The eyelid was also brushed. 
Contraction of the closed eyelid was noted. These were 
individualized responses which involved no other part 
of the body. 

From the experimenter’s observations with the 
camel’s-hair brush as a stimulus, reactions were elicited 
from certain regions only. These were unmistakable 
and definite. After continued stimulation, however, 
the stimulated spot appeared to become “fatigued,” for 
when the stimulation was discontinued and the stimu¬ 
lus was applied again, after a short interval of time, 
the reaction was again elicited. 

Spontaneous “premature breathing” movements were 
observed to be occurring frequently but not in any defi¬ 
nite rhythm or at any definite frequency. Stimulation 
of the fetus also elicited these movements. 

These fetuses were delivered into the air on an elec¬ 
tric heating pad. The heart was observed to beat but 
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with a continuously lowered frequency until the ani¬ 
mals died. The reactions were sluggish and weak. 
They were not similar to the reactions of the fetuses 
observed in the physiological salt solution. 

Continuous, rhythmic breathing was not set up. 
When the fetuses were first delivered into the air several 
gasping movements were observed. These movements 
consisted of a vigorous contraction of the thorax and 
abdomen. 

47~Day Stage. This stage was similar, in the ob¬ 
served reactions, to the 46-day stage. 

49~Day Stage. At this stage of development the 
“premature breathing” movements of the fetuses in the 
physiological salt solution were again observed. They 
differed in no essential way from those already de-, 
scribed for the other stages in which they were ob¬ 
served. 

Fetuses from two litters were delivered into the air 
on an electric heating pad. The fetuses of the first 
litter set up continuous and rhythmic breathing in the 
air. One fetus lived in the air for two and one-half 
hours. 

Five fetuses from another litter were delivered into 
the air. At 6:10 P.M. the first fetus was delivered into 
the air. At 7:30 P.M. the second fetus was delivered. 
At 9 P.M. two more fetuses were delivered. The last 
one was delivered at 11 P.M. They were all alive at 
12:30 A.M., when the experimenter left the laboratory. 
When the experimenter returned to the laboratory at 
9 :00 the next morning all five fetuses were found dead. 

The fetuses delivered into the air were more slug- 
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gish and less vigorous in their reactions than when they 
were observed in the physiological salt solution. The 
fetuses remained, for the most part, on their sides and 
inactive. Very few spontaneous reactions were ob¬ 
served. There were twitchings of the body as a whole. 
Twitchings and thrusts of the forelegs and hind legs 
and rolling of the body were also observed. . Attempts 
were also made to right themselves. In these attempts 
the reactions were vigorous. The forelegs beat in a 
well-coordinated manner with sweeping movements at 
the side and thrusts out and downward laterally. The 
hind-leg reactions were likewise vigorous but they were 
also not as well coordinated as in the forelegs. In no 
case were the forelegs and the hind legs coordinated as 
in walking. 

When the fetus was taken from the physiological 
salt solution and delivered into the air breathing move¬ 
ments were not set up at once. Opening and closing 
of the mouth was observed (gasping). Contraction of 
the thorax and of the abdominal musculature, together 
with a dipping of the head chestward, were observed. 
Vigorous stimulation either by handling or by strong 
pinching with the tweezers seemed to be necessary in 
order to set the breathing mechanism in action. After 
such vigorous stimulation a gasping, convulsive breath¬ 
ing was set up. As time passed the convulsive gasps 
became stronger. There was a vigorous contraction 
of the abdomen at the umbilical cord. The back arched 
slightly, the head coming down chestward. The mouth 
opened and closed. The tongue was thrust out. A hiss¬ 
ing noise was heard as the fetus inspired air. A con- 
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tinuous, regular, rhythmic breathing was not set up 
during the course of the observations. 

Righting reactions were observed in the physiologi¬ 
cal salt solution. These righting reactions were ob¬ 
served when the forelegs or the hind legs were stimu¬ 
lated with the tweezers. The fetus twisted the anterior 
half of its body so that it came to lie dorsal side up, 
while the posterior half of the body remained on its 
side. At this stage the fetus assumed this position often, 
in contrast with the earlier stages where the fetuses 
always assumed a position on their sides. 

The reactions at this stage were much more precise, 
more individualized, less diffuse, and less massive. 
When weak stimuli (the brush, the tweezers, or the 
glass tip) were applied, the reactions were quick, sharp, 
nicely coordinated and individualized. If the stimuli 
were strong the massive, diffuse, irradiated reactions 
were observed. A few examples will serve to illustrate 
this point. 

The beaded tip of a glass rod was applied to the base 
of the left ear. The left hind leg was not brought up 
in a scratch reaction as in the earlier stages. The head 
only was shaken, much as a dog shakes its head after it 
has been wet. Again, when the left forepaw was lightly 
touched with the brush or with the glass rod both fore¬ 
legs were flexed at the wrist and, with articulation at 
the shoulder, were brought to the sides of the body al¬ 
most up to the mid-dorsal line of the back. 

51~Day Stage, Rolling over onto the back, swallow¬ 
ing, and vocalization were the new reactions observed 
on this day. 
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In the physiological salt solution the fetuses were ob¬ 
served to roll the body so that it was almost ventral side 
up. This was elicited only with a strong stimulus 
(tweezers). The head came around to the left. The 
shoulders turned and the forelegs came along with 
them. The roll then spread caudad until the entire 
body was rolled over onto the back. 

After the fetuses had been delivered into the air at¬ 
tempts were made to elicit swallowing reactions. A 
medicine dropper filled with water was placed into the 
mouth of the fetus, The lips closed around tlie tip of 
the dropper and sucking movements began. Muscular 
movements of the throat were also observed. The 
water in the medicine dropper was sucked and swal¬ 
lowed. 

Vocalization was observed when the fetuses had been 
delivered into the air. 

53~Day Stage. Urination, excretion, and crawling 
were observed at this stage, 

The crawling reactions were similar to the descrip¬ 
tions given of the newborn kittens, except that in the 
case of the S3-day fetuses the rump and hind legs were 
not as strong. These fetuses have great difficulty in 
maintaining an upright posture of the rump. 

55- and 58-Day Stages. No new items of behavior 
were observed at these stages. 



V 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS AND 
CONCLUSIONS . 

In the preceding section the experimental data of the 
embryonic and fetal reactions was necessarily presented 
in a brief concise form. The results, as they stand, in¬ 
dicate certain general tendencies in the developing re¬ 
actions of the fetus of the cat. However, when a 
developmental chart of the various fetal reactions is 
plotted, some very definite developmental relations ap¬ 
pear. Figure 6 illustrates such a developmental chart. 
The "fertilization” age is plotted on the abscissa. On 
the ordinate are plotted the various reactions as they 
were observed at each day investigated. 

Movement other than the heart beat was first ob¬ 
served in embryos 23 days old. Before this time the 
embryos were non-motilc. The movements observed on 
the 23rd day consisted of a unilateral head-bending and 
a passive movement of the forelegs. Foreleg flexion 
and unilateral trunk-bending were also thought to have 
been observed. But these movements, if they were 
observed, were so slight and of such short duration that 
it is distinctly open to question whether they occurred 
at all. On the 24th day, active foreleg flexion and fore¬ 
leg extension were definitely observed. Unilateral 
trunk-bending was also definitely observed at this time 
with a hint of "serpentine” twisting (see page 337 of 
this paper). On the 25th day three new reactions were 
observed in addition to those occurring on the previous 
days. These were a bilateral trunk-bending, a uni- 

1361] 
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FIGURK 6 

A Chart Constructed to Show the Diivki.oi>ment of Be¬ 
havior IN Cat Fetuses of Various Gestation Ages 
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lateral rump-bending, and a passive movement of the 
hind legs. At this time definite “serpentine” twisting 
was observed. Now, as the gestation age increases, 
there is a rapid, progressive, and continuous develop¬ 
ment of behavior from the simple movements of the 
early stages to the more complicated behavior observed 
in the young kitten a few hours after birth. 

Such a developmental chart, while illustrating the 
continuous, progressive development of behavior, tends, 
however, to mask the fact that certain qualitative 
changes are taking place. In the early stages the be¬ 
havior is diffuse, variable, relatively uncoordinated, and 
weak. With the increase in gestation age, the reactions 
become more vigorous, more regular in their appear¬ 
ance, less variable, individualized, and better coordi¬ 
nated. These qualitative changes do not occur abruptly 
but are continuously progressive modifications in the 
quality of the observed reactions. Moreover, these 
qualitative changes do not, as it were, “invade” the total 
organism at once. Rather they seem to follow a general 
course in their development beginning at the head re¬ 
gion and progressing toward the tail. 

For purposes of further analysis the body of the cat 
may arbitrarily be divided into six parts: head, fore¬ 
legs, trunk, hind legs, rump, and tail. If we follow 
out the appearance of the first movement in each arbi¬ 
trary segment in relation to the increase in gestation 
age, a definite development trend is noticeable (Figure 
7). The first movement of the head is a unilateral 
bending and appears on the 23rd day. On the 24th 
day foreleg flexion, foreleg extension, and unilateral 
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trunk-bending are observed. Unilateral rump-bending 
appears on the 2Sth day. Hind-leg flexion is present 
on the 28th day, and on the 29th day twitching of the 
tail is observed to be present. Thus, in analyzing the 
simple movements of these gross divisions of the body 
of the fetus, the developmental trend seems to be pro¬ 
gressing from the head region toward the tail, i.e., it is 
anteroposterior or cephalocaudal in direction. 

A more detailed analysis of the data will, perhaps, 
make this point more clear. A cursory inspection of 
the developmental chart (Figure 7) reveals the fact 
that the movements of the head region are continuously 
developing in advance of the caudal segments. Each 
segment in turn is, in its simple movements, developing 
in advance of the segment posterior to it, except, per¬ 
haps, for the trunk region. 

A further analysis of the development of the move¬ 
ments of the forelegs in comparison with the develop¬ 
ment of the movements of the hind legs demonstrates 
this point more vividly. If each movement in the fore¬ 
legs is compared in turn with the same movement in the 
hind legs and both of these plotted against increase in 
gestation age we find that functionally the forelegs de¬ 
velop in advance of the hind legs (Figure 7). 

1. Foreleg flexion and extension with articulation 
at the shoulder appear on the 24th day. Hind-leg 
flexion with articulation at the hip is present at the 28th 
day. Hind-leg extension with articulation at the hip 
appears on the 29th day. 

2. Foreleg flexion at the elbow appears on the 29th 
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day, while hind-leg flexion at the knee is present on 
the 36th day. 

3. Alternate flexion-extension appears in the fore¬ 
legs on the 29th day and in the hind legs on the 36th 
day. 

4. The forelegs* localizing the stimulus, i.e., the 
legs’ tending to come toward the spot stimulated, ap¬ 
pears on the 29th day, while in the hind legs it is pres¬ 
ent on the 36th day. 

5. Foreleg flexion at the wrist appears on the 30th 
day, and hind-leg flexion at the ankle is present at the 
38th day. 

6. Crossed extension of the forelegs is present on 
the 32ad day. In the hind legs it appears on the 38th 
day. 

7. Individual movement of the forelegs appears on 
the 36th day. Individual movement of the hind legs 
is present on the 40th day. 

8. Paw movements in the forelegs arc present on 
the 36th day. Paw movements in the hind legs are 
observed on the 43 rd day. 

9. Movements of the toes of the forelegs appear on 
the 36th day. Movements of the toes of the hind legs 
are present on the 46th day. 

A further inspection of the data in the development 
of behavior in the fore- and hind legs reveals still an¬ 
other aspect of growth. The development of behavior 
begins with the simple flexion and extension of the 
foreleg or of the hind leg as a whole, with articulation 
occurring at the shoulder or at the hip. With the in¬ 
crease in gestation age the movements appear first in 
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the proximal regions and in the distal regions later, 
passing from shoulder or hip articulation to movements 
at the toes. 

The development of cutaneous sensitivity to puncti- 
form stimulation was not systematically investigated 
(57). Ill some cases punctiform stimulation was used. 
For the most part, however, areal stimulation was used 
(camePs-hair brush) and in some cases a pressure stim¬ 
ulus (tweezers) was used. However, some general 
statements concerning the development of cutaneous 
sensitivity may be made at this time. 

In the earliest stages of embryonic development cu¬ 
taneous stimulation leads, largely, to a movement of 
the forelegs, of the head, trunk, or rump. Later, how¬ 
ever, such stimulation leads to a twitching of the skin. 

For example, a weak twitch of the skin in a direction 
toward the rump to a light brushing was observed for 
the first time on the 29th day. On the 40th day lightly 
touching the vibrissae with the brush elicited a twitch 
of the underlying musculature which made the vibris¬ 
sae move. Skin-twitches were very definitely observed 
and described in detail on the 40th day (see pages 352- 
354 of this paper). The direction of development of 
such skin sensitivity is undoubtedly cephalocaudal. 

Along with the development of such skin sensitivity 
the development of what may be termed reflexogenous 
zones may be remarked. In the earliest stages of motil¬ 
ity, when various parts of the body of the fetus are 
stimulated, and in accordance with the development of 
sensitivity in a cephalocaudal direction, such stimula¬ 
tion elicits diffuse, variable, uncoordinated, and very 
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“random” responses. To the experimenter there is ap¬ 
parently no connection between the place of applica¬ 
tion of the stimulusj the resulting response, and the “ap¬ 
propriateness" of such a response. Stimulation of the 
fetus at such times is, apparently, just as likely, within 
the limits of its sensitivity and the degree of develop¬ 
ment, to lead to one bit of behavior as it is to another. 
In many cases, especially with the very young fetuses, 
a uniform pattern of behavior is observed whether the 
fetus is stimulated on the snout, the head, the shoulders, 
the trunk, or even if no external stimulus is applied by 
the experimenter (spontaneous behavior). In other 
words, the writer found it extremely diflicult to differ¬ 
entiate one pattern of behavior from another even 
though different parts of the body of the fetus were 
stimulated. Further, in the earliest stages of develop¬ 
ment a rather vigorous form of stimulation is required 
to elicit behavior where a weak stimulus (light touch) 
would not be at all adequate. In these earliest stages, 
then, any “spot” or, rather, part of the body within a 
rather large area would serve to elicit these variable, 
diffuse, sometimes similar, uncoordinated patterns of 
behavior to somewhat vigorous stimulation. 

As behavior development continues, however, a con¬ 
tinuously progressive change may be observed in the 
refinement and discreteness of response in the fetus, 
together with an increase in sensitivity to stimulation, 
i.e., a weak stimulus now becomes adequate for re¬ 
sponse where formerly such stimulation was inadequate. 
For example, in the earliest stages, when the foreleg 
was somewhat vigorously stimulated, movements of 
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the mouth, tongue, pinna, closed eyelid, head, trunk, 
rump, and possibly the hind legs followed. Such be¬ 
havior was elicited no matter what part of the leg was 
stimulated. However, a stage is reached in the be¬ 
havior development of the fetus where the lightest 
touch when applied to the dorsal side of the forepaw, 
for example, leads to an extension of the paw alone, 
such behavior being rather uniformly and discretely 
elicited. The uniformity and discreteness of response 
are, of course, functions of the level of development at 
any particular time. The other responses which seemed 
to the experimenter to make that behavior pattern so 
“inappropriate” (movements of the tongue, eyelid, 
etc.) have dropped out of this particular pattern of 
behavior. Furthermore, a particular part of the leg, 
the dorsal side of the paw, must be stimulated in order 
to elicit such behavior, for when the volar side of the 
paw was stimulated a flexion of the paw with a slight 
cupping of the toes was observed. 

As a further illustration of this point the following 
may be noted. In a 31-day fetus the C-reaction was 
smooth and continuous and was bilateral in nature. It 
was elicited when the fetus was stimulated in almost any 
part of the body above the rump (see page 344 of this 
paper). Contrast this, now, with the following obser¬ 
vations of a 36-day fetus. The left foreleg was lightly 
stroked with the brush. The left foreleg was immedi¬ 
ately flexed and was then returned to the normal resting 
position. No other part of the body was involved. It 
was a simple and isolated movement of the foreleg 
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alone (see page 347 of this paper; also pages 351 and 
3S2-353, and especially the second paragraph of page 
354). 

In outline, then, we have followed a continuous and 
progressive development of the sensitivity of reflexoge- 
nous zones. Such a development of the sensitivity 
of reflexogenous zones has passed througli a continuous 
and transitional development from a time when rather 
vigorous stimulation of any part ("spot”) of the body 
within a rather large area serves to elicit variable, dif¬ 
fuse, massive, sometimes similar, uncoordinated pat¬ 
terns of behavior to a later time" when a lighter 
stimulus becomes adequate, within a much more cir¬ 
cumscribed, and more or less specific area, for precise, 
well-coordinated, uniform, and less variable, and more 
“appropriate” patterns of behavior. Furthermore, the 
direction of such a development is undoubtedly ceplial- 
ocaudal.'® 

Long before the fetus of the cat has, in its prenatal 
environment, any need*® of a recepto-neuro-muscular 
mechanism for air-breathing, certain movements ap- 

^'^Again the writer finds it necessary to repeat that the appearance 
of behavior in any of its manifestations is a function of the particu¬ 
lar level of development, behavioral and biological, at any particular 
stage. 

^®E. B. Holt (31) offers a physiological theory of the "education of 
sensory surfaces." 

Carmichael and the present writer have completed an inves¬ 
tigation of the development of behavior in the fetal guinea pig. L. 
Carmicliacl is interested in making a detailed examination of the de¬ 
velopment of reflexogenous zones. The present writer is interested 
in the more general aspects of behavior development in the fetal 
guinea pig (16, 22). 

*®By tlic use of this word the writer implies nothing of a teleo¬ 
logical nature. 
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pear. From the genetic point of view such movements 
are the behavioral antecedents of a breathing mechan¬ 
ism which normally becomes functional at the birth of 
the organism. 

Perhaps the first antecedents of air-breathing con¬ 
sist of movements of the lower jaw and tongue which 
are described as mouth movements, and of abdominal 
and thoracic contractions. The first mouth movements 
were observed on the 29th day of development. Ab¬ 
dominal contractions were also observed on this day. 
Thoracic contractions and tongue movements Were ob¬ 
served for the first time on the 30th day. The pattern 
of these movements was termed “premature breathing” 
and was first noted on the 29th day. These “premature 
breathing” movements were observed to occur spon¬ 
taneously as well as upon direct stimulation. Fetuses 
of a 36-day litter were delivered into the air onto an 
electric heating pad. Respiration was not begun. Sev¬ 
eral gasping and convulsive attempts to breathe were 
made which were similar in character to the “pre¬ 
mature breathing” movements of the fetuses observed 
in the salt solution. At this time the breathing mech¬ 
anism (in a behavioral and physiological sense) is not 
yet ready to function. 

As late as the 47th day of the gestation period, fetuses, 
when delivered into the air, were not able to set up a 
continuous, rhythmic breathing (see page 357 of this 
paper). On the 49th day of development, however, 
breathing, although spasmodic, was set up in five fe¬ 
tuses. In another litter one fetus breathed regularly 
and rhythmically for three hours, another for two and 
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one-half hours. If reference is made to the observations 
of the activities of the fetuses when delivered into the 
air (pages 3S7 ff. of this paper) the similarity of these 
movements to the movements made by younger fetuses 
may be noted. 

By the 53rd day, however, fetuses delivered into the 
air succeed in setting up and continuing a regular and 
rhythmic breathing. The writer succeeded in keeping 
one animal alive for two days. In these animals, as 
well as in the older fetuses, the head, mouth, and tongue 
movements, and, in general, the convulsive type of 
movements disappear. In their stead a regular and 
rhythmic breathing is set up. 

The activity of breathing, then, which is observed in 
a newborn kitten is the product of a long and geneti¬ 
cally continuous course of prenatal development. 

From the genetic point of view it will be interesting, 
now, to trace the development of locomotion in the 
fetus of the cat. Locomotion involves not only the ex¬ 
ecution of leg movements but includes the development 
of posture and of righting as well. Locomotion in the cat 
depends primarily upon the development of the sen¬ 
sitivity of the exteroceptors and proprioceptors with a 
subsequent organization of the necessary parts of the 
body into a behavior pattern of locomotion. This im¬ 
plies the development of postural reactions of the head 
and trunk, together with the development of a nicely 
timed rhythm of movement between the fore- and hind 
legs. Walking, trotting, or running consists, in a nar¬ 
row sense, of a rhythmic coordination between the fore- 
and the hind legs such that, for example, the left fore- 
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and right hind legs are synchronized in their move¬ 
ments while the right fore- and the left hind legs are 
oppositely synchronized in their movements. How¬ 
ever, until at least postural reactions of the head, trunlc, 
and rump are fairly well developed, locomotion, as 
such, cannot be effected. 

If the developmental chart (Figure 7) is studied, the 
course of the development of locomotion may be made 
out. In the very earliest stages the embryo usually 
rests on one side or the other. It is not until rather late 
in the gestation period (about the 38th day, see page 
352 of this paper) that the fetus comes to have at least 
the anterior end of the body dorsal side up. It has also, 
by this time, well-developed postural reactions of the 
head. The movements of the forelegs are especially 
well developed, while the development of the hind legs 
still lags behind that of the forelegs. 

The earliest movements of the cat embryo consist 
of a unilateral head-bending, unilateral trunk-bending, 
and a flexion and extension of the forelegs as a whole. 
It is important that the development of movement in 
each of the parts of the body involved in locomotion be 
followed through the course of the gestation period 

The movements of the head pass progressively 
through the stages of (1) head extension; (2) head¬ 
bowing; (3) unilateral head-rotation; (4) bilateral 

must be remembered that all three phases of the development 
of locomotion are progressing synchronously even though separate 
items in each phase have a different rate of development. The various 
behavior patterns are differently oi^nized at the separate stages of 
development. 
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head-bending; (5) bilateral head-rotation; (6) head 
extension-bowing. 

The movements of the trunk and rump pass through 
the following stages of progressive development: (1) 
unilateral trunk-bending; (2) "serpentine” twisting of 
the trunk; (3) bilateral trunk-bending; (4) unilateral 
rump-bending; (S) trunk extension; (6) bilateral 
rump-bending; (7) unilateral rump-rotation; (8) bi¬ 
lateral rump-rotation; (9) rump—ventral flexion; 
(10) C-reaction; (II) rump extension; and (12) deep 
neck reactions. 

The forelegs and the hind legs pass through like 
phases of development but the hind legs lag behind 
the forelegs in their rate of development. They pass, 
in their development, through the following stages; (1) 
flexion; (2) extension; (3) flexion—elbow (knee); 
(4) alternate flexion-extension; (5) flexion—^wrist (an¬ 
kle) ; (6) crossed extension; (7) individual movement; 
(8) paw movement; and (9) toe movement. 

Locomotion seems to consist of an organization of 
head, trunk, rump, and fore- and hind-leg movements 
in time. Locomotion develops from the "primitive” 
serpentine behavior observed in the embryo, passing 
through the C-reaction to righting and crawling. 

As far as the leg development of the fetus is con¬ 
cerned, it has been previously stated that development 
begins in the forelegs first and in the hind legs later. 
The development of the forelegs progresses in advance 
of the development in the hind legs. In the early 
stages of prenatal development alternate rhythmic pad¬ 
dling movements of the forelegs may be observed. Such 
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movements come to involve the entire limb with arti¬ 
culation at all the joints and, later, at any joint in . a 
local response. Much later the hind legs reach a simi¬ 
lar stage of development. It is only in the last few days 
of the gestation period that occasionally all four legs 
beat in the walking rhythm, the hind legs eventually 
dropping out of phase with the forelegs. Even in the 
newborn kitten locomotion consists chiefly of strong 
foreleg thrusts out from the sides of the body in paddie¬ 
like movements. The hind legs are flexed or extended 
together and only occasionally do they fall into the syn¬ 
chronized rhythm of walking. The extreme caudal end 
of the kitten, especially the hind legs, is often dragged 
along (see pages 332 f. of this paper) 

The feeding reaction passes successively through the 
development of tongue movements, mouth movements 
of opening and closing, sucking, and swallowing (inges¬ 
tion) to the feeding reactions of the newborn kitten.^® 

While what may be designated as the “wave of de¬ 
velopment” seems to be passing from head to tail, in¬ 
volving the gross musculature, still further development 
is taking place involving the finer musculature of the 
body. 

If we refer to the data (Figure 6) we find that a 
series of other movements are appearing at the same 
time and not independently of the movements which 


is interesting here to notice the general similarity of the de¬ 
velopment of locomotion in Amblystoma and in the cat (18). 

2®Lincoln (43), working in the Brown Psychological Laboratory, 
has made a detailed investigation of the development of the feeding 
reaction in the albino-rat fetus, Angulo y Gonzalez (7) has carried 
out a similar investigation. 
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have been described above. On the 29th day the mouth 
opens and closes. On the 30th day tongue protrusion 
appears. Sucking and pinna movements arc present 
on the 34th day. Irregular breathing movements in air 
first appear on the 36th day. On the 40th day the vibris- 
sae move for the first time. Deep neck reactions, 
Thompson’s reflex (mouth, lip, and tongue movements 
which are elicited when the corner of the mouth is 
stimulated), appear on the 43rd day. Closed eyelid 
contraction is present on the 46th day. Continuous 
breathing in air is present on the 49th day. Swallowing 
and vocalization appear on the 51st day. Urination, ex¬ 
cretion, and crawling are present on the S3rd day. 

The picture of the newborn kitten presents, essen¬ 
tially, an organism which is able to walk (although still 
in somewhat of a crawl), to feed, to maintain an up¬ 
right posture, to find warmth and the source of food, 
and to breathe. It has developed a certain degree of 
sensitivity, although the auditory and the visual func¬ 
tions have yet to appear. The newborn kitten is some¬ 
what of a “helpless” creature in coping with its post¬ 
natal environment, yet it has the necessary equipment 
for a certain type of biological adaptation. And we 
have seen that this equipment, such as it is, is the pro¬ 
duct of a long, continuous, and progressive course of 
prenatal development. 

On the basis of the results of the present investigation 
it is not maintained that the separate reactions which 
have been described appear on a definite, specified day 
in the course of development in all normal cat embryos 
and fetuses. Rather the emphasis is to be placed upon 
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the developmental relations which exist among the vari¬ 
ous items. In some cases, as it has been previously 
stated, in the present experiment the intervals of the 
gestation age between observations were two or more 
days. This would preclude any possibility of defi¬ 
nitely asserting that a certain item of behavior appears 
on a given day of the gestation period. 

It is also realized that the number of animals used 
in this experiment was small. Further experiments 
with a larger number of animals in which the fetal re¬ 
actions will be observed at shorter intervals of gesta¬ 
tion age are anticipated. With these qualifications, it 
is, perhaps, justifiable to make the following tentative 
conclusions. 

1. Before birth there is a rapid, progressive, and 
continuous development of behavior in the fetus of 
the cat. 

2. The development of behavior progresses from a 
diffuse, massive, variable, relatively unorganized state 
to a condition where many of the reactions are more 
regular in their appearance, less variable, better organ¬ 
ized, and relatively individualized. 

3. In the early stages of prenatal development the 
behavior appears to be progressing along a cephalocau¬ 
dal course. 

4. The development of the sensitivity of the reflex- 
ogenous zones passes through a continuous and transi¬ 
tional development from a time when rather vigorous 
stimulation of any “spot” of the body within a large 
area serves to elicit variable, diffuse, uncoordinated 
patterns of behavior to a later time when a weak stim- 
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ulus becomes adequate, within a much more circum¬ 
scribed area, for precise, well-coordinated, uniform, 
and less variable patterns of behavior. The direction 
of such development is cephalocaudal. 

5. The “primitive" reactions of breathing, righting, 
locomotion, and feeding arc the products of a long and 
continuously progressive course of prenatal develop¬ 
ment. 

6. Behavior development appears first in the gross 
musculature, and in the fine musculature later. 

7. Behavior develops in each of the limbs from a 
proximal to a distal point, that is, the entire limb is 
first involved in the response and then gradually the 
more distal joints become, as it were, independent of 
the total movement. 
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LE DtlVELOPPEMENT DU COMPORTMENT CHEZ LE CHAT 

FOETAL 

(RiMiini) 

Lc blit dc cct(c ei)(|uctc a In <Ulerminfltioit de In nature precise quali¬ 
tative dll divcloppcment du componement dans In vie du dint fueinl avaiu 
in nnisgance, on, nil sens enntraire, rcffori dc renionier nu comiucncciiicnt 
du comportement cnrnctdmtM|Uc du chaton noiivcnu-nd avarii an iiniaanncc. 

On a obaervd cliaqiic pitrtec de fociiia pendfliit pliiaieiira hctircB dnni dca 
conditions approxiinniivcmciit nonnalea. On a inninicnu intnctc In circu¬ 
lation ombilicalc. Les ohscrvaiions oni die faiics dans iin bain dc solution 
saline pliysiolo^iquc, la tempdrnture dinnt maintenue 37,S C.±0,S C. 
Pour rendre centoinea dca conditions aS parfaitea on a eniployd unc tecliuiqne 
spdeiale d'opdratioii et on n inventd un apparcil dc lioin npproprid. On a 
fourni aiiasi un nppareil pour fnire dcs photoj^raphics cindinalograpliiquca 
du coinportenient /octal. 

On rdsiimc I'liistoire dca dtudes du comportement foetal dea mammifdrcs. 

On a comrnened cette enqucie par I’emploi d'auimaiix foctnux figds dc 20 
jours (A pnrtir du temps de la fcrlillsaiton) et on I'd coiuinudc, h dca In- 
tervGilea d'un jour ou dc deux joura, juaqu'aux Clintons nouvenu-nds flgda dc 
62 joursi Les chats foctnux dgda dc 21 et de 22 jours ne possident pns la 
motilitd. On a observd lc comportement preinlircment clic'^e dca foetus dgds 
dc 23 jours. Coinnie U gestation a availed, les rdactiona fucialcs aoni 
devonues progressivcnient plus complexes. On a employd un lota] de 32 
chnltea enceintes. 

On a employd divers stimuli pour faire iiaiire les rdnciions focials, et Ton 
a notd lc comportement 'spontAnd'. I/expdrimemnicur n dcrit les observa¬ 
tions, et on a fait dea photographies clndmolograiiliiiiucs dc choiiuc dtnpe 
dCiidide. Lea donndcs cxpdrtmciualcs, comprennnt les notations dc I’oxpdri- 
nicntntcur et scs analyses dcs photographies cindmotograpliiques, sont bridve- 
meih prdscntdcB. 

Sur la base dcs rdsultats de ceile cnqucle on arrive bux conclusions 
siiivantest 

1. Avont la noissance il y a un ddvcloppcment rapidc, progress!/ et 
continu du comportement chez lc foetus du chat. 

2. Lc ddvcloppcment du comportement progresse d'un dint dilfus, massif, 
variable, rclnilvcment non orginisd, jusqu'A line condition dans laqucllc 
beaucoup des rdactions sont plus rdgulidres en npparence, moins variables, 
mlciix organisdes et rclativcmcnt imiividunitsdea. 

3. Aux premidres dtapes du ddveloppement avant ta naisannee il pnralt 
que le comportement progresse eii auivont un coiirs cdphnlo-caudal. 

4. Le ddveloppement do la sciisiiivitd dea zones rdllcxogdncs suliit un 
ddveloppement continu et de transition pendnnt qiiclquc temps qunnd une 
stimulation nsaez vigoiireuse dc n'iinportc quel ''lieu" dii corps dans imc 
grande airc fait naitre des formes variables, dilfuscs, et non coordonnecs 
dll comportement,Jiisqii’il tin temps postdricur qiiniul un Klimuliis do liimidrc 
su/Rt, daiis vine airc bcniicoiip plus clrconscrit, pour faire naitre des formes 
prdcises, bien coordonndes, uniformes cl moins variables, du comportement. 
Ln direction dii ddveloppement est cdphalo-caudnic. 

5. Les rdactions ‘'primitives" de respircr, de rcvcnir la posture ordi¬ 
naire, do locomotion et de noiirriiure sont les produils d'un cours long et 
coniinOmcnt progresaif dc dcveloppcmcnt nvaiu In iinisHancc. 
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6. Lc divcloppcmcnt dvi comportcment pnratt preTni^remcnt dans la miis- 
culatnrc grossi^rc ct plus tard dans la musculature Jinc. 

7. Lc comportcment se d^veloppe dans chacun des membres d’un point 
proximal uii point distal; c'cst-&-direi lc membre entier cst premi^rement 
cngngd tinns Id r^ponsc et puis peu It pen les articulations plus distalea 
doviennent, pour ninsi dire, independantes du moiiv«ment total. 

CORONIOS 


DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER TATIGKEIT DEIM KATZENFOTUS 

(Referat) 

Die Absicht dicacr Untcrsuchung war die Bestimmung dcr exnktcn quali- 
tativen Natur dcr Entwicklung der Tadgkeit des Katzenfotus vor dcr 
Geburt, odcr, umgekehrt, die Zuruckfuhrung dcr karaktcristischcn Tiitigkeit 
des neugeborenen Kiitzchcns zu ihrem Anfang'vor dcr Geburt. 

Jedcr Poluswurf wurdc mehrere Stunden lang unter verbaltnismlissig 
normnlen Umstanden bcobochtet. Dcr Nabclkreislauf [umbilical circula¬ 
tion] wurde unversebrt erhalten. Die Beobachtungen wurden in ejnem 
Bade von pliysiologisclicr Snizlosung worin die Temperntur immer bei 
37±.5* C. gehalten wurde, ansgefiilirt. Um solcbe optimakn Bedingen zu 
versicliern wurde ein besondercs operatives Verfahren verwendet und ein 
gecigneter Badappnrat erfunden. Es wurde aucli ein Verfnhren fiir die 
Fabrizierung von Wcch-selbildcrn der fdcaten Tatigkcit aiigcschaffen. 

Es wil'd die Gcscliichtc dcr bisher nusgefiihrtcn Untersuchungen der 
ftitalcn Tiitigkeit [fetal behavior] bei SSugcticrcn '/usammengefaast. 

Diese Untersuchung wurde angefangen nn fotalcn Tieren die 20 Tnge 
(von der Zeit der Hcfruchtung aus gemcaaen) alt wnren, und crstrccktc sich, 
mit Abstiinden von I oder 2 Tagcn, bis aiif neugcborcnc Kiitzchen 62 Tagc 
alt (n.ich dcr Zeit der Hcfruchtung geinesaen). Ein-und-zwanzig- und 22- 
Tngc-altc Katzenfdtuse bewegen sicli nicht. Tiitigkeit zeigte sich zuerst 
bei 23-TogC'nlten Fbtiisen. Mit dcr Fortschrcltung dcr Schwangcrschaft 
wurden die fotalcn Rcaktioiten progreasiv kompUziertcr. Es wurden im 
Ganzen 32 triichtige Kntzen fUr die Untcrsuchung verwendet. 

Als Mittcl ziir Hervorrufung der fotalcn Reaktionen wurden verschiedene 
Reize verwendet, und es wurde aiich die "spontane" Tiitigkeit notlert. 
Die Bcobaclitungcn wurden von dem Versuchsicitcr notiert und es wurden 
nuch von Jedem untersuchten Stadium der Entwicklung Wecbselbllder 
gcmacht. Es werden die cxpcrimcntellen Befimde, cinschliesslich der 
Protokolle des Versiiclisiciters und der Annlysen der Protokolle der Weeh- 
selbilder kurtz zusammcngefasst. 

Auf Basis dcr Resultate der gegenwArtigen Untcrsuchung zieht der Ver- 
fasser folgendc ScliKisse: 

1. Vor dcr Gelniit finclet cine rnsche, progressiv und fortwiihrende 
Entwicklung dcr Tiitigkeit des Katzenfotus statt. 

2. Die Entwicklung der Tiitigkeit schreitet von einem diffusen, masaiven 
variablcn relative ungcordneten Ziistand zu einem Zustnnd fort, in dem 
vide dcr Reaktionen in ihrer Eraclicinung rcgclmiissigcr, weniger variabcl, 
besser organisierf, und rclativ individualisicrt sind. 

3. In den relnliv fruheU Stadicn der Entwicklung vor dcr Geburt sclieint 
die Tiitigkeit cinen ccplialokaudalcn Lauf zu nelimcii, d.li,, in dcr Riclitung 
von dem Kopf nach unten zu verlaufen. 
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4. Die EnlwlcklunR dcr Empliniilichkeii dcr icHcxokchch Kcirpcrucgcntlc 
macht cine ziiiammcnhiinKcnite und fonlaufeiidc EniwirkliiDK dt)rel), von 
oinor Ztit, wSlirend dcr cine etwai krafiiKe RcizurtK irgend cincs “Kdrper- 
flcckcs" ["ipol"] inncrhall* cine* grnii<ien KSrpcricilc* zur IlcrvorriifunR 
varialiicr, dilTuscr, tiiciil-zusammcnwirkcnder tuncoordirintcd] Tntigkciia* 
gcsialuingcn [behavior pauerns] dient, bis zii cincr spntrr koiiiiiiciidcii Xcit in 
der eln lichicr Rciz, iniicrhnlb cincs vici liesclirStikicrcii Korpcitcilcs mm zur 
Erzciigimt' gcnniier, gut zusaniincnhiiiigciider KlcicInnaN^lKcr iiitil wcnigcr va¬ 
riable Tntigkcitsgcnlaliungcn geiiiiKt- Die Ridtiung dcr I'niwicklung ist die 
vont Kopfc nach uiticn zn [rcpholocaiidal]. 

5. Die priniiliven Rcakttniieii dcs Aimcns, dcs sich Atifrichlcns, dcs 
Gclicns, und dcs sicli Ktittcrng siiid flic Kndrcsuhntc cincs Inngcn und 
bestiindig prugressiven r.nuvicklungslaufcs der vor-gcburiltchcn Entwick- 
lung. 

6 . Die Eiitwicklitng der Tafigkciicn crschcim ziierst in dcr groben und 
apatcr in dcr feinen Siuskulaitir. 

7. Die Eniwicklinig dcr Tiiiigkeit jedes Giicdcs findet von dcin Kor- 
pcrciidc ansswiirts [from n proximal Lo a distal |)oin{] sicitt, d.li., zuerst 
>vird das gonze Glied dutch die Renkiion in Anspruch gcimiiintcn und dann 
werden die rnchr cntfcrni Hegenden [more distal] (icicnkc sozusogen von 
der Gescmmtbcwcgung utinlthiingig. 
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I 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

The intimate relation between language and the 
thought processes makes a study of language develop¬ 
ment important. Whether or not imageless thought 
can exist,^ it is unquestioned that the large part of 
our thinking is in terms of language, implicit or ex¬ 
plicit. Dewey (7, pp. 173-175) calls attention to four 
important functions which language performs: the 
classification, preservation, and application of indi¬ 
vidual meanings; and the organization of those mean¬ 
ings. 

In general, two approaches are possible to an in¬ 
vestigation of either collective or personal language 
development. We may, first, make a quantitative study, 
counting the number of different words used and the 
frequency of their appearance in the vocabulary. Us¬ 
ually such investigations have been related to the 
language development of children under six years. 
Comparable data for older individuals are usually se¬ 
cured by some sampling device. Even so small a vo¬ 
cabulary as that possessed by the preschool child offers 
difficulties, however. The same word or spoken sym¬ 
bol may serve several purposes. Orange is both a fruit 
and a color; one word to this child, two to that. Good 
has a certain meaning in Be a good boy, and a different 
one in This apple is good. Obviously, a word with 

^For a brief summary of the various arguments in the language-thought 
controversy see Adams and Powers (1). 

[393] 
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advancement in the mastery of speech,” She proposes 
length of sentence as a measure of the child’s language 
development, but suggests this for preschool children 
only. Pal (25), studying one Bengalee child, reports 
the number of sentences and their length as used by a 
child of forty-one months. lie notes the use of only 
one conjunction (ar—and). Guillaume (12, 13) finds 
the phrase appearing at eighteen months. I-Ie reports 
a detailed study of construction ajul flexions of word 
groups. Smith (31, p. 27), studying the chatter of 88 
children from two to five years of age, concludes: 
*Thc most significant trend in the development of the 
sentence with increase of age was an increasing ten¬ 
dency toward the use of longer and more complete 
sentences. Other trends. , . were a decrease with age 
in the proportion of simple sentences to complex and 
compound sentences.” Smith also classifies sentences 
functionally, using a technique similar to that of Boyd 
(3). The latter presents a most suggestive study of 
the language development of his child from the third 
to the eighth years, inclusive. Sentences (1250 re¬ 
corded at each birthday from fourth to ninth) are 
classified as to their use (as statements, questions, com¬ 
mands, and exclamations), and the results compared 
with a similar analysis of conversation sentences taken 
from the works of eighteen novelists. Assuming that 
the latter samples represent adult conversation, he finds 
his child of eight using approximately the same pro¬ 
portion of the four types of sentences as do adults. 

Boyd further classifies the sentences of liis child ac¬ 
cording to their structure, finding a gradual increase in 
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the proportion of dependent to independent clauses 
with increase in the child’s age. He makes a like 
study of the complexity of adult conversation, again 
using as data the random samples of conversation taken 
from the writings of the eighteen novelists. 

Kirkpatrick (16) early attempted an analysis of 
adult writing. He classified the words in samples of 
Robinson Crusoe according to parts of speech, and 
compared the relative proportion in each category with 
the proportion of such words in the dictionary. His 
technique is similar to that used by writers previously 
mentioned as studying the language of preschool chil¬ 
dren. 

An interesting language study with emphasis on 
thought rather than on language per se has been de¬ 
veloped by Piaget. His results are available in four 
volumes (26-29). Piaget offers a detailed analysis of 
the child’s conversation in order to disclose the kind of 
thinking (social or egocentric) he does, and the de¬ 
gree to which his reasoning approaches that of the 
adult. The studies include reports of children from 
three to twelve years. In Judgment and Reasoning 
in the Child, Piaget makes extensive interpretations of 
the child’s use of certain conjunctions, and distinguishes 
between the functions of certain types of clauses in 
child and adult language. Piaget’s assumption is that 
language is in general an index of thought, but he com¬ 
pares objective experiments with verbal ones. 

The present study proposes to investigate the lan¬ 
guage development of children from Grades 4 to 9, in¬ 
clusive, using the clause as the unit of comparison. 
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Smith (31, p. 68), McCarthy (19, pp. 93-110), and 
Nice (24) suggest length and complexity of sentence 
as signilicaiit measures with preschool children; but 
the identilication of the sentence becomes a matter of 
individual interpretation in the compositions of older 
individuals. The child says: 'T bought a ball. Jane 
bought a doll” Wc have t^vo sentences, or one, our 
result depending upon punctuation. The introduction 
of and gives one long compound sentence instead of 
two short simple ones, although the most important 
facts of expression remain the same. That is, the 
child, whether he uses two simple sentences or one com¬ 
pound one, is stating definitely two judgments of equal 
merit, and expressing them in parallel forms. Length 
of clause, therefore, and type of clause appear the more 
significant measures. Since every finite predicate in¬ 
dicates the existence of a clause, approach to the in¬ 
vestigation is made through the tabulation of predi¬ 
cates. 

The significance of the predicate in verbal expres¬ 
sion has long been recognized and lias in consequence 
been a popular topic in logic. James Mill calls at¬ 
tention to the role of predication. He says (20, pp. 
161-162): 

“By a few simple examples, the reader may render fa¬ 
miliar the use of predication, as the grand expedient, 
by wliicii language is enabled to murk not only sensations 
and ideas, but also the order of them,” 

“And it [predication] is the gnmil contrivance by 
which the marks of sensations and ideas are so ordered 
in discourse, as to mark the order of the trains, which 
it is our purpose to communicate, or to record.” 
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John Stuart Mill adds in comment (21, p. 164, foot¬ 
note) : 

“Predication may thus be defined, a form of speech 
which expresses a belief that a certain co-existence or se¬ 
quence of sensations or ideas, did, docs, or under certain 
conditions, would take place; and the reverse of this 
wlien the predication is negative.” 

Hobbes called attention to the importance of the pre¬ 
dicate as compared to other elements in the sentence. 
His theory (see 21j p. 163, footnote)^ denominated by 
Leibnitz the ^'plus quam nominalis'^ theory, is of in¬ 
terest here as suggesting the inadequacy of a mere cata¬ 
log of words of vocabulary in a study of language de¬ 
velopment. 

The finite predicate, or the clause which it domi¬ 
nates, is therefore proposed as the unit of measurement 
because every such predicate posits a judgment.® The 
complete predicate rather than individual verb-words 
is used, because functionally two verb-words may be of 
no more importance than one. For example, I have 
seen him is certainly not twice as significant as I sav) 
him. This distinction is suggested here because many 
studies of language have discussed the proportion of 
verbs to the total number of words used, but have 
counted verb-words instead of complete verb units. 

Predicates are not necessarily of equal significance 
or importance in a given sentence. Relations between 
predicates signify relations between judgments. A 

*Judgvtctit is here used in a popular rather than in the logician’s sense. 
Creighton snys: “The logical proposition, as the expression of an act or 
thought, corresponds to the grammatical sentence. Not every sentence, how¬ 
ever, is a logical proposition” (5, pp. 84-85). 
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gain in thought expression is made when the child 
passes from Doll, pretly to My doll is pretty. Rela¬ 
tion between doll and preily-ness is clearly stated. 
Just so, there is a further gain in expression of relation 
when We ‘were in tQ‘wn and 1 bought a hat becomes 1 
honghi a hat ‘when lye ‘iverc in to‘wn. Two judgments 
have been seen in their relation to each other. Jesper- 
son’s conclusions concerning sex differences may be 
questioned in the following quotation, but his interpre¬ 
tation of the role of subordination of clauses is based 
on his thorough knowledge of language structure. He 
says (IS, p. 251): 

“If we compare long periods ns constructed by men 
and women, we shall in the former find many more in¬ 
stances of intricate or involute structures with clause 
within clause, a relative clause in the middle of a condi¬ 
tional clause or vice versa, with subordination and sub- 
subordination, wlnlc the typical form of long feminine 
periods Is that of co-ordination, one sentence or clause 
being added to another on the same plane and the gra¬ 
dation between the respective ideas being marked not 
grammatically, but emotionally, by stress and intonation, 
and in writing by underlining. In learned terminology 
we may say that men are fond of hypotaxis and women of 
parataxis.” 

As was suggested previously in this chapter, it is dif¬ 
ficult to study language development in any but purely 
quantitative aspects without at the same time consider¬ 
ing the thought processes involved. Piaget calls atten¬ 
tion to this intimate relatioiv, and to the types of 
thought changes suggested by changing clausal rela¬ 
tions, in the following quotations: 
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“To reason logically is so to link one’s propositions 
that each should contain the reason for the one succeeding 
it, and should itself be demonstrated by the one preceding 
it. Or at any rate, whatever the order adopted in the 
construction of one's own exposition, it is to demonstrate 
judgments by each other. * * * If, therefore, the child 
remains for a long time ignorant of the need for demon¬ 
stration, this is bound to have an effect upon his manner 
of reasoning. As we have already pointed out, the child 
is not really aware of the necessity of arranging his 
sentences in logical order” (27, p. 1). 

“The phenomenon of juxtaposition is very frequent 
in child thought. A well-known and particularly strik¬ 
ing example has been signalled in the case of children’s 
drawings and has been referred to as ‘synthetic in¬ 
capacity’. * * * This synthetic incapacity covers more 
ground than one would think, for it is really the mark 
of the whole of childish thought up to a certain age. We 
have already observed it in connexion with understand¬ 
ing between children. We have tried to show that occa¬ 
sions abound when, instead of expr^sing the relation be¬ 
tween two propositions by the word ‘because’ (as had 
been done in the corresponding adult communication) 
or in any other way, the child was content to juxtapose 
these propositions without any further ado, whether or no 
lie had been conscious of any causal connexion between 
them. Now, in three quarters of such cases, the child 
who was spoken to did not realize that such a connexion 
was in question, and could therefore see nothing more 
than two statements which were independent of each 
other” (27, p. 3). 

In the present study the writer proposed to dis- 
:over only how the growing child expresses himself in 
regard to his use of independent and dependent clauses, 
md to leave the question of why he so expresses him- 
jclf. The procedure is as follows. 

The written composition of 1007 persons, ranging 
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ill mental age from 101 months to superior adult level, 
is examined, and the total number of clauses used by 
each individual classified. Clauses (or predicates) 
are divided first into two main groups, independent 
and dependent, Dependent clauses, as will be ex¬ 
plained in detail in Chapter II, arc further classified 
as to general use (as adjective, adverb, or noun ele¬ 
ments), and adverbial clauses subdivided according to 
their specific functions in expressing time, place, pur¬ 
pose, and so forth, 

No absolute standards of clause relation are, of 
course, conceivable. I played mih jire and I was 
burned may be the correct statement of two events of 
equal importance from the standpoint of the individ¬ 
ual speaking, What constitutes an idea of independ¬ 
ent or major importance is a matter of judgment. Con¬ 
sequently, this study offers merely a statement of the 
proportions of dependent clauses found at the various 
mental and chronological ages of the individuals whose 
language is studied. 



II 


SOURCE AND NATURE OF DATA; 

TECHNIQUE OF ANALYSIS 

A. Groups Studied 

Data for the study were obtained by analyzing the 
written composition of three groups of individuals, 
designated as Groups A, B, and C. The writing of 
Group A was analyzed as to both structural and func¬ 
tional nature of the clauses used (Chapters III and 
IV); while the clauses used by Groups B and C were 
analyzed as to structure only (Chapter V). 

Group A consists of 482 children enrolled in Grades 
4 to 9, inclusive, in the Baldwin, Holton, and Law¬ 
rence (Oread Training) schools in Kansas; Group B, 
of S04 pupils enrolled in Grades 9 to 12, inclusive, in 
Leavenworth and Lawrence (Oread Training), Kan¬ 
sas, high schools; Group C, of 21 psychologists, con¬ 
tributors to The Psychologies of 1930 (22). In all, 
1007 cases are used. There are 14 duplicates, indi¬ 
viduals included in both Groups A and B. 

Two types of data were secured for each of the 
first two groups (A and B) : Type 1, mental-test 
scores, chronological ages, and resulting intelligence 
quotients; and Type 2, written compositions. Both 
types of data for each group were secured on the same 
or successive days. Mental tests were given all of the 
986 cases: for Grades 4 to 6, inclusive, the Plaggerty 
Inielligence Examination, Delia 2 (14) ; for Grades 
7 to 12, inclusive, The Terman Group Test of Menial 
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Abilily, Form A (33). Tests were administered by 
the writer and two assistants, higli-school instructors 
experienced in the administration of tests. All tests 
were carefully scored under the supervision of the 
writer, who rccheckcd a random sampling to deter¬ 
mine the accuracy of scoring. All computations of 
chronological age and intelligence quotient were 
checked twice. 

Nature of Group A, Both Holton and Baldwin 
are small Kansas towns, with populations drawn large¬ 
ly from rural communities. Oread Training high 
school is a tuition-free high school maintained at the 
University of Kansas for experimental and teacher- 
training purposes. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of mental and of 
chronological ages for Group A; Table 2, a distrlbu- 

TAIJLK 1 

DlSTRinUTtON OF ClIRONOLOCICAL AND MhNTAL AgKS FOR 
Group A, 482 Kansas Pupils, Gradfs 4 to 9, Inclus¬ 
ive, FROM Holton, Paujwin, and LAwanNcu 
(Oread Training) Schools 


Months 

Frc(|iicncics 

CA 

MA 

101-110 

7 

IG 

llL-120 

40 

21 

121-130 

46 

37 

131-140 

44 

42 

141-150 

61 

45 

151-160 

67 

80 

161-170 

71 

72 

171-180 

76 

64 

181-190 

47 

49 

191-200 

f 

33 

201-210 


14 

211-220 

1 23 

6 

221-230 


3 


*Not compiitcil over 16 years. 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of Intelligence Quotients, Group A, 482 
Kansas Pupils, Grades 4 to 9, Inclusive, prom Holton, 
Baldwin, and Lawrence (Oread Training) Schools 


IQ 

Holton 

Frequency 

Baldwin Oread Tr. 

Total 

60- 64.9 

1 



1 

65- 69.9 

1 

3 


4 

70- 74.9 

3 

I 


4 

75- 79.9 

3 

9 


12 

80- 84.9 

23 

6 

1 

30 

85- 89.9 

24 

20 

1 

45 

90- 94.9 

21 

22 

1 

44 

95- 99.9 

31 

21 

4 

56 

100-104.9 

32 

20 

6 

58 

105-109.9 

38 

27 

3 

68 

110-114.9 

28 

15 

2 

45 

llS-119.9 

IS 

19 

4 

41 

120-124.9 

12 

10 

1 

23 

125-129.9 

S 

6 

3 

14 

130-134.9 

6 

3 

1 

10 

135-139.9 

6 

3 


9 

140-144.9 

9 

3 


12 

145-149.9 

2 

1 


3 

150-154.9 

1 

2 


3 

Totals 

264 

191 

27 

482 


Mean IQ, 104-.S5 
Sigma, ±16.4 


tion of intelligence quotients. Chronological ages 
range from 101 to 192 months (not computed above 
16 years) ; mental ages from 101 to 230 months. The 
range of intelligence quotients is from 60 to 154. 
There is a slightly larger percentage of cases in the up¬ 
per levels than normally is found. A mean intelli¬ 
gence quotient of 104.55 and sigma value of 16.4 indi¬ 
cate an approximately normal group, however, accord¬ 
ing to Terman’s (32, pp. 78-79) norms. Approxi¬ 
mately 68 per cent of the cases in the present study fall 
between 88 and 121; or, stated conversely, 16 per cent 
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fall below 88, and 16 per cent above 121. Tcrman finds 
15 per cent of unselectcd school children falling below 
88, and 15 per cent above 113. Cases in the present 
study, therefore, depart from Terman's standards by a 
slight superiority only. 

Since Group A was to form the basis for the de¬ 
tailed analytical study, the writer chose to select it 
from communities in which there was little likelihood 
of finding pupils with language handicaps. Bo far as 
he was able to determine, no child included in the 482 
is from a home where English is not spoken. 

Nature of Group B. The second group (B) con¬ 
sists of 504 pupils, Grades 9 to 12, inclusive; 414 from 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) and 90 from Oread Train¬ 
ing (Lawrence, Kansas) high schools. The Leaven¬ 
worth pupils number all who were available during 
the unassigned teaching hours of Miss Bertha Roberts, 
instructor, who administered the tests and secured the 
written work; and Oread pupils, all of those present 
in the forenoon on days when data were secured. 

Leavenworth is a town with varied population, the 
location of an officers’ training fort, a Federal peniten¬ 
tiary, and a soldiers’ home. In addition to the above 
institutions, Leavenworth supports several manufac¬ 
turing industries. 

The composition of the Oread high school has been 
presented previously. 

Table 3 presents the distribution of chronological 
and mental ages for Group B. Range in mental age 
is from 121 to 240 months. Tlic lowest chronological 
age is 151 months (12 years, 7 months). Tabic 4 shows 
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TABLE 3 

Distribution or Chronological and Mental Ages for 
Group B, 504 Kansas Pupils, Grades 9 to 12, In¬ 
clusive, FROM Leavenworth and Lawrence 
(Oread Training) High Schools 


Months 

Prequcncics 

CA 

MA 

121-130 


1 

131-140 


2 

14MS0 


10 

151-160 

7 

17 

161-170 

28 

58 

17I-I80 

104 

80 

181-190 

124 

99 

191-200 


106 

201-210 


68 

211-220 Over 191* ■ 

241 

39 

221-230 


16 

231-240 


8 


•Not computed over 16 years. 


TABLE 4 

Distribution of Intelligence Quotients, Group B, 504 Kan¬ 
sas Pupils, Grades 9 to 12, Inclusive, from Leaven¬ 
worth AND Lawrence (Oread Training) 

High Schools 


IQ FrequeiicieB 


65- 69.9 

1 

70- 74.9 

1 

75- 79.9 

8 

80- 84,9 

13 

85- 89.9 

37 

90- 94.9 

64 

95- 99.9 

84 

100-104.9 

99 

105-109.9 

81 

110-114.9 

55 

115-119,9 

30 

120-124.9 

19 

125-129,9 

7 

130-134.9 

4 

135-139,9 

1 


Me.nn IQ. 102,55 
Sigma, ±:10.S2 
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the distribution of intelligence quotients. Intelligence 
quotients range from 65 to 140. Mean quotient is 
102.SSj with a standard deviation of 10.82. Group B 
approximates Tcrman’s norms (see previous discus¬ 
sion for Group A) more closely than does Group A. 
Since 68 per cent of the cases have intelligence quo¬ 
tients falling between 91 and 114, the group forms a 
most satisfactory unit for determining the language 
tendencies of average individuals. 

Nature oj Group G. Twenty-one eminent psychol¬ 
ogists, contributors to The Psychologies of 1930 (22), 
constitute Group C. The volume contains 25 articles. 
Spearman has two contributions, however, and three 
other discussions (those by Adler, Janet, and Pavlov) 
are translations. The volume therefore contains the 
writing in original English of but 21 different indi¬ 
viduals. These persons were chosen because they were 
as a group distinctly successful, and, by implication, 
mentally superior; because they were here writing on 
an abstract subject which should involve relationships 
between judgments in a high degree; and because, their 
subjects being similar in purpose, their writing should 
be comparable. Moreover, since the papers were pre¬ 
pared in order to present certain positions clearly and 
as briefly as possible, they should be less marked by 
artificial structure used for the sake of style than many 
collections of adult writing would be. 

B . Composition Data 

Gomposilions for Group A, Since the purpose of 
the study is to determine the tendency of the child to 
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express relations, it appeared desirable to secure written 
matter approaching as nearly as possible natural ex¬ 
pression. The writer acknowledges that it is impossible 
to accomplish this result perfectly. Pupils in Group 
A were given the following explanation and request 
by a visitor. The wording and tone of the speaker 
were modified slightly to adapt the request to the va¬ 
rious grade levels. 

“I have come here from the University of Kansas, 
vrhere there are a good many people studying about how 
schools ought to be run. They have just been very much 
interested by some persons who thinic that we waste 
much time because we school folk go ofi on vacations all 
summer long. They say that business men and farmers 
work all the ye<ar, and that it is foolish for teachers and 
pupils to rest all summer. Now, many of the people at 
the University tlnnk it might be a good idea to try longer 
terms, but they say that the school children probably 
know more about whether vacations arc a waste than 
do any other people. Won’t you please take these 
sheets of paper, and write as rapidly as you can what you 
think about it? We have only twenty minutes; so per¬ 
haps you will have to hurry.” 

The foregoing directions were given in an attempt 
to secure (^r) papers written so rapidly that attention 
to punctuation, spelling, and form would not modify 
the expression; (b) written work colored as little as 
possible by the schoolroom attitude and adult quota¬ 
tions; and (c) material concerned with the vital in¬ 
terests and experiences of the children. That the re¬ 
sults are at least in part satisfactory is evidenced by the 
content. The average length of the compositions is ap¬ 
proximately 130 words. Considerable disrespect for 
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school limitations and products is expressed freely. 
The sincerity and consequent absorption of the writers 
in the content are indicated by threats to quit school, 
to join the navy, to show in various ways marked de- 
dance to any move to lengthen the school year. In only 
one case does ihc pupil generalize throughout the pa¬ 
per. In the other 4H1 papers the pupils enumerate 
their own experiences as evidence. 'I’iie assigned sub¬ 
ject gives opportunity for argument, exposition, de¬ 
scription, and narration; but narration of summer ex¬ 
periences predominates. The compositions were 
secured within two days r»f the time when the intelli¬ 
gence tests were given. 

Compositious jrom Group B. Because they were 
too mature to be impressed by the directions given the 
younger children, pupils in Group B were asked to 
write about the best vacations they had had, or to dis¬ 
cuss the merits of a three-months vacation. Oread pu¬ 
pils were given the option of writing about a favorite 
book. Pupils in this school are unusually proud of 
their reading accomplishments, and conseqiicnily many 
chose the second theme. Tests were given and the 
writing secured from Leavenworth pupils during the 
first weeks of May, when vacation was a fascinating 
topic. 

Maleriai from Group G, Tor the purpose of the 
present analysis, two samples were taken from the dis¬ 
cussion of each psychologist in Group C. Approxi¬ 
mately the first 20 lines of each article in The Psychol¬ 
ogies of 1Q30 and the first 20 lines of the tenth page of 
each article gave 40 lines from each writer. Tlic sam- 
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pie was taken to the first period following the 20-line 
limit. In articles having fewer than ten pages, the 
first 20 lines on the last page were used, instead of lines 
on the tenth page. 

C. Techistique oe Analysis 

Analysis of Compositions by Group A. The papers 
from 482 pupils in Group A were read carefully, and 
each finite predicate expressed was tabulated accord¬ 
ing to its use in the sentence. 

Implied predicates were not included, no matter 
how clear the implication, except where the omitted 
verb was an auxiliary whose complementary verb 
was expressed. This plan was arbitrary, but was 
adopted because of the impossibility of deciding where 
implications were clear in the mind of the writer and 
where they were felt by the reader only. 1 ni)ork hard¬ 
er than you, requires the conclusion, work; but the 
child probably does not think work. The frequency 
with which children use a progressive or an emphatic 
form made important the decision concerning such ex¬ 
pressions as I am studying hooks and working hard. 
As was indicated above, predicates containing two or 
more participles or complementary infinitives after a 
single auxiliary were counted as two or more predi¬ 
cates. This plan was followed because apparently the 
younger children often lose recognition of the introduc¬ 
tory auxiliary and use the verb complement as a com¬ 
plete predicate. The following sentence illustrates; 
In suminer we are going to Texas, and going to see our 
relatives, and driving in a car and have a good time. 
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The full classification in this study appears in Table 
5, and follows closely the classification given by Smart 
(30, pp. 115-116). 

'I'AHLK 5 

Classification op Finite Veres, Used in Analysis op 
Compositions Wriiten nv Group A 

I. Complete predicates in independent cinuncif 

II, Compicic prcdicatcH in dcpciulcni claufCR, uficil n!i 
A. Adv'crlis, to expreos 

1. 'rime 

2. Cause 

3. Condition 

4. Concession 

5. Place 

6. Purpose or result 

7. Comparison 
Ji. Nouns 

C, Adjectives 

Inaccuracies in child writing furnished further dif-. 
ficulties'in classification. The use of t/o and go and ap¬ 
pears in a variety of expressions where go is apparently 
misused as an auxiliary, 1 ajlcn go play ball. We of- 
ten go and play, We •will go visit, We will go and visit 
may be interpreted as having either one or two predi¬ 
cates to each sentence. It is doubtful whether there is 
any difference in the child’s mind between go play, go 
and play, or simply play. Quite possibly go is merely 
used as an auxiliary, later to be dropped as the Let's 
play like (often shortened to Let’s p'like) later becomes 
merely Lei's play. In this study these particular uses 
of go are considered auxiliary only, and one predicate 
is recorded for both go and play and go play. 

Difficulties were also found in classification of cer¬ 
tain adverbial predicates. Such a clause as When I 
am good in the sentence, Mother pays me when I. am 
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good, would seem to an adult to express condition 
rather than time. It is here classed in the time cate¬ 
gory, however, because the actual statement expresses 
time, and because it is impossible to know whether the 
writer may not have been as much concerned with the 
time as with the condition. The problem illustrates 
the complications found in attempting any objective 
study of language. 

Purpose and result categories are combined because 
of the difficulty in distinguishing purpose and result 
in the writing of the younger children. In cases where 
no definition seems applicable, the writer has classed 
the predicate according to the simplest interpretation 
of meaning. 

As a further study of verb units, occurrence of in¬ 
finitives was recorded. The infinitive is here used in 
a limited sense rather than as including all verb forms 
which are not finite. Smart’s. (30, p. 78) definition is 
accepted: “An infinitive is a form of a verb intro¬ 
duced normally by the sign toj and used as a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb.” Two general categories 
were used: (1) the infinitive combined with a finite 
form of be or be going to indicate future time; and 
(2) all other infinitives. 

Analysis of Wriling of Groups B and G. Predicates 
used by Groups B and C were classified under two 
headings only: (1) predicates in independent clauses; 
and (2) predicates in dependent clauses. 
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SUMMAUY • 

Individuals whose language is here studied are 986 
public-school pupils in Grades 4 to 12, inclusive, and 
21 eminent psychologists. In all, 1007 cases are in¬ 
cluded. They range in mental age from 101 months to 
superior adult; in intelligence quotient from 6S to 
above ISO; and in chronological age from 101 months 
to above 70 years. 

The written composition analyzed totals 161,S18 
words, including 20,320 predicates or clauses, 6,596 of 
which are dependent, and 13,724, independent. Table 
6 presents these facts. 

TABLE 6 

Summary of Extent of Data Presented in This Study 


Number of Number of 
criBCs words 


Number of predientes 
Independent Oependent 


Group A 





Ill 

THE WRITING OF GROUP A ANALYZED 
AS TO TENDENCY TO USE DEPENDENT 
PREDICATES 

This chapter presents a study of the writing of 
Group A, 482 pupils in Grades 4 to 9, inclusive, to dis¬ 
cover whether an increasing tendency to use subordi¬ 
nate clauses accompanies maturation, and, if so, to what 
degree it is a correlate of mental age as measured by 
the tests used, and to what degree a correlate of chron¬ 
ological age. Use of dependent clauses is expressed 
by the subordination index. This index, as defined 
in the present study, is the ratio of the number of de¬ 
pendent predicates used by each individual or group to 
the total number of predicates used by that individual 
or group, the ratio being expressed in percentage. If 
the child uses 10 predicates, 4 of which are dependent, 
his subordination index is therefore 0.4 or 40 per cent. 

The writing of the 482 pupils contains 66,256 words 
and 9,156 predicates. Table 7 presents the total num¬ 
ber of words, and of predicates, and the occurrence of 
predicates in main and dependent clauses. 

TABLE 7 

Frequency of Main and Subordinate Predicates in the 
Writing of Group A, 482 Children, Grades 4 to 9, 
Inclusive, from Three Kansas Schools 


Tot.ll iHimber of words written 66,256 

Average length of themes (words) 157.4 

Totnl nomber of prcdicales 

In independent clouscs 6,649 

In dependent clauses 2,507 

In all ciniiscs 9,156 


[ 415 ] 
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Papers for the 482 pupils in Group A were arranged 
according to the mental ages of the writers and divided 
for purposes of comparison into units often mental-age 
months each (lowest group, 101-110 months; highest 
group, 231-240 months). The compositions were an¬ 
alyzed carefully and predicates tabulated according 
to the outline given in Chapter II (see Table 5). 
Subordination index for each child, and mean and me¬ 
dian indexes for each nieiual-agc unit, were computed. 
To insure correctness in the predicate analysis, one- 
fourth of the papers were analyzed a second time. 
Only 26 changes in classification were made on this re- 
chcck. Clauses from all of the rechecked papers and 
their classification arc presented in Chapter IV. 
Table 8 summarizes the data from the papers written 
by Group A. 


TAHLE 8 

Mban and Median Subordination Indk.ybr for Mental-Age 
Units of Thn Months for Group A, 4H2 Vupius, Grades 
4 TO 9, Inclusive, in Tiireh Kansas Schools 


MA 

(months) 

Median 

index 

Mean 

index 

Frequencies 

lOl-JlO 

13.7 

17.H 

16 

lU-120 

9.5 

13.2 

21 

121-130 

17.5 

21.2 

37 

131-1-10 

18.0 

19.9 

-12 

141-150 

23.6 

27.6 

45 

151-H30 

28.7 

28.8 

so 

161-170 

33.2 

33.5 

72 

171-180 

30.0 

31.4 

64 

181-190 

31.4 

32.5 

49 

191-200 

30.5 

30.2 

33 

201-210 

30.0 

3-1.2 

14 

211-220 

27.5 

30.0 

6 

221-230 

22.5 

25,8 

3 


Total 'IS2 
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Table 8 shows a tendency toward increase in pro¬ 
portion of dependent verbs with increase in mental age. 
Both mean and median measures show approximately 
twice as many subordinate clauses used at the upper 
levels as at the lower. The median index for the 
lowest group, mental age lOl-llO months, is 13.7; while 
the index for the 201-210 group is 30.0. (Cases in 
groups higher than this latter one are too few for com” 
parison.) Similarly, the mean for the lowest group 
is 17.8; and for the 201-210 group, 34.2. 

Attention is directed here to the brevity of the sam¬ 
ples (average per pupil, 137.4 words), and to the con¬ 
sequent probability that they should not be considered 
adequate measures of individual language develop¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, correlation of subordination in¬ 
dexes with mental-age ratings [Pearson product-mo¬ 
ment formula; see Garrett (11, pp. 163 ff.)] gives a 
coefficient of 0.29=b.03. 

Further analysis of Table S reveals that both mean 
and median indexes for mental-age group 111-120 
months are lower than corresponding ones for the pre¬ 
ceding group, mental age lOl-llO. Similar irregu¬ 
larities appear at the upper levels. ■ Study of these ex¬ 
treme units suggests that the irregular increase in the 
index may be due to the selective character of the men¬ 
tal-age units concerned. Writing samples were ob¬ 
tained from all pupils in Grades 4 to 9, inclusive, 
Holton pupils wrote in February and Baldwin pupils 
in March. (Data for Oread pupils were gathered in 
October, but do not affect these lower levels.) The 
average age in May of pupils in the fourth grade is 
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given by McCall (18, p. 34) as 128 months. Conse¬ 
quently, those children with mental age 101-120 months 
may be expected to have low intelligence quotients and 
relatively higli chronological ages. Examination of 
the data shows that this supposition is correct. The 
median intelligence quotient for the first unit (mental 
age lOTIIO months) is 83.5; the median chronologi¬ 
cal age, 131.6 months. For the next higher unit (111- 
120 months) the median intelligence quotient is 90; the 
median chronological age, 127.5 months. 

TABLE 9 

MSDtAN InTGLUOBNCB QUOTIENT, ClIRONOLOGICAI. AoC, AND 
Subordination Index for Each Mental-Ace Unit, Group A, 
482 Pupils in Grades 4 to 9. Inclusive, from 
Three Kansas Schools 


Li 

(monthi) 

(i) 

Medinn 

IQ 

Medina 

CA 

id) 

Medina 

nuLordirintioa 

Index 

if) 

Number 

of 

cnscs 

lOMlO 

83.S 

131.6 

13.7 

16 

in-120 

90.0 

127,5 

9.5 

21 

12UI30 

98.5 

128.7 

17.5 

37 

13I.H0 

I0+.16 

128.8 

18.0 

42 

14M50 

97.5 

152.0 

23.6 

45 

151-160 

99.7 

159.6 

28.7 

80 

161-170 

100.9 

165.7 

33.2 

72 

171-180 

108.25 

16+.3 

30.0 

64 

181-190 

I08.S 

173.4 

3I.+ 

49 

191-200 

117.8 

170.9 

30.5 

33 

201-210 

118.3 

167.0 

30.0 

14 

211-220 

125.0 

173.7 

27.5 

6 

221-230 

136.0 

159.0 

22.5 

3 


Table 9 gives median chronological age, intelligence 
quotient, and subordination index for each mental-age 
unit. Comparison of columns c and d discloses a ten¬ 
dency for rise in chronological age to be associated with 
an increment in the subordination index. This finding 
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FIGURE 1 

Curve op Median Chronological Ages for Successive Mbn- 
tal-Aob Units, Group A, 482 Pupils, Grades 4 to 9, Inclusive, 
IN Three Kansas Schools (from Table 9) 



FIGURE 2 

Curve of Median Subordination Indexes for Successive 
Mental-Age Units, Group A, 482 Pupils, Grades 4 to 9, In¬ 
clusive, IN Three Kansas Schools (from Table 9) 
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is in harmony with the inferences from Table 8 and 
may explain the apparent contradiction of the first 
two units therein. The opposite relation appears at 
the upper levels, where high mental age is combined 
with low (comparatively) chronological age, and in¬ 
dex is also lowered. Figures 1 and 2, presenting 
graphically both median subordination index and 
chronological age at each mental-age level (data from 
columns c and J, Table 9), show a marked tendency 
for index variations to parallel those of life age, when 
mental age is constant. 


table 10 

Mean and Median Subordination Indexes roR Chronoeooi- 


cal-Aou Units of Ten Months for Group A, 482 Pupils, 
Grades 4 to 9, iNCLUsivn, in Three Kansas Sciiooi^ 


CA 

(monilis) 

Median 

index 

Mcnn 

index 

Frcqiicncicii 

lOMlO 

11.2S 

10.0 

7 

111-120 

I7.$ 

19.0 

40 

121-130 

17.« 

18.8 

46 

13i-H0 

2Z.0 

21.25 

4+ 

14-1-150 

28.4 

27.9 

61 

151-1<;0 

29.4 

32.3 

67 

161-170 

30.7 

31.1 

71 

171-180 

30.0 

30.6 

76 

181-190 

33.<J 

34.4 

47 

191 and over 

36.25 

36.C 

23 



Tolnl 

432 


Table 10 presents the data just discussed by chrono¬ 
logical rather than mental age. Correlation of the 
subordination index with chronological age (Pearson 
product-moment formula) gives a coeflicient of 0.41 
.03, slightly higher than that with mental age. 

From the preceding it is apparent that there is a 
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positive relfition between the increasing tendency to 
subordinate verbs and growth in both mental and chron¬ 
ological agCj although, as previously stated, samples 
here included are probably not sufficient to measure 
individuals. Use of partial correlation to determine 
the role of either mental or chronological age is not 
justified since in the light of the above coefficients the 
subordination index appears to be a correlative both of 
chronological and of mental age. Burks discusses this 
point (4, pp. 12-13): 

"In any study of causation we are partialling out too 
much when we render constant factors which may in 
part or in whole be caused by either of the two factors 
whose true relationship is to be measured, or by still 
other unmeasured remote causes which also affect either 
of the two isolated factors.” 

In order, therefore, to distinguish the relations of 
the subordination index to mental and to chronologi¬ 
cal age, and to consider group tendencies rather than 
individual scores, the cases within each mental-age 
group were further divided. Two subdivisions were 
made: (A) those whose chronological age is lower than 
the lowest mental age within the unit; and (B) those 
with chronological age equal to or above the lowest 
mental age of the unit. For example, in the mental- 
age unit 121-130 months, Division A contains all those 
cases with chronological age up to and including 120 
months; Division B, those with chronological age 121 
months or above, Division A is therefore a superior, 
and Division B, an inferior, group as measured by in¬ 
telligence quotient. Table II shows the results of this 
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TABLE 11 

Comparison of Median Indexes por Low ano High Chrono¬ 
logical Divisions within Each op Etfivim Mental-Aob Units 
FOR Group A, 482 Pupim, Cirades 4 to 9, Inclusive, from 
Three Kansas Sciiooi^ 


MA 

(months) 

CA 

(moiuhi) 

Div. A niv. n 
(High IQ) (Low IQ) 

Number of 
cases 
niv. Uiv. 

A B Totnl 

Div. 

A 

Median 

Index 

Div. 

B 

Total 

lOUllO 


lil-178 

0 

16 

16 


13.7 

13.7 

111-120 

108-109 

111-179 

2 

19 

21 


10.25 

9.5 

12M30 

110-120 

121-192 

12 

2S 

37 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

131-140 

110-130 

131-169 

23 

19 

42 

17.9 

19.75 

18.0 

I4M50 

110-140 

141-190 

15 

30 

45 

20.5 

26.7 

23.6 

151-1&0 

112-130 

151-192 

30 

SO 

80 

25.8 

30.6 

28.7 

161-170 

112-160 

161-192 

29 

43 

72 

29.2 

38.5 

33.2 

171-lSO 

113-170 

171-192 

41 

23 

64 

29.6 

30,5 

30.0 

18M90 

127-180 

181-192 

36 

13 

49 

31.0 

34.1 

31.4 

191-200 

142-188 


33 


33 

30.5 


30.5 

201-230 

1SM81 


23 


23 

29.5 


29.5 


Totals 

244 

23S 

482 





Diviiion A: CaKi whose chronoloRicni nRc is less (hnn lower limits 
of tnontfll-ngo unit. 

Division B: Cnics whose chronological age Is above lower limit of 
mentol'Qgc unit. 

division. Median rather than mean scores are given 
because of the small number of cases in the divisions, 

It may be seen from Table 11 that median indexes 
of subordination are consistently larger for the low- 
intclligence-quotient group than for the higher at each 
mental-age level save one (121-130), where the indexes 
are identical. Reference to column 2 shows that at 
this level the 12 cases in the high-intelligcnce-quotient 
division (A) are but slightly superior, the chronologi¬ 
cal ages (110-120) approaching closely to mental age 
(121-130), If subordination is a correlative of chron¬ 
ological-age development, this index should approach 
—as it does—that of the low-intclligcnce-quotient 
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(Iiigh-chronological-age) division. Conversely, at the 
last interval, where chronological age is actually lower 
(see column 2) than at the previous level, the index 
again drops slightly. Figure 3 presents graphically 
the data from the seventh and eighth columns of Table 
11, just discussed. 



MA (months) 
FIGURE 3 


Curves Showing Relative Increase in Subordination Index 
FOR High- and Low-IQ Groups, Group A, 482 Pupils, Grades 
4 TO 9, Inclusive, in Three Kansas Schools 
-»- - high IQ group (Division A, Table 11) 

-low IQ group (Division B, Tabic 11) 

Figures 4 and 5 arc growth curves showing the 
relation of the index of subordination to mental and 
to chronological age. Although individual indexes 
derived from the brief samples written by the 482 chil¬ 
dren do not give a high correlation with either mental 
or chronological age, the curves here presented sug¬ 
gest that there is a relation between maturation and the 
development of complex language structure. 
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MA (months) 

KIGUKK 4 

Curve of Mhdian Subordinatiok Ikdkxes at Incruasino 
Mbntal-Aoc lyKVELS, CiKoui* A, 482 Pui'u^s, Grajjjjr 4 to 9, In¬ 
clusive, IN Thrhe Kansas Schools (from 'I'aulu 8) 



lot m ISI 131 Ml ISI HI fj! m ifi .'.01 sii IS! 

CA (months) 

PIGURIC S 

Curve of Median Suhordination Inpexes at Increasing 
Chronolooical-Agij Levkls, Group A, 482 Ruimls, Grades 4 to 
9, Inclusive, in Three Kansas Schools (from Table 10) 
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Summary 

Language development, as an accompaniment of 
mental- and chronological-age growth, is marked by an 
increase in the percentage of subordinate predicates to 
total predicates used, if we may judge from the rapidly 
written composition of children in Grades 4 to 9, in¬ 
clusive. 

The subordination index is a function of both mental 
and chronological age, but is markedly influenced by 
chronological age when mental age is constant. 

The foregoing statements suggest the following ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Does the fact that the subordination index agrees 
more closely with chronological than with mental age 
indicate that mental tests used in the present study fail 
to sample all mental abilities? Or, in other words,' that 
a sense of relation as indicated by use of dependent 
clauses is not measured by the mental tests used? (The 
statement is frequently made that group intelligence 
tests are too highly influenced by language skill. The 
results here presented would indicate that, if this is so, 
the kind of language skill demanded for responses is 
not that represented by the subordination index here 
discussed, since this index is markedly influenced by 
chronological age within menial-age limits.) 

2. Does the influence of chronological age on the 
subordination index indicate that experience (environ¬ 
ment) is a considerable factor in modifying language 
skill? 

3. Does the influence of chronological age on the 
subordination index indicate that language develop¬ 
ment is dependent upon maturing structure? 



IV 


THE WRITING OF GROUP A ANALYZED AS 
TO THE FREQUENCY AND CONTENT OF 

THE VARIOUS KINDS OF DEPENDENT 
CLAUSES 

A, Frequency of Various Types of 
Dependent Clauses 

As was stated in Chapter II, the subordinate predi¬ 
cates used by Group A were classified as to the func¬ 
tions of the clauses in which they occurred. The three 
main divisions—noun, adjective, and adverb clauses— 
were first made. Adverb clauses were further sub¬ 
divided according to SmarPs (30, pp. llS-118) classi¬ 
fication into clauses of time, place, cause, purpose and 
result, condition, and concession. Two additional 
classifications of adverb clauses given by Smart, clauses 
of manner and those used to modify adjectives, were 
not found useful. No child used a clause of manner; 
and only two, clauses modifying adjectives. One of 
the latter clauses had as its meaning result and was so 
classified; the other, meaning time, was placed in that 
category. 

Table 12 presents a distribution of the various types 
of subordinate clauses as they appear at the several 
mental-age levels, and Table 13 gives the same data in 
percentages, but with mental-age groups of 20 instead 
of 10 months each. Frequencies for the three upper 
levels are so few as to make the figures for these units 
of little significance. 
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It is evident from examination of Tables 12 and 
13 that, while the number of each type of dependent 
clause increases in proportion to the total number of 
clauses used, the distribution of these dependent clauses 
into functional categories remains fairly constant. That 
is, the child at mental age 200 months uses approxi¬ 
mately twice as many dependent clauses as he used at 
mental age 100 months, but roughly the same percent¬ 
ages of these clauses are used to express cause at both 
levels. Time and adjective clauses show greater va¬ 
riation in this regard than do any other types. This 
fact may be due to a real change in thought emphasis, 
to a changing manner of expression, or to changing 
relation of the topic assigned for the present study to 
the life interests of the children. As stated in Chapter 
II) clauses introduced by when were classified as time 
clauses, although frequently they suggested cause, con¬ 
dition, or even concession. 

The reader should remember that the percentages 
given in this chapter are based on the total number of 
subordinate clauses only. Concession clauses, there¬ 
fore, which represent at no level more than 0.7 per cent 
of the total subordinate clauses, include considerably 
less than 1 per cent (0.2 of 1 per cent) of the total 
clauses at these levels. In other words, one clause of 
concession may be found in 500 running clauses. 
Clauses of condition, concession, place (adverbial), 
purpose, and comparison all appear most infrequently 
when compared to the total number of all clauses used. 
Time, casual, adjective, and noun clauses are the sub¬ 
ordinate types most used. Such information appears 
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highly significant for the tcaciiing of grammar, if such 
teaching is intended for functional purposes. 

The findings at the lower levels may be compared 
with those of Boyd (3) for age nine years. He found 
an increase in proportion of noun clauses used from 
fourth to ninth years (34 per cent, third year; 42 per 
cent, ninth year), His is a considerably larger per¬ 
centage than that found in tlie present study. In view 
of the fact that his 18 novelists use but 42 per cent noun 
clauses, it may be questioned whether his one child is 
typical. His percentage of adjective clauses is ap¬ 
proximately die same as found in the present study for 
the 37 cases at 101-120 months, but his adverbial clauses 
are fewer. 

Table 13 suggests that, if time and adjective clauses 
were classified more accurately as to meaning, the de¬ 
veloping use of subordinate clauses might be found to 
represent a fairly constant growth in relations concepts. 

B. Content of the Various Types 
OF Dependent Clauses 

Further analysis of the types of expression used is 
presented in the following pages by comparing sample 
clauses written by the children at the various mental- 
age levels. Samples were obtained as follows; All 
subordinate clauses written by the first ten children in 
each mental-age group were copied and each structu¬ 
ral group assembled for purposes of comparison. All 
time clauses, for example, written by the children 
chosen from each level are presented in one series, from 
those written by the first child in mcntal-agc group 
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101-110 months, to those written by children in the 
highest group. Within each mental-age group, how¬ 
ever, samples are arranged according to the intelligence 
quotient of the writer. Because the very young chil¬ 
dren wrote comparatively few dependent clauses, all 
cases in the lowest group are included. The subordi¬ 
nate clauses for 125 of the 482 papers are thus pre¬ 
sented. For the sake of brevity, modifiers not essential 
to the understanding of the sentence or clause are 
omitted. Faulty spelling and sentence structure are 
not corrected. 

Distribution of the samples by mental-age groups 
is as follows: 


Menul-age (months) 


Cases 

101-110 


16 

111-120 


10 

121-130 


10 

131-140 


10 

141-150 


10 

151-lfiO 


10 

161-170 


10 

171-180 


10 

181-190 


10 

191-200 


10 

201-210 


10 

211-220 


6 

221-230 


3 

Total 


125 

Time Clauses 

MA IQ 

Clause 



101-110 60 When school is out I ■will be glad. 

73 Wiien it was time, I had to do the washing. 
When it was time to put up hay, I rake all of it. 
When my brother got kick, I had to work. 

76 When we got there I saw the mountains. 
When we got home I was surprised. 
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83 When tc is dark I will go to bed. 

When I wake up, and 

(when I) cat my breakfast, I will go walking. 

91 When the kids come out lo play • * we play. 
When I don’t want to take my dog, I put my doll in. 
When I come back I take both of them. 

92 Wlicn I get there I will, write you a letter. 

94 When I got home I went swimming. 


111-120 


76 Wlicn I get b.ack I am going to make a garden, 

80 Wlicn you arc in school you can't liavc so much fun. 

When you arc out of school (you can have fun). 

82 I am going to work untill school startc.s. 

38 I stayed till school started. 

89 Wen 1 got home It was Saturday. 

97 When I got there I took it ofT. 

99 When I get out of school I t.ikc my books and play 
school. 

When my friends come to visit we play liousc. 

108 When summer comes I am going. 

After I am through I will play. 

I have to stay till he grow olil. . 

After the fun began, I played. 

108 1 nin going to work untill school starts. 


121-130 66 When I get through I go on a picnic. 

We go three months before we start again. 

87 When you learn geography that is about traveling. 
87 I would keep house while my mother was away. 

95 When I get my work done I set down. 

When evening comes she will tuck us in bed. 

When we started into school we did not have many 
tilings. 

When school starts again motlicr will get our things 
ready. 

99 I get kercinc for him while he is busy. 

99 1 am glad for him while he is busy. 

99 I am glad when school is out. 
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MA IQ Clause 

107 When we got our work done he and I went fishing. 
After the two months was over we went home. 

After we got home we though we would stay. 

Wlicn wc got there we saw animals. 

When the circus was over we went home, 

Wlien we was going we had a flat tire. 

When my cousin came home he visited me. 


131-140 


96 Teachers are glad when vacations are, and (when) 
they can go home, and (then can) see their folks. 
101 When we got home it was eight o’clock. 

103 I am glad when school is out. 

104 When school was out I went on a car trip. 

While I was there I learnt to s%vim. 

104 I thought nothing of school but when mother asked 
questions. 

106 After we had a good swim we went in the spring 
house. 

After we got there wc looked around. 

When I have a vacation I go to see some sick person. 


141-150 


81 A month after school started they brought me back. 
97 We played until we were ready to come home. 
When we got to H— that was where we lived. 
Wlien the parade started my brother and I rode in it. 
When the parade was over they had riding. 

After the fair was over we went to Colorado. 

When wc came home we went to S—. 

1 08 When I work on the farm I will husk corn. 


151-160 82 Most of the pupils would quite when they are thir¬ 

teen or fifteen. 

When the older folks died what would this country 
be? 

101 After wc came out of the capital building we went 
to a building called Author’s building. 

105 Wlien everybody was up we began to open the 
presents. 
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106 We arc workiiif? ta make Uie best of our time 
until school is out. 

107 Aflcr school was out I studied for the examination. 
After she came back 1 had company. 

After I came back mother got iny clothes ready. 

135 When I did get to play I thought it fun. 

When papa went along we would carry a >vatcr- 
mclon or two. 

161-170 85 My best vacation was wlicii I went fishing, and 

(when) I went all over, and 
(when I) seen a lot. 

88 Wiren 1 have spare time 1 am reading books. 

89 After school is out I help my father. 

After corn Is laid by we take trips. 

After we get back there arc fairs. 

We would quit as soon ns we graduated. 

93 Hcforc you would get to the summer resort you 
would get pleasure out of seeing things. 

94 The best vacation was when I went to visit 13—. 
When we returned I wished we were just starting. 
A nice vacation was when I visited in C— 

100 When we had the problems in school they were 
easy for me. 

106 When we came back we would have quite a lot of 
fish. 

171-180 89 After school is out I go to my home. 

I spend vacation there until school begins. 

We need a rest when it gets hot. 

93 I rode it while we was there. 

94 After school is out I am at home. 

When I came home I staid for a week. 

When I returned I felt I had a nice summer. 

When a pupil tries he should have time to rest. 

99 We were watching as we drove along. 

I had a funny feeling ns I left the U. S. A. 

When we got back the corn was the best. 
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MA 


181-190 


191-200 


IQ Clause 

103 They were ready when school began. 

109 I wouldn’t be so tired when I have to be here. 

You can work harder when you do go away. 

114 When we got there it was raining. 

When we got out we saw a little house. 

He had belongings before he died. 

It refreshes a mind when it has rest. 

118 While I was in Iowa I was on a farm. 

When we went into the mountains we went on 
lookout. 

97 I occupy myself until dusk comes. 

When the store is closed my parents and I take 
visits, 

102 When vacation opened our alfalfa was ready to 
put up. 

After it was up I helped feed cattle, 

106 When school is out I am anxious to get home. 

When the threshing is done we start plowing. 

117 I work while it is cool. 

When it is hot I do anything. 

119 When we got home I would work. 

123 After they left we went to C-“. 

102 I have a delightful time while I am there. 

It's like in spring when you feel . • . 

110 When school was closed I spent my time helping 
father. 

I could go fishing when I did not have much to do. 
Before school started we went to the Ozark. 

118 Wlien 1 was eleven I asked to visit my uncle. 

128 The neighbors call on me to take care of children 
while they go some place. 

I have not time while school is going on. 

When we have vacation, after it every pupils enters 
school with enthusiasm. 

They were in a sclioolroom when the outdoors is 
calling. 
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132 When there arc violets in the limhcr I go to places 
wlicrc they arc. 

201-210 114 When I work I can save nioiioy. 

116 I do not have time when I ant in school, 
llcforc I can realize it vacation is over. 

124 We would be too young when we got out ol school. 
While I was there I went to a place called S—. 

125 It would be punishment to spend the summer indoors 
when it is so inviting out-of-doors, 

129 I go to rest before school starts. 

When 1 do not want to go anywhere in particular, 
home seems very pleasant. 

130 WJten nw aunt conies on her v.ication slie takes us. 
After we come back I help iny mother. 

I help my mother till school starts. 

211-220 120 It is then that I read books. (Classified according 

to meaning.) 

123 I would spend my time there until I would start 
home. 

On Sunday it was about eight o'clock before I 
arose. 

149 While I was at home I would work in the garden. 
When it was hot I would go swimming. 

221-230 136 After school was out 1 visited a school at T —. 

Wlicn we returned I commenced taking piano les¬ 
sons. 

151 My best vacation was wlien I went from K— to 
D—. 

While we were on the steamship my father and I 
went downstairs. 

As we proceeded we passed the mouth of the Oliio, 
151 When 1 was seven or ciglit years old 1 lived in 11—. 


Study of the foregoing time clauses discloses a 
change in the content in addition to the increase already 
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noted in the relative frequency. At the lowest men¬ 
tal-age level every clause is introduced by when. Time 
sense is comparatively vague. When I wake up and 
eat my breakfast I will go walking relates a series of 
events in temporal order. When,school is out I will 
be glad suggests to the adult: I will be glad because 
school is out. The child’s expression merely indicates 
association of the ideas, being glad and having no 
school. The being glad is not necessarily an accom¬ 
paniment of the whole vacation. 

It is not the province of the present study to deter- 
mine whether this failure to express relations clearly 
(from the adult point of view) is due to inability to 
recognize the relations, or to lack of adequate language 
tools in the same sense that one may lack the name for 
an object which he has handled and used. A para¬ 
graph from Piaget, written as a part of his discussion of 
the young child’s use of conjunctions, is interesting, 
however (27, pp. 21-22) : 

“It might be claimed that mistakes such as we have 
been discussing are purely grammatical and have no con¬ 
cern with the child's thought. . . . Whether or not there 
is in such cases any confusion between cause and effect, 
or between cause and logical reason, etc., is quite another 
matter. What we are exaniing now is simply the verbal 
expression of causality or rather the narration of causal 
sequences. All that we claim is that in such narration 
the child is incapable of differentiating clearly between re¬ 
lations of causality, or sequence and of justification (how¬ 
ever clearly he may have distinguished tliem in concrete 
observation) ■. which means that he is incapable of assign¬ 
ing a fixed function in speech to each of these relations. 

Ill a word, it comes to this, that the child cannot give 
an account of facts.” 
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No child in this lowest group uses a conjunction indi¬ 
cating exact relation as might be expressed by ajlEr, 
uttlilj or similar words. 

Half the clauses in the second unit (111'120 months) 
show more exact expression. A growing precision is 
apparent as the children develop. Occasional uses of 
'when indicate generalization. At mental age 171-180 
months appear four such examples: II refreshes a mind 
when il has rest. Tfc need a rest when il is hoi. You 
can work harder when you do go away, When a pupil 
tries he should have lime lo rest. At the two upper 
levels only three when clauses arc used. Two appear 
satisfactory from the adult understanding. Only one, 
When we relumed 1 commenced taking lessons, shows 
loose association. 

Causal Clauses 


MA 

lonTo 


IQ Clause 

60 I 'vvill l)C glad when school is ouc because I am 
going fishing. 

73 I had to do it (the washing) because my motltcr 
was side. 

76 I do not like to go to school because I do not 
have fun. 

80 We don't have many nciglibors because we only 
get to see tliem once in a while. 

80 1 do not want school because 1 want to h.ivc a 
trip. 


111-120 98 I want a vacation because wc can go on a trip, and 

(because) I can go, and 
(because I can) stay, and 
(because) 1 can help. 

I want a vacation because you can ride, and you 
can make money. 
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MA 


121430 


131440 


141450 


IQ Cljiuse 

I want to go because I want to hall water. 

71 I like vacation because we can take trips. 

I like school because you can leain to spell and you 
can learn geography. 

People ought to have vacation because they have 
school. 

95 I work because my mother needs me, and 
because she has to work hard, 

She lias to work hard for she has washing to do, 
and she has seven to take care of. 

My sister would wipe them (dishes) for we took 
turns. 

99 I do not want school all summer because I learn 
as much at liome. 

103 I wouldn’t like school all time, for I go to my 
grandpa’s. 

104 It was late, for mother was getting breakfast. 

106 We took off our coats, it was so hot. 

84 I do not think any person needs school the year 
around because nine months is enough, and it is 
too hot. 

97 Wc rode tliem because it was only eleven miles. 
Our man almost got killed because a horse fell on 
him. 

108 I like vacation because I learn things, and 
I study birds. 

I can swing because I live on a farm. 

I do not want to go to school because we get tired, 
and 

(because) we like to see our cousins. 

105 Wc had to go on the train for the cat was loaded. 
108 I like vacation because you may see wonderful 
things. 


151460 
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MA 


161470 


171480 


IQ Clause 


85 It isn't necessary for the pupil wouldn't get vaca¬ 
tion. 

'I'liR only ones arc the teacher for they could get 
more money. 

88 Twelve months is too much because the students 
would nut have no outing, and 

(because) they would have sclujol on their minds 
all of the time. 

89 I like these trips because 1 can sec the country, 
and 

see how people farm, and 
see how much difTcrcncc there is. 

There would be no pupils because we would quit 
schools 

94 1 wished we were just startliiR, for it was near 
time for school. 

96 We should have eight months school because vaca¬ 
tion passes quickly. 

100 I do not tliink it right because we would have too 
much study, and 

we learn as much in nine months, and 
you learn a lot on trips. 

89 I don’t approve of school twelve months because I 
think we need a rest. 

103 I am goinp: to have my brother show me, as he 
teaches there. 

109 Vacation is necessary, for it gives you time to rest. 
114 We should have nine months because it refrcslics a 
person. 

118 I think this, because It would give us much vaca¬ 
tion. 

lOO I don't think we ought to have school because I 
need the time. 

102 The pupils would not be for it because they would 
get stale, and 


181-190 
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MA IQ , Clause 

because they would not study so hard. 

I take music lessons in summer for in the winter I 
have school. 

I take lessons in summer for “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Scliool shouldn't run (in summer) because every¬ 
one gets tired. 

I worked as we run a dairy. 

It is not good because it gets so hot. 

I wouldn't like school all the year because it would 
be so hot, and 

because all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. 

191-200 105 It would be unfair because they can't do their 

best. 

106 Scliool all year is a bum idea, because one’s mind 
gets dull, and 
he forgets everything, and 
a person wouldn’t learn. 

109 I was interested because I had never seen them 
before. 

Ill I learned for I have actual experience. 

They gain in knowledge because they have access 
to plants. 

I do not feci my vacation wasted, because I learned 
about cooking. 

118 As I live in a small town, I love to spend my vaca¬ 
tion in cities. 

201-210 114 It is fun to pick cherries because you can eat, and 

you can earn money. 

116 I practice as it is my ambition to become a good 
player. 

124 Shorten the year, for you remember . . . 

139 Ilcings as I live on a fai'ra, I have good times. 

211-220 123 I do not believe in more than nine months because 

many children have to work, and 


110 

117 

119 

141 
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MA 

IQ 

Clause 



bbc.'ivi^e they v^ould have to <]uit school. 


133 

1 am that we don't have »:hool. (Classified 

according to Picaning rather than structure), 

221-230 

151 

'Phis was enjoyable as wc saw the country, and wc 
crossed the Mississippi. 

As I am supposed to write I will give my ox- 



pcrience. 


I5I 

I do not count Inst summer's vacation lost because 
1 have become acquainted with a life totally dif¬ 
ferent. 


Structurally the causal clause appears to offer little 
difliculty to these 482 children. With two or three 
exceptions, the causal clause follows the independent 
(result) statement. As one might expect, the relations 
expressed are very closely concerned with the chil¬ 
dren’s own experiences. In few cases is there any at¬ 
tempt to generalize. J like vacation because I take 
trips. I can sivin// because I live on a farnij and I 
practice as it is my ambition arc typical. The limita¬ 
tions of the assigned topic may in part be responsible 
for the fact that the causes given arc chiefly causes for 
the children’s own feelings. Such ^‘reasons” fall into 
what Piaget (27, p, 608) calls an intermediate class, 
between relations of cause and of effect, and logical re¬ 
lation. There is a slight tendency toward broader un¬ 
derstanding at the upper levels. As and for are 
adopted as conjunctions, supplementing because, wliich 
alone suffices up to 131 months. 
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Conditional Clauses 


MA 

IQ 

Clause 

101-110 

69 

If we have to go to school there will be lots of 
these * * . 


79 

If they were busy I would help. 

111-120 

82 

If you go to school you cannot make money. 

12M30 

66 

If we don’t have vacation we won't get off for 
anything. 


69 

If we have three months I will get to go. 

If we have to go twelve months I won’t get to. 

131-140 

106 

The spring house was as cold as if there had been ice 
there. 

14M50 

84 

If you arc going to go to school I think you ought 
to get vacation. 


86 

If a kid does not have vacation he will not built 
up his body. 


93 

If wc worked all the time we would not be healthy. 
If we keep our mind going it would get very tired. 


108 

We would not have time (for play) if we had 
school. 


122 

If I got so many orders I got a prize. 

151-160 

82 

If we have twelve months I am at the age where I 
can quit. 

If we had school twelve months tliere would be a 
lot of children that would not have books. 


82 

What would this world be if there were none of 
the young folk around. 

If we had school the year around most of pupils 
would quit. 


135 

If I did not do this I would go. 

16M70 

89 

If we went the year around we would get tired. 

93 

If you bad a great distance to travel you would 


get enjoyment. 
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MA 


I7I-I80 

181-190 

191-200 


IQ Cl:iu«c 

You would get cnjujiiiciit if you were gulng to Yel¬ 
lowstone. 

94 If we had to go twelve months I would get tired. 
96 If w'c went the year around we would forget how to 
play. 

If ^vc had school tlic year around there would be a 
lot of people quit. 

100 If we Imd school we would have to be worrying. 

If we were not going to schw)! w'c would have n 
rest. 

If we shouldn't have a vacation wdiy do employers let 
tlicir helpers have vacations? 

103 If they have a vacation they are ready for school. 

109 If you don't go to school so lotJg you like it better. 
If you went to school all year yovj wouldn’t be as 
licnlthy. 

134 The parents would be more willing if we only 
went nine months. 

102 They wouldn’t study so lmr<l as if they had nine 
months. 

105 If I have to go twelve months I quit. 

110 If a person thinks we should have twelve months 
he does not know. 

111 1 wouldn't have learned if I had been attending 
school. 

They would not take these trips if they were in 
scfiool. 

128 If tlicy make us go to scliool all year we will get 
tired. 

If they were cooped up in a hot schoolroom, they 
wouldn’t * *. 

If they make us go in summer time we will have no 
time for sports. 

137 It anyone opposes this idea, I do. 
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MA IQ Clause 

201-210 116 If we were to have school continually, students 

would become tired of it. 

121 If you read out of a book it is just taken as com¬ 
monplace. 

124 If you do not think so, just try it. 

If you would have school twelve months the stu¬ 
dents would go on a strike. 

If you had school twelve months, the students would 
get tired. 

130 I don’t know what my mother would do if I never 
had vacation, 

139 I learn more than if I went to school. 

If we didn’t have at least three months vacation 
we would get tired. 

If you want to do something, shorten the year. 

211-220 123 If they had twelve months of school, they would 

have to quit. 

221-230 No conditional clauses. 

Conditional clauses appear to change little in qual¬ 
ity, but to increase in gross (not relative) frequency. 
They offer no structural difficulties inherent in their 
specific nature, if the examples here presented are typi- 



Concession Clauses 


MA IQ Clause 

121-130 98 I have to work if I am a girl. 

151-160 135 I thought it fun even if I only had five or ten 

minutes. 

181-190 117 I have a good time, while at the same time I make 

money. 

201-210 114 Although it is hard I would rather do that. 
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If the compositions in this study may be taken as 
typical, the use of concessive clauses is very rare with 
children at the levels studied, since 12S children, writ¬ 
ing approximately 17,000 words, use only four con¬ 
cessive clauses. 


Clausks op Place (AnvERinAt) 


MA 

IQ 

Clause 

141-150 

81 

This is where I bad my fun. 

151-160 

101 

I have went picknickiiiR where I would go swim¬ 
ming and 

(where I would) have a good time. 

181-190 

97 

It is hot cvcrj'asdicrc one goes. 


106 

We plow’ where the o.its wj«. 

191-200 

109 

I was around where they lived, 

201-210 

129 

I go where 1 choose. 

I plan to go where I hope to see ninny new tldngs. 

211-220 

136 

Wc wcrit where we learn to put up tents. 

I visited where my cousin went. 


The relatively small number of adverbial clauses of 
place should not be interpreted as meaning that the 
child seldom expresses ideas of place by means of a 
clause. Many place clauses arc, however, adjectival. 
The children in the present study seem to prefer to use 
the latter form. 

Furposb and Result Clauses 

MA IQ CInusc 

101-110 69 I work so I can buy books, 

so I can go to school. 

88 I put them in water so they will keep. 

Vou can make money so you can ro to C—, and 
pay your own way. 


111-120 
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MA 

IQ 

Clause 


109 

Wc were so full that we couldn't walk. 

Wc arc so emptc wc want an apple. 

141-150 

84 

I like to find where animals arc so I can trap 
them, 

I want vacation so I can make money. 

161-170 

106 

It would be better to have vacations so wc could 
have a little fun. 

171-180 

89 

It gets so hot that you can hardly sit in school. 


93 

I get so interested that I cannot stop. 


103 

It gets to hot they get tired. 

It gets to hot they can't do good work. 


104 

It would be so hot that the students would not 
study. 


114 

They had us sign our names so they would know. 
I got away from H— so I wouldn’t be so tired. 

181-190 

117 

It is so hot that it would be unpleasant. 


119 

It gets so hot that you could not study. 

201-210 

121 

Swimming in summer might make you such an ex¬ 
pert tliat you would save many lives. 


139 

Wc would get so tired we would be disgusted. 

We would get so tired wc wouldn’t do our best 
work. 


The foregoing cases are too few for generalizations. 
It may be noted, however, that the nine examples prior 
to mental age 161 deal with individual purposes or 
specific results actually experienced. Ten of the thir¬ 
teen clauses above that level are fairly general state¬ 
ments. No difliculties with structure peculiar to pur¬ 
pose and result clauses are apparent. 
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Uk 

IQ 

CUuie 

lOl-IlO 

69 

I work harder than you wood expect. 

I work hard than you every did. 

I do harder ilunR than you think. 

121-130 

95 

My IHr brother and sister heips more tlian wc lit¬ 
tle ones can. 

131-140 

104 

It was later titan I thought it was. 

141-150 

93 

Wc need rest as well ns we do school work. 

We like to have more vacation than wc do at 
Cliristmns. 

151-160 

135 

1 did not go for a trip ns must people do. 

161-170 

96 

Wc need play as well as wc need work. 

171-180 

99 

103 

Wc went as far as our road would take us. 

1 learned more that summer than 1 ever did in one 
summer. 

191-200 

137 

I got more good than I could have at school. 

I spent my time learning things more interesting 
tlian 1 ever did at school. 


Even the few clauses of comparison here presented 
indicate that their use offers diflkulties to the grade- 
school pupil. The child fails to make the comparison 
complete in so far ns comparable structure is concerned. 

Noun Claushs 

MA IQ Clause 

101-110 60 I think that I nin Roiii}' to my sister. 

69 1 want you to know that it will he so hard. 

80 I no I will have a good time. 
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MA IQ 



Clause 

I think we arc going to do it this summer. 

I thought I would try it again, 

They say they'll take It. 

You tliink I do. 

She said her mother said that you could come to 
visit me. 

I think it is fun to play Indian. 

His mother told me John was to H's house. 

Miss K, said that the boys were down to the farm. 

I think I would not go to school in the summer. 

I hope that I will get to go. 

What do you think I saw? 

Then wc play that it is stuck. 

I tliink wc should get off. 

I think I am going on a trip. 

I tliink that is a foolish idea. 

Our teacher and Mrs. G. think we had ought to 
have a vacation. 

It seems that people ought to have vacation. 

I am glad to tell you about what I do. 

Wc thought wc would stay. 

Wc tliought wc go see the circus. 

No one knows where he is at, 

1 think wc should have 9 months school. 

I got up to see if I could find something to do. 

I thought it was. 

Wc thought two cars were going across and hit 
him. 

She said he was at the station. 

I played I w.is the mother. 

I went to see where they pump tlie oil. 

Some negro’s said I was a mechanic. 

I like to find where animals arc. 

I do not think any person needs school the year 
around. 
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MA IQ Clause 

I think you ought to get vacation. 

I flunk you liad just ouglit to haft to go four days a 
week. 

86 I think that a kid sliouUl have sonic pleasure. 

I think that he will not huild up his body. 

93 I learned to do what I ought to do. 

I think we should have vacaiiun. 

There IS a saying: All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. 

1 think this could apply to us. 

108 I think I wll go to N—. 

108 I think we should have eight months of school. 

I think we ought to have vacation now. 


151-160 


82 I mean that they would be used up. 

(I mean) the pages arc out of places. 

86 I do not think we should have tsvelve months of 
school. 

90 There is a mottoi all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. 

101 There was the story of what their occupation was. 

That is how I spend my vacation. 

135 You may think I am making something up. 

1 would go and see if some cantclopcs were ripe, or 
if melons were ripe. 


161-170 


85 I do not think it is necessary to have 12 months 
school. 

88 I think twelve months is too much. 

89 I can see how people of other states farm, and how 
much difference there is in Kansas and Colorado 
soil. 

We see how they water their plants. 

I believe we would get tired. 

I am afraid there would be no freshmen. 

94 I think I would get tired. 

96 I think we should have eight months school. 

100 I don't think we should have school all the year. 
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MA 


171-180 


181-190 


191-200 


IQ Clause 

I do not think it is right. 

106 I believe it would be better to have vacation. 

94 I think I can go visiting. 

I felt that I had a nice summer. 

What I think of twelve months of school is that 
wc should have time to rest. 

103 What I think is that children should get a rest. 

104 I think I could learn more that way. 

I learn how they live. 

I get to learn how they raise crops. 

109 I think vacation is necessary. 

114 I think wc should have nine months. 

They would know how many had been there. 

118 1 think I would like it better. 

I liopc wc have this condition some day. 

134 I tliink wc should go only nine weeks. 

The reason is because nine months is enough, and 
wc cannot study in summer. 

I think parents would be willing. 

97 It is said that hardly no person can study • *. 

It is said that hardly no person can get anything 
from it. 

100 I don’t think we ought to have school. 

110 I think you can learn lots of things. 

117 I think school shouldn't run. 

119 I tliink it is a rotten idea. 

I think the idea is not good. 

140 I hope I have another summer like this. 

My reason is that wc ought to have more time. 

102 I want what a person would call a vacation. 

People ask me: I don’t know what you do. 

I don’t know what you do. 

I don't think we ought to go to school, 

105 I think it would he unfair. 
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MA IQ Clause 


106 I siiicl &cliot>l nU (he year is a bum iden. 

109 1 WYirlc at what I like. 

110 1 think he does not kflo\Y. 

If a perjiun thinks sve^diould ))avc twelve montlis * *, 
Me does not know what it is to go. 

111 I do not feel that my vacation was w.istcd. 

137 I think I got more gooil from tliat. 

I Jo not think people spend their time doing things, 


20M210 


121 ^^ountains arc good examples of how one becomes 
educated. 

124 1 think that is a good way to spend a vacation. 

You think tlwt is a good way. 

I think the students would go on a strike. 

Anotlier reason is that it would be too warm. 

You must remember: nil work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. 

125 1 can say that it Avouid be punishment. 

130 1 don't knowwhat my mother would do. 

137 It has been said we might go twelve months. 

I think we should only eight months. 

1 do not think it would be lair. 

I think that half of the yenr ought to be vacation. 

It has been said; All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. 


211-220 120 I found that 1 would be a delegate. 

I think my most interesting vacations liavc been 
in Colorado. 

I think vncfltion should be a time ior recreation. 

I think this is an exception. 

I think we need vacations. 

(I think) few of them arc ill spent. 

I hope that hvclvc months scliool will never come. 
123 I finished what I had to Hnish, 

123 1 neglected to say that I arose at six. 

221-230 136 I believe F spent a profitable shimmer. 
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MA IQ Clause 

151 1 bcUcvc a nine months school term is sufficient. 

151 I do not think there ought to be school all the year. 


Uses of the 133 noun clauses here listed are dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 

/4, Direct object of verb 


1. Following some form of to think 

2. Following a verb of saying, 

64 


knowing, or believing 

21 


3. Following all other verbs 

29 


Used nominatlvely 


114 

1. In apposition 

11 


2. As subject 

2 


3, In predicate after if or teems 

3 




16 

Used as object of preposition 


3 

Total 


133 


Boyd (3), in commenting on the fact that his child 
used a large percentage of noun clauses {34 per cent of 
all subordinate clauses at age nine), says: 

"Perhaps the explanation is to he found in the fact 
that it is generally words like 'say,' ‘think,’ ‘ask,’ and 
others of kindred meaning that lead on the 'that* or the 
'what’ of t)ic noun clause.” 

His explanation appears valid in the light of the fore¬ 
going summary, which shows 85 of the 133 noun clauses 
objects of such verbs as Boyd suggests. 

Although noun clauses constitute over 20 per cent 
of the total number of dependent clauses, in none of 
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the examples quoted is there any evidence of diflh 
culty ini managing structure. No marked change in 
type or content of clauses with increasing age is evi¬ 
dent from the examples given. This finding is of in¬ 
terest in view of the argument often presented for the 
teaching of nouii-clausc analysis, that it assists pupils 
in development of correct habits of sentence structure. 

Adjective Clauses 


MA IQ Clause 

lOI-ilO 69 The boy timt live in the country have to work. 
The one that live in the city sit around. 

They will be a lot of these what won't go. 

80 The trip I am going to make is to Idnlio. 


lli-120 


82 That is the rcascat I do not want school. 

82 I am going to B— on tlie farm tliat I live on all my 
life. 

85 Wc stopped at 0— where my uncles lived. 

98 The Vticatlon I am going to make is to C—. 

99 Wc have subjects tlic way my teacher has thcitL 
That was all I did. 

Ill I saw my brother wlio liad just come. 

127 They had a little girl that would play with me. 
There was a woman that I s.it by. 


121-130 


66 There arc rtot many trees like you see around here. 
95 The first year wc came here my mother started 
washing, 

98 They bring things tficy grown. 

99 I go on errands for women who arc not able to 
go. _ 

I play with the girl who lives in the next house. 
107 Wc had a flat tire that took m Imlf an hour. 

We called the place wc thought he would be. 


131-140 


61 Wc went to the country wlicre my uncle lives. 
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MA IQ Clause 

101 The one that is my age, her name is K— 

Tlie first day I was there wc went for a ride. 

103 I am going to a r«anch that my father has rented. 

I go to my grandpa's who lives in D—. 

104 The camp was by a lake which I went swimming 
in. 

I had the most joyful summer I had had before. 

106 Tlicy wanted to go on a trip which was a short 
trip. 

We went to a pond that covered an acre. 

Wc went in the house that was cold. 

141-150 81 I stayed at jdaccs wlicrc I tised to live. 

93 I learn to do things that Twill need to do. 

The thing I learn to do was * 

There is a saying wc could go by. 

97 We went to the place where they kept their horses. 

There was a boy from W— tliat rode, 

108 I will go boatridiiig in the canoe I am making. 

122 I took orders for the J, H. magazine that comes 
every month. 

It comes to the people that l.akc it. 

1 had a little garden that 1 hoed. 

151-160 86 I studied for exams which took a lot of my time. 

I was liclping mother what time I was not doing 
that. 

101 In the museum that I went to, I went to a room. 

I went to a room that I saw a statue. 

This that I told you about was this last vacation. 

105 The best vtication that I ever had was the Ciiristmas 
vacation. 

The first present I got was a knife. 

That was the best vacation I ever liad. 

'^rhe way I spent my vacation was helping. 

106 There would be a lot of children that would not 
have hooks. 
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MA IQ Clflusc 

I am at the age where I can quit. 

I am going to see my sister which works In 13—. 

I go to play with girls that live there. 

The thing I like to do Is travel. 

The pupils who nltcnti wouldn't get vacation, 

The only ones that want twelve months ol school 
arc teachers. 

It is alright to have school lor those who want to 
Ko- 

I would like to spend my vacation in a resort lor 
which you would get enjoyment out ol. 

You would get to the resort where you were going. 
The best vacation I ever Imd was • •. 

I went to visit my aunts who live in S—. 

1 went to a aho>v which interested me very much. 
Anotlier nice vacaiicn 1 lind was • 

I learned about Tgures like we have in problems, 

I take piano lessons which takes two hours. 

We have plays that I like to be in. 

171-180 89 I go to the hills that are just a lew miles Item 

our place, 

93 1 go to the shows we have here. 

I played with the boy that lived next door. 

We had my brother help care lor a laniily that 
went to I—. 

94 We had company whicli made it better. 

99 It is one ol the most bcautilul places I have seen. 

At this town w'as a mine ol which I viewed, 

103 The last vacation I had was two years ago. 

109 I took lessons wliich gave me something to do. 

I made a headband which 1 had to have. 

I had it lor campfire which I belong to, 

114 We were climbing everyplace we c<mld. 

At the side where we packed was lluffalo Bill’s 
grave. 

'riiis house that w.as ol lugs was built lor him. 

It had his holongings that he had. 


108 

161-170 85 

88 

93 

94 

100 

124 
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MA IQ Clause 

118 The wJiy it is we have too much school, 

134 We started home where we arrived at midnight. 

Wc arrived the second week that we had been on 
our way. 

The reason I think so is 

181-190 102 Tiiey would get stale as you might say. 

106 I commenced work which I enjoyed at firsts and 
which got more tiresome. 

110 I relieved mother of work which I don’t have time 
for during school. 

117 Each day when the weather is fit I work. 

I liavc seen many things that is educational. 

140 I entertained a society I belong to. 

191-200 102 The three months I have I spend on a suburb. 

One place I manage to go is my cousin’s. 

I liclp people the best way I know how. 

106 Wc saw the place he was. 

Wc saw the lake where part of it flowed to the 
Pacific. 

He forgets everything he knows. 

109 I went to visit my relatives who live quite a way 
from here. 

I went to the city that they were close to. 

It was the first time I had saw them. 

Ill 1 learned more tlmn I wouldn’t have learned. 
Tiicre may be some who waste vacations. 

Boys and girls who spend their vacations on the 
farm gain in knowledge. 

Tliose who take trips learn by seeing. 

118 One thing which stands out in my mind is a trip. 

I learned many things which would be impossible to 
learn at school. 

128 I do art work which I do not liavc time to do 
(hiring school. 

132 1 go to places where they arc. 

There arc places where I can go swimming. 
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MA IQ Clause 

137 Pupils spenti their lime duing thifiBS that will help 


20U210 


114 You can eat all 3 uu want. 

116 1 spend my vacation at home, which is in the 
country. 

The spare time I have I listen to the radio. 

116 I try in the vacation that we have • *. 

1 have frUiuU that live in the country. 

121 You can learn tliingi which you would never learn 
at school. 

This leaves an impression which you will not 
forget. 

124 I and all the other scouts who went along learned 
useful things. 

125 Tlie only chance a pupil gets is during vacation, 
Three months is short ns it is now. 

129 I learn things which arc helpful. 

137 Instead of having scljool twelve montlis, ns has lias 
been said, I think eight months, 

139 I have nil the good times that are possible, 

I hnvc to help which is better for health. 


211-220 120 It is that time which 1 read books. 

I have been interested In the things it docs. 

The beauty of the scenes wh/cli I saw inspired 
me. 

The beauty inspired me to higher ideals tlian those 
which could be obtained from books. 

Many sights which I saw have been subjects of 
themes. 

I read books which cannot be read during scliool 
time. 

I deliglit in the amusements D—' has to ofFcr. 

The mountain trips were the most wonderful ex¬ 
periences I have ever had. 
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MA IQ Clause 

121 I studied pinno which nccessitfited three hours of 
practice a day, 

126 You cati earn money to by the things you want. 
You can do the things you would like to do, 

You can read all the books you want. 

136 I lived in a neighborhood where there were a n\im- 
ber of children. 


221-230 151 Those who have an opportunity to visit different 

places cannot help but benefit. 

I have become acquainted with life totally different 
from anything which I was familiar. 

151 There were 40 cars and the people whom they be¬ 
longed to. 

At the bank where wc put off were many icrrics. 
Wc looked at the engines which were very large. 
The distance was six miles by the way wc went. 
Tlic engines were strong considering the load it 
had on. 


The percentage of subordinate clauses in this study 
used adjectivciy doubles from mental age 101 to 230. 
The relations expressed are too varied to permit gen¬ 
eralization as to the nature of thought expressed. Re¬ 
strictive and non-restrictive clauses both appear early 
(mental age 111-120) and are found at most mental- 
age levels. Restrictive clauses, however, predominate. 

Of interest to teachers are the structural difficulties 
which adjective clauses, judged by these examples, of¬ 
fer pupils. I had the most joyful smnrner 1 had had 
before. I >ivent to a room that I sav) a statue. A re¬ 
sort for which you would get enjoyment out of are ex¬ 
amples. Evidently the child has difficulty in holding 
the dual function of the relative in mind. 
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C. LEKtmi 01' Ci..vi;si-s 

As was stated in Chapter I, studies of language de¬ 
velopment of prcscliiml children have {requcinly em¬ 
phasized the ciianging proportion of tlic various parts 
of speech. In the present study complete predicates 
instead of verb-words have been counted. The reader 
should remember this, since a predicate often contains 
several words, as in the clause, I /inve been ivorking. 
Table 14 presents the average number of words and 

'PAHLE 1 + 

Avbrage NuMni'R of Words i‘i-:r Tiikmk, NuMnwn oi? Predi¬ 
cates I'BR 'i'JIfiMB, AND WORDS FliR CLAUSE, JN CO.SJJ’OSITIONS 
Writtrk ry Group A, 482 Pupils, Gradks 4 to 9, In'lt.u.sivu, 
IK Thrkk Kansas Scikkilr 


MA 

(month*) 

Ntiilibcr 

uf 

cotes 

Av% uo. 
prctlicaui 
per ilicmc 

Av. no. 
\roril« 
per ilicjnc 

Av. 0 ( 1 . 
words 
|kcr cinuse 

lOMlO 

16 

IS 

11) 

7.S 

1IM20 

21 

17 

121 

7.3 

iSUlJO 

J7 

21 

n.i 

6.6 

131*140 

42 

22 

144 

c.i 

in-iso 

4$ 

IS 

126 

7.0 

ISMCO 

SR 

17 

12$ 

7.3 

16M70 

72 

18 

13? 

7.6 

37M8I) 

U 

19 

MS 

7.6 

lSl-190 

49 

17 

14(1 

8.2 

191-200 

33 

21 

IS9 

7.7 

201-210 

14 

19 

IS9 

8.4 

211-220 

0 

IS 

131 

8.7 

221-230 

3 

29 

23) 

7.9 


the number of predicates per theme and also tlie aver¬ 
age number of words per predicate or clause. Exam¬ 
ination of column 4 reveals an insigniheant variation 
in the number of words per clause. Apparently the 
manner in •which the clause is used, and the exactness of 
the relations within the clause, determine the value of 
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the expression. The relative number of verbs used is, 
by inference, fairly constant above mental age 101 
months. 


D. Infinitives 

As was indicated in Chapter II, an additional study 
was made of infinitives. These were divided into two 
general categories. In the first were included those in¬ 
finitives which are combined with a finite form of be 
or be going to indicate future time. Smart illustrates 
this use as follows (30, p. 179): 

“He is to be here next week. 

“I am going to do the work tojnorrow, 

"He h about to begin his speech." 

Because in such cases the infinitive functions merely 
as a verb and is combined with a finite auxiliary, it has 
been included already in the present study in the record 
of predicates. These infinitives indicative of future 
time appear in half the finite predicates at the lowest 
mental-age level (101-110 months), and in only one 
in eight or nine at 191 months. Particularly popular 
with the younger children is the expression 1 am going 
to go, a fairly vague statement comparable to the when 
clauses of the lower levels. 

Other uses of the infinitive, combining the functions 
of the verb and those of noun, adjective, or adverb are 
included in the second category. Of particular in¬ 
terest is the frequent use of the infinitive to express pur¬ 
pose, as in went to X — to see our jrienth. This 
appears a frequent form <?f expression with the younger 
children, Infinitives as objects of verbs clearly per- 
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form predicate functions as in They asked me to fjo 
(asked that I go). Table 15 gives the number of in¬ 
finitives (exclusive of those complementary infinitives 
just discussed) in comparison with the number of sub- 
oi'diuate predicates. Comparison is made witli de¬ 
pendent predicates because the infinitive is per se de¬ 
pendent. 

TAHLE 15 

Number of Sueordinatb Predicates and op Infinitives (Ex¬ 
clusive OF Those Used with Finite Form of Be or Be Going 
TO Indicate Future Time) Used bv Ghouj* A, +82 Children 
IN Grades 4 to 9, Inclusive, from Thrke Kansas Schools 



Number 

Number of 

Number 

Koiio of 
subordinate 
predicates 

MA 

of 

Rubordineie 

of 

to 

(months) 

cases 

predicates 

infinitives* 

infinitives 


101-110 

16 

•HI 

32 

1.2S 

to 1 

HM20 

21 

if 

41 

1.3 

to 1 

121-130 

37 

181 

118 

1.5 

to 1 

131-HO 

42 

191 

IIS 

1.7 

(0 1 

Hi-150 

+5 

209 

116 

1.8 

to 1 

HM60 

80 

393 

159 

2.5 

to 1 

161-170 

72 

43S 

204 

2.1 

to 1 

171-180 

64 

379 

177 

2.1 

to 1 

1SM90 

49 

262 

136 

1.9 

to 1 

Hl-200 

33 

213 

77 

2.8 

to 1 

231-210 

14 

94 

28 

3.4 

to 1 

211-220 

6 

31 

13 

2.4 

to 1 

221-230 

3 

22 

8 

2.7 

to 1 

Totals 

482 

2507 

1224 




* Not including those combined with rinhe form of he or b/ going to indi' 
Cite future time. 


Examination of Table 15 discovers a gradual but 
decided decrease in the use of infinitives when their in¬ 
cidence is compared to that of dependent verbs. 
Whereas the younger children use an infinitive for 
every one and one-fourth (IM) dependent predicate, 
the older ones use one infinitive to every two or three 
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such clauses. Here again appears evidence of grow¬ 
ing exactness in the expression of relations. 

Summary 

While dependent clauses increase in frequency with 
increasing maturity of the writers, they also increase 
in complexity and clarity of thought. Increase of sub¬ 
ordination is paralleled by increasing exactness in the 
use of connectives. 

Children learn gradually to use all recognized forms 
of dependent clauses. The larger number of these 
types apparently offer no structural difficulties inherent 
in the kind of clause, if one may judge from the lack 
of structural errors found in this study. Adjective and 
comparison clauses arc exceptions. 

While many clauses change in character (from in¬ 
dependent to dependent) with increased mental and 
chronological age of the writers, the average length of 
the clause (proportion of predicate to other words 
used) is comparatively constant between the ages of 
eight and sixteen. The change in quality is conse¬ 
quently due to change in relation and content of clauses. 

The proportion of infinitives to subordinate predi¬ 
cates decreases with increasing maturity of the writers. 



V 

ANALYSIS OF THE WRITING OF 
GROUPS B AND C 

In order to determine the degree of subordination to 
be expected from individuals more mature than those 
in Group A, the writing of Group B (504 high-school 
students) and of Group C (21 eminent psychologists) 
was studied. 


Group B 

Reference to Table 16 shows that the median chrono¬ 
logical age for each mentahage level in Group B ap¬ 
proaches 192 months, or 16 years, Since The Terwan 
Group Test of Mental Ability is standardized on the 
assumption that mental development ceases at about 
year 16, it seemed best to attempt no detailed analysis 

TAIJBE 16 

Distribution of Mental Aobs, with Corrbsi’Ondino Median 
Chronological Aqks, for Groui* B, 504 Pupils from Leaven¬ 
worth AND Lawrence (Oread Training), Kansas, 

High Schools 


M/V 

(inonihfl) 

Median CA 
(months) 

Number of 
cases 

121-130 

192 

1 

131-140 

18$ 

2 

141-lSO 

187 

10 


187 

17 

161-170 

191 

58 

171-180 

186 

80 


186 

99 


192+ 

106 

201-210 

192+ 

68 

211-220 

192-1- 

39 

221-230 

188 

16 

231-240 

191 

8 


[46+1 
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TABLE 17 

DiSTRIIlUTlON OF INDEXES OF SUBORDINATION FoUND IN THE 

Writing of Groups A and B 


Index 

Prequ 

Group A 

encies 

Group B 

0- 4-.9 

40 

6 

S- 9.9 

26 

5 

10-H.9 

35 

14 

IS-I9.9 

47 

26 

20-2+.9 

61 

52 

25-29.9 

64 

65 

30-3+.9 

61 

83 

35-39.9 

39 

53 

40-H.9 

44 

71 

+5-+9.9 

23 

44 

50-54.9 

22 

51 

55-59.9 

8 

15 

60-64.9 

$ 

12 

65-69.9 

2 

3 

70-74.9 

2 

4 

Totals 

482 

504 

Median Index 

27.5 

35.09 

Mean index 

28.0 . 

36.15 

Sigma 

Difference of the means, 
Sigmn of the diiTerence, 

±15.30 

8.15 

±0.91 

±13.25 


by mental-age groups, but to treat the 504 cases as a 
unit. 

In Table 17 are shown distributions of subordina¬ 
tion indexes for Groups A and B. Although both 
groups include ninth-grade pupils, a clear difference 
between tendencies toward subordination exists. The 
mean index for Group A is 28; for Group B, 36.15. 
The difference between the means is 8.15. Using Gar¬ 
rett’s formula'^ we find the sigma of the difference be¬ 
tween means to be 0.91. The difference, which is ap- 


‘GarrcU (11, pp. 128-129): 
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proximately nine times this value, may be accepted as 
statistically real." 

More detailed comp.arisons may be made. The 
highest median index for any mcntal-agc unit in Group 
A appears at 161-170 months (see Table 8, Chapter 
III), Indexes for units above this, as suggested in 
Chapter III, apparently are lowered because the pu¬ 
pils represented arc all superior mentally and corre¬ 
spondingly low chronologically. Median index at this 
level (161-170 mental months) is 33-2 (mean, 33-5). 

In Group B, indexes lor mciunl’age units from 
161-170 to 211-220 months, inclusive, vary only be¬ 
tween 35.S and 36.5. The higher index at 161-170 
months (mental age) for Group B may be explained 
by the fact that chronologically it is 16 months older 
than the corresponding unit in Group A. 

Attention is called to Table 10, Chapter HI. One 
small group, 23 cases, of pupils over sixteen years of 
age (chronologically) has a median index of 36-2S 
and a mean of 36.6. Figures for Group B, with tlie 
large proportion of cases at this age level or above, con¬ 
firm the reliability of this Group-A finding. 

It appears from the foregoing that approximately 
36 per cent of the clauses used by high-school students 
sixteen years of age or older are subordinate. Con- 


'Garrett (11, p. 133) t “It h uiiialljr cuitomary ot take a - oi 3 as 

{ndlc&tlvo COiiiplete reliabUily, itnce liichidci prncticnlly nil of tlie 
. . . ^ L) 

cases in the 'diMrilulinn of dlnerencci* below the mean. A — greater 

than 3 in taken ns indicntlnjf )un so much aiMcii relinliiltty." 
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versely, the percentage of dependent clauses used in 
writing increases until age sixteen or above. Data in 
the present study suggest that high intelligence quotient 
does not greatly hasten this use of complex structure. 
The 24 students in Group B (see Table 16) with mental 
ages 221 months or above constitute a high intelligence 
group, with no intelligence quotient below 115. Chron¬ 
ologically, they are two months younger than the aver¬ 
age individual in Group B. The median index for 
these superior individuals, however, is only 32.8, in 
comparison with 36.15 for Group B as a whole. 

TABLE 18 


Summary op Data from Analysis of the Writing of Group 
B, 504 Pupils from Leavenworth and Lawrence (Oread 
Training), Kansas, High Schools 


Number of cases 


504 

Number running words 

Total number prcdlcarea 


82,662 

In independent claiisea 

6,627 


In dependent clauses 

3,708 


In all clauses 


10,335 

Average length of theme, words 


164.0 

Average length of clause, words 


8.0 


Table 18 summarizes the data for Group B. Com¬ 
positions total 82,662 running words, and include 3,708 
dependent and 6,627 independent predicates. The pa¬ 
pers are longer than those written by the younger 
children in the same length of time, and average 164.0 
words. Clauses average 8.0 words, approximately the 
same as those written by children of mental age 180 
months and above (sec Table 14), Group A, and only 
approximately two words longer than those written by 
children at the lowest mental age studied. Apparent- 
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ly length of clause is not a significant measure of lan¬ 
guage development for children in Grades 4 to 12, in¬ 
clusive. In contrast to this statement should be noted 
the discussion concerning length of the clauses found 
in the writing of Group C (see Table 19), 

While ratio of dependent to independent clauses is 
indicative of complexity of structure, further analysis 
is desirable. The pupils in Group A use 2,507 de¬ 
pendent clauses. Of these, all but 214 are attached to 
the main clause directly. The 214 exceptions are de¬ 
pendent upon other dependent clauses. In contrast, 
papers from Group B contain abundant examples of 
involved hypotaxis, The following sentences chosen 
from consecutive papers on one mcntal-agc unit illus- 
trate: 

I think that thi plan which is beituj usal is about as 
good as ii could be, (Boy, MA, 1B7 rnos,; CA, 176 
mos.) 

I like this book because almost any book I read has 
to be an adveuture. (Boy, MA, 187 mos.; CA, 176 
mos.) 

I phased him so much that he told me when 1 left 
that if 1 wanted to work this summer I could have my 
job back because he wanted to help me through school. 

(Boy, MA, 188 mos.; CA, 192 mos.) 

In order to clarify the comparison, samples are here 
presented from papers written by Groups A and B. 
The first complex sentence in the writing of each mcn- 
tal-agc unit is used. The comparison is significant in 
a consideration of the problem of teaching grammar 
and sentence structure in the grades and high school. 
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MA CA Group Sentence 


101 

121 

A 

13 

When it is dark, I will go to bed and sleep. 

(No cases at this mental-age level.) 

111 

125 

A 

13 

WJien I got there it was Saturday. 

(No eases at this mental-age level.) 

121 

127 

A 

I work most of the time because my mother 
needs me, and because she has to work hard. 


1924- 

B 

The most interesting trip I ever had was the 
trip to St. Louis, Missouri. 

131 

148 

A 

My cousin lives in town but we went to the 
country where my uncle lives. 


187 

B 

•I am going to tell about my good time that I 
had when I went out to our farm where I used 
to live with a bunch of girls. 

141 

145 

A 

We went to the place where tlicy kept race 
horses. 


174 

B 

•For my opinion I would suggest that we do not 
have A twelve month school session because in 


tlic summer time it is so hot nnd most of the 
people want to get a steady job, but if you were 
going to school all time you wouldn’t get the 
chance to get as much fresh air as much os 
possible. 

151 149 A The way I spend my vacation is by going on 

trips. 

1924- ^ the evenings after I was through I would 

go swimming at the Y. ]\4. C. A. or plav 
tennis. 

161 107 A I think we should have eight months school and 

four months vacation. 

192-|- 13 •The kind of Ixioks I enjoy reading most are 

tliosc which arc full of adventures of life, 
those wliich, when reading carry me along fast 
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MA CA Group Scnicncp 

in fJiouKht, 50 lliat 1 will be always interested 
in the lKH)k. 

171 173 A It is one of the most beautiful places 1 have 

ever seen. 

192+ 1) I like to read hooks by Jack laindon about tlic 
far north in Alaska, anil ib)tp> wliiclt were used 
10 pull the sicdi, how [lie dof^s were treated. 

181 128 A 1 enterwined a little tnissionary society I belong 

to. 

177 B *1 think we should have at least three niontlis 
vacation, because if we had school twelve 
montlis a large number of students would get 
tired of going and quit school. 

191 181 A We went to AVisconsin first, then to South 

Dakota and we saw tlic President and the place 
he stayed. 

192+ n I suppose it is human nature to enjoy books with 
a happy ending and to have the main people 
have strong chanictcr. 

201 151 A *1 think that instead of having school twelve 

months of the year, ns has been said we might, 
I think we should have only eight months of 
school and four months of vacation, ur more 
months of vacation and less school than that. 

192+ B I believe that I ))acJ my most interesting ex¬ 
perience summer before last. 

211 173 A 1 studied piano, pipe-organ and voice most of 

this summer, which necessitated three or more 
hours of practice a day, 

17+ U Tlic books I like to read best arc hooks ul)fiut 
boys my own age. 

221 159 A I spent my vacation at home last summer and 

I'ni sure I spent a profitable vacation. 
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MA 

CA 

Group Sentence 



cc 

B 

Tlie most profitable vacation I ever 
back in 1928. 

had was 

231 

_ 

A 

(No cases at this mental-age level.) 



188 

U 

We clambered into the small coacli, and bad 
just gotten ourselves settled when we heard 
the cry of “All aboard." 


Sentences in the foregoing which contain subordi- 
nation-on-8ubordination are indicated by stars. Of the 
13 sentences written by Group A, only 1 contains this 
secondary subordination. On the other hand, 4 of the 
12 samples from Group B contain clauses depending 
upon other dependent clauses. The growing complex¬ 
ity of structure here illustrated may explain in part why 
formal grammar presented in the eighth, or even in the 
ninth,, grade fails to affect later writing. At the time 
when instruction is given, the pupil, even if he should 
by chance comprehend the abstractions taught, does not 
have within his own writing experience sentences to 
which many of the principles of grammar apply. 
Later, when he himself begins to write such sentences, 
he does not make the application unless the principles 
arc presented a second time. 

Group C 

Group C, as explained in Chapter II, consists of 21 
psychologists, contributors to The Psychologies of 
1930. Approxiinately 600 running words, consisting of 
two 300-word samples, were analyzed for each writer. 
It is acknowledged that the carefully constructed prose 
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of tliese experienced writers is in mnny ways not com¬ 
parable to the rapidly written composition of the chil¬ 
dren whose writing forms the basis for this study* Anal¬ 
ysis of these Group-C samples is offered to furnish 
further data as to the probable trends in subordination 
used in mature writing and thinking. 

TABLE 19 


SunoRDiNATioH Indexes cw Individuai.s in Group C, 21 Emi¬ 
nent Psychologists; Two Samples por ICach 


Psychologist 


Index on 
firat iBmple 

Index on 
second laiiiple 

rt 


17 

21 

h 


20 

46 

c 


Zi 

44 

ti 


to 

33 

f 


yi 

55 

i 


39 

39 

9 


40 

38 

h 


41 

37 

\ 


41 

43 

} 


43 

33 

k 


45 

SO 

1 


47 

$7 

m 


50 

40 

n 


50 

44 

0 


52 

so 

P 


52 

S5 

9 


53 

52 

r 


55 

39 

s 


61 

57 

1 


64 

59 

u 


70 

66 

MI(l*9Corc 

Rho, 

0.61 

41 

44 

Inferred r 

(Fenrson product-moment 
0.628i:.093 

coefRclciU), 


Tabic 19 presents the indexes for eadi of the 21 psy¬ 
chologists on each of the iwo samples. Individual 
scores appear here according to rank of subordination 
index on the first sampling, and not in the order in 
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which the writers’ contributions appear in the book. 
Although considerable variability appears, only 12 of 
the 42 indexes fall below 40, and only 7 below 3S. 
Those whose indexes are high on the first sample tend 
to be high on the second, and vice versa. Correlation 
by the method of rank differences® gives a coefficient of 
0.61, inferring a Pearson product-moment coefficient 
of 0.628±.093 (II, p. 192). 

TABLE 20 

Data from Analysis of Writing by Group C, 21 Eminent 
Psychologists: Number of Words, of Independent and 
Dependent Predicates, of Words per Predicate, 

AND TUB Subordination Index, All for 
Each Sample 



First 

satnpllng 

msM 

Total 

Number of samples 

21 

21 

42 

7'o(al tvords per sample 

300 

300 

SQQ 

Total number of >vorda 

6,300 

6,300 

12,600 

Number independent clauses 

223 

225 

448 

Number dependent clauses 

185 

196 

381 

Total number clauses 

408 

421 

829 

Subordination index for group 

45.3 

46.5 

45.9 

Average length of clause (words) 

15.4 

14.9 

15.2 


Tabic 20 summarizes the data for Group C. The 
subordination index is 4S.3 for the first sample, 46.5 
for the second, and 45.9 for the combined writing. 
These indexes are slightly higher than the mid-scores 
on the two samples, 41 and 44 (see Table 19). The 
mean for the whole is, however, approximately 10 
points higher than that for the high-school group (B), 
and suggests again the relation between complexity of 
thought and complexity of structure. 

‘GnrreU (11, p. 190): c =-1- 

N (N“—1) 
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The subordinatioti index for this group is consid¬ 
erably higher than that for Boyd’s (3) 18 novelists, 
previously referred to. He used a random sample of 
100 sentences each. The samples, however, were con¬ 
versation and licnce not the natural expression of the 
writers themselves, but rather were their conception 
of how characters of varying ages and mentality would 
talk. Women novelists in writing conversation used 
an average of 37.S and men one of 37 subordinate 
clauses to every 100 principal clauses. Tliis would 
give subordination indexes of 27.2 (women) and 27.0 
(men), much lower than for high-school pupils in the 
present study. 

Of interest is the average length of clauses. While 
the average clause written by children in Group A con¬ 
tains 7,2 words, and that by high-school pupils (Group 
B) only 8.0, the formal writing of the psychologists 
here studied averages 15.2, or nearly twice as many 
words to a clause. This increase in length is apparent¬ 
ly occasioned by the reduction of clauses to participial 
and infinitive phrases, and by the elision of words, 
phrases, and clauses. Analysis of such writing offers 
an interesting problem for further study, but docs not 
fall within the province of the present investigation. 

Summary 

Complexity of sentence structure as indicated by 
the ratio of subordinate to main predicates increases at 
least until age 16, and is accompanied by a tendency to 
increase the proportion of complex-complex sentences. 
Growth in this particular language skill appears to be 
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dependent upon chronological age as well as upon 
mental age. 

Analysis of the writing of superior adults suggests 
that, at least for certain individuals, marked growth in 
langviagc skill, as measured by kinds of clauses used 
and by length and complexity of the clauses themselves, 
proceeds far beyond the level attained by high-school 
students. Such skill, even from a mere structural 
standpoint, is not attained by the most superior of the 
high-school students whose writing appears in this 
study. 



vr 

SEX DIFFERENCES 

Certain comparisons to determine the possibility 
of sex differences arc here presented. McCarthy, after 
sunamarizing the literature regarding sex differences 
in language development, concliuies (19, p. 147); 

"Thus, from the numerous imlicatiom in literature, as 
^vcll as from the consistent Ondincs of the present investi¬ 
gation, it appears that girU Jcvelop more rapidly m the 
Use of language than <lo Iwys at iIicmj early ages. Wheth¬ 
er or not tile dlflcrcncc is maintained at higlicr ages, we 
have not sufficient evidence to say, but as indicated above, 
there seems to be a tendency f<ir the boys to ccjual the 
girls in language after the age of five or six years.” 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, no com¬ 
parisons of language development according to sex 
have been made for individuals of school age or above, 
except those using either the quantitative approach or 
basing conclusions on information from achievement 
tests. 

Group A 

As far as general intelligence (as measured by the 
mental tests used) is concerned, die boys and girls in 
Group A arc little different. Comparison is given 
(Table 21) of the intelligence quotients of boys and 
girls in this group. There are 222 boys and 260 girls. 
Mean intelligence quotient for the boys is 103.1, with 
a standard deviation of 15.75; for tiie girls, 105.85, 
standard deviation, 16.85. Median quotient for boys 
is 103.54; for girls, 104.12. Both mean and median 
for the girls are higher than for die boys, and girls 

[476] 
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TABLE 21 

Distribution of Intklugbncb Quotients for Group A, 482 
Pupils, Grades 4 to 9, Inclusive, from 
Three Kansas Schools 


Prequenciea 

IQ Boys Girls 


60- 6‘V.9 


1 

6S- 69.9 

2 

2 

70- 74.9 

2 

2 

75- 79.9 

9 

3 

80- 84.9 

13 

17 

85- 89.9 

25 

20 

90- 94.9 

19 

25 

95- 99.9 

24 

32 

100-104.9 

24 

34 

105-109.9 

40 

28 

110-114.9 

17 

28 

115-119.9 

21 

20 

120-224.9 

11 

12 

125-129.9 

5 

9 

130-134.9 

1 

9 

135-139.9 

3 

6 

140-144.9 

2 

10 

14S-I49.9 

2 

1 

150-154.9 

2 

1 

Totnis 

222 

260 

Median IQ 

103.54 

104.12 

Mean IQ 

103.10 

105.85 

Standard 

deviations 

±15.75 

±16.85 


are also slightly more variable as indicated by the 
standard deviation. Differences are, however, so 
slight as to be negligible. 

Table 22 summarizes by sexes certain of the data 
presented in previous chapters. The 222 boys write a 
total of 27,687 words, or an average of 124.7 words 
per theme; the 260 girls, 38,569 words, or an average 
of 148.3 words per theme. The subordination index 
for all boys is 25.8; for all girls, 28.5. Boys write 
clauses containing 7.1 words; girls, 7.3. Girls excel 
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TABLE 22 

Comparison' by Sexks op Number ok Cases, Total Number 
OP Words, Average Number of Words I'Er Tuumb. Number 
OP Predicates, Averagh Number of Words pi-r Clause, and 
Subordination Inui-x, for Group A, 482 Piipils, Grades 4 to 9, 
Inclusive, from Tiirkh Kansas Schools 




(tirln 

*rot.nl 

Ntnnber of eases 

222 

2f.lJ 

482 

Total iRimbcf of words written 

tlMl 

3S.$r>9 

6f>,256 

Average number words per lUeine 

124.7 

HS.S 

137.S 

Number of predicatea 

In independent cinusci 

2.910 

3,739 

6,649 

In dependent clauses 

1.014 

1,493 

2,507 

111 all clauses 

3.924 

5,232 

9,IS6 

AveraRc number words per clause 

7.1 

7.3 

7.2 

Subordinatlun Index for group 

2S.S 

2S.5 

27.2 


in number of words written, in length of clauses, in 
number of predicates, and in tendency to use subor¬ 
dinate clauses. The differences arc very slight, how¬ 
ever, except in number of words. Two explanations 
which do not involve native ability, either general or 
special, may be offered. Girls may have been trained 
to conform more readily to school requirements chan 
have boys, and may therefore write the longer papers 
which are generally approved by teachers, in’ a desire 
to please; or girls may find handwriting less difficult 
than do boys, and lienee produce more composition 
within a given period. It should be noted in this 
connection, however, that not a single paper written 
by the pupils in Group A appeared unfinished. Prac¬ 
tically all ended with some general statement denounc¬ 
ing a twelve-months plan. Apparently, therefore, 
boys were not interrupted in their writing. If the ten¬ 
dency to write a smaller quantity is learned behavior, it 
has become habitual. There is no evidence within 
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the papers to indicate that boys fail to find the subject 
of their compositions interesting. On the contrary, 
they write with enthusiasm and considerable feeling. 
The 3-pcr-cent difference between the subordina¬ 
tion indexes of boys and girls appeared sufficient to 
require further analysis. Table 23 presents the sub- 

TABLE 23 

Group Indexes of Subordination by Mental Ages and by 
Sexes for 222 Boys and 260 Girls in Group A, 482 Pupils, 
Grades 4 to 9, Inclusive, from Three Kansas Schools 


MA 

(months) 

Frequencies 
Boys Girls 

Number 
predicates 
Boys Girls 

Number Subordination 
dcp. preds. index 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

All 

lOl-llO 

5 

11 

102 

145 

20 

20 

19.6 

13.8 

16.2 

111-120 

10 

11 

236 

200 

25 

29 

10.6 

14.5 

12.4 

12M30 

18 

19 

392 

392 

91 

90 

23.2 

22.9 

23.1 

131-140 

21 

21 

473 

461 

97 

94 

20.5 

20.4 

20.1 

1+l-lSO 

21 

24 

350 

+79 

75 

134 

21.4 

27.9 

25.2 

151-160 

43 

37 

632 

758 

154 

239 

24.3 

31.5 

2S.3 

161.170 

28 

44 

437 

884 

148 

290 

33.8 

32,8 

33.2 

171-180 

26 

38 

437 

788 

134 

245 

30.6 

31.4 

,31.1 

J81-J90 

26 

23 

4S| 

403 

142 

120 

31.5 

29.7 

30,7 

191-200 

H 

19 

206 

+81 

57 

156 

27.6 

32.4 

31.0 

201-210 

S 

9 

100 

173 

39 

55 

39.0 

31.7 

34.4 

211-220 

3 

3 

45 

4+ 

15 

16 

33.3 

36.3 

34.8 

221-230 

2 

1 

62 

24 

17 

5 

27.4 

20.8 

25.6 

Totals 

222 

260 

3,924 

5,232 

1,014 

1,493 




Group indexes 






25.8 

28.5 

27.4 


ordination indexes by sexes for the various mental-age 
levels. No consistent differences appear. Boys excel 
at one level; girls at another. No evidence appears of 
the tendency observed by Jesperson (see Chapter I) 
that parataxis is a feminine characteristic. 

Group B 

Certain comparisons may be made from data for 
Group B. Distribution of intelligence quotients ap- 
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TAIUvK 24 

DtSTRinUTJON Hv Sexks of IsrrMjoH.scE Qi:«Tii!sr?; roa Group 


504 Pupils kkom r.iMViiSWORTii and I.AWSFNt e ^Owead 


Tkaimno), 

Kansas. 

High Sruofiis 


lU 

Hojs 

(Hill 

All 

6i- 69.9 


1 

! 

70- 74.9 

1 


1 

7S- 79.9 

4 

4 

8 

80. 84.9 

3 

10 

IJ 

85- 89.9 

17 


37 

90- 94.9 

30 

34 

64 

95* 99.9 

44 

40 

84 

100.104.9 

41 

S4 

99 

105-109.9 

40 

41 

81 

110-114.9 

32 

23 

S5 

IIS.119.9 

14 

l£ 

30 

130-124.9 

lU 

9 

19 

125-129.9 

1 


7 

130.134.9 

2 

2 

4 

135-I39.9 

1 


1 

Toials 

2S0 

254 

S04 

Meclinn IQ 

102.88 

lOt.CS 

102.22 

Mean IQ 

103.44 

101.48 

103.5$ 

Siantlard deviationi 

±11.15 

I0.A.3 



pears in Table 24. Median and mean inielli}rencc 
quotients for boys are 102.B8 and 103/1-4, reupcciively, 
with a standard deviation from ihc mean of ! 1.15; for 
the girls, 101.66 (median) and i01.4H (mean), with 
a standard deviation from the mean of 10.63. Boys 
in Group B excel slightly in intelligence, and arc 
slightly more variable, but the difFercncc is negligible, 
as with Group A. 

Since detailed analysis was not made of the themes 
written by Group B, complete comparisons arc not 
offered. The one sex difFercncc noted for Clroup A 
is, however, studied also for Group B. 'lable 25 pre¬ 
sents the data. The 254 girls write a total of 45,498 
words, or an average of 179.1 per pupil in the given 
time; 250 boys write only .37,164 words, or an average 
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TABLE 25 

COMI’ARISON EY SliXIJS OF ToTAL NuMBER OF WORDS AND AVER- 
Aon Ni/MHiiu OF Words per Theme, for Group B, 504 Pupils 
IN Leavenworth and La\vrp.nce (Oread Training), Kansas, 

High Schools 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Numl)cr of cases 

250 

254 

504 

I'oial words wriiion 

37,164- 

45,498 

82,662 

AvcrnEc words per theme 

148.6 

179.1 

165.9 


of 148.6 per pupil. As previously stated, boys in 
Group A write approximately 86 per cent as many 
words in a given time as do the girls. In Group B, 
they write 83 per cent as many. The tendency is sig¬ 
nificant in view of tlie fact tliat many teachers of Eng¬ 
lish make quantity assignments in composition courses. 
One cause for tlic relatively high performance of girls 
in language courses may possibly be found in the fore- 

Summary 

No sex differences are apparent from a comparison 
of the intelligence quotients of boys and of girls in 
Groups A and B. 

The only sex dilTcrcnce revealed by a comparison of 
the papers of the boys and girls in Groups A and B 
is the tendency of the girls to write more words in a 
given length of time. Boys in Group A wrote themes 
only 86 per cent as long as those written by girls; in 
Gr(?iip B, boys’ tlicmcs were 83 per cent as long as the 
girls’. 

In length of clause and proportion of subordinate 
to main clauses, the compositions of the boys and of 
the girls in Group A do not differ. Comparisons were 
not inatlc for Group B. 




vn 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The present study investi|:jatcs lan^uii^c develop- 
rnent, using the eJause as the unit for study. The uses 
made of clauses arc considered significatu indications 
of skill in language use. 

The clause rather than the sentence is used because 
it is impossible to determine what constitutes a sentence 
in an individual’s oral or written composition, unless 
the sentence be perfectly punctuated by marks or in¬ 
flection. Ill spoken composition indection frequently 
is not a guide. 

The composition studied is the written expression 
of 1007 individuals, comprising three groups: 

Group A, 482 pupils in Grades 4 to 9, inclusive. 

Group B, 504 pupils in Grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Group C, 21 eminent psychologists. 

Tile writing of these individuals totals 101,518 words 
and includes 20,320 predicates or clauses, 

All clauses arc classified according to two major 
categories: main and dcperuicnt clauses. For each of 
the 1007 individuals a subordination index is computed 
by dividing the number of subordinate clauses by the 
total number of clauses he wrote. This subordination 
index is therefore the percentage which dependent 
clauses constitute of the total clauses written by each 
individual, 

Clauses written by Group A, children in Grades 4 

[482] 
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to 9, inclusive, are further classified according to the 
following outline. 

I. Independent clauses 

II. Dependent clauses, used as 

A. Adverbs, to express time, cause, condi¬ 
tion, concession, place, purpose or result, 
comparison 

B. Nouns 

G, Adjectives 

A detailed study of the clauses written by Group 
A yields the following results: 

1. Correlation by the Pearson product-moment 
formula between mental age and subordination index 
scores for the 482 individuals gives a coefficient of only 
D.29=t.03; between chronological age and subordina¬ 
tion index, 0.41 rt.03. 

2. When median or mean scores are taken for men¬ 
tal-age groups of ten months each, however, increase 
of index is found to accompany increase of mental age 
except in extreme groups where chronological age 
varies greatly from mental age. High chronological 
age in these groups accompanies an increase in sub¬ 
ordination index, and low chronological age a cor¬ 
responding decrease. 

3. Within mental-age units of ten months, subor¬ 
dination index follows chronological age when mean 
scores are considered. 

4. It appears, therefore, that the tendency to use 
increasing proportion of subordinate clauses is a mark 
of increasing language development from Grades 4 to 
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9, inclusive (mental age, 101-230 months; chronologi¬ 
cal age, 101-192 months), and that this tendency is a 
function botli of mental and of chronological age. 

Detailed study of the functions of subordinate clauses 
used by Group A discloses the followijig: 

1. While with the increasing age of the writers tlie 
number of each type of dependent clauses increases in 
proportion to the total number of clauses used, the dis¬ 
tribution of these dependent clauses into the various 
functional categories (clauses of time, place, and so 
forth) remains fairly constant. 

2. The percentages of condition, concession, place 
(adverbial), purpose and result, and comparison 
clauses are so small at every mental-age level as to form 
an insignificant share (approximately 6 per cent) of 
the total clauses used, Tliis fact is important in the 
development of functional-grammar curricula. 

3. The content of subordinate clauses becomes 
more exact with increasing maturation of the writers. 
Time clauses, for example, cltangc from 'lo/ofM-clauses 
to after-, until-, 'lo/if/f-clauscs, and so forth. 

4. The most of the noun clauses arc used as direct 
object of the verb, over 60 per cent as object of a A'erb 
of thinking, saying, or believing. Noun clauses as sub¬ 
ject or in the predicate appear only once in every 26 
examples. 

.5. Adjective clauses and clauses of comparison 
arc the only subordinate clauses which ofTer structural 
difliculties. 

6. Length of clauses remains comparatively con- 
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stant betweea ages 8 and 16, the mean length for men¬ 
tal-age groups in this study varying from 6.6 to 8.7 
words. 

Analysis of clauses used by Group B, 504 high- 
school students, suggests the following: 

1. Approximately 36 per cent of the clauses used 
by high-school students 16 years of age or older are 
subordinate. Conversely, the percentage of dependent 
clauses used in writing increases until age 16 or above. 

2. High intelligence quotient does not appear to 
exert a marked influence in hastening the use of com¬ 
plex sentence structure. Chronological age does ap¬ 
pear to exert an influence when mental age is constant. 

3. Length of clause (average length, 8.0 words) 
for this older group is only slightly greater than that 
(7.2 words) for the younger pupils of Group A. 

4. Increased dependence on dependence accom¬ 
panies increased percentage of hypotaxis. 

The writing of Group C, 21 eminent psychologists, 
shows marked variations from the writing of Groups 
A and B. 

1. The median subordination index for this group 
is 45.3 for the first sample, 46.5 for the second. This 
is approximately 10 points higher than that for the 
higli-school pupils of Group B. 

2. The average length of clause for this group is 
15.2 words, or nearly twice as many as are found in 
the clauses of Groups A and B. This increase in 
length is accf)mpnjiicd by increase in complexity of 
structu re. 
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3. The kngiiage skiJl disclosed by these superior 
adults is not attained, even from a structural stand¬ 
point, by the most superior of the high-school students 
whose writing is used in this study. 

Sex differences arc insignificant save in one particu¬ 
lar: girls in Group A write an average of 14H.3 words 
per theme, while boys writing on the same topic and 
for the same length of time write an average of only 
124.7 words. Boys' papers give evidence of as much 
interest in the subject as do girls*. Girls in Group B 
likewise write an average of 179.1 words, wliilc boys 
write only 148,6. 
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UNE fiTUDE I>E CERTAINS D^LOPPEMENTS DU LANOAGE 
CHEZ LES ELfeVES DES ANNfeES SCOLAIRES QUATRE A 
DOUZE INCLUSIVES 

(Rdaum^) 

Cette dtiiclc s’occutic cUi d^wloppcmcnt du langage avec la proposition 
cominc unii6. Lcs compositions ^tudi^es ont ^crites par 1007 indlvidus; 
Groupc A, 482 dlives ties nnn^es scolaires qnatre & ncuF, inclusivcs; Groups 
B, 504 Olives dcs onnics scolnires nenf & douzc, inclusives; Groups C, 21 
psychotoguea iminents. Uderiture fait un total dc 161.518 mots ct de 20.320 
propositions. On a clnssi/i£ les propositions selon deux categories princi- 
palcs, prlncipalcs ct dipendantes. On a compute im indice de subordina¬ 
tion pour cheque individu cn divisant )e nombre de propositions subor- 
donn6ci par Ic nombre total dcs propositions ^crites. On a classifi^ d’cUleurs 
les propositions ^crites pnr le Groupe A, selon I'usngc; adverbiatea (temps, 
cause, condition, etc.); substantives; adjectives. 

L'itudc dcs propositions Rentes par le Groupc A donne (cs r^auitats 
auivants: 

1. La correlation scion la formule Produit-Moment tie Pearson entre 
I'fige mental et lc.s riisiiltnls dc ISndicc dc subordination pour lcs indivldut 
donne un cnciriclcnt dc 0,29+0^03 aeiilcmcnt; entre I'fige clironologiquc ct 
I’lntlice dc subordination, tic 0,4-1±0,03, 

2. Lcs r^sultiits medians on moyens pour lcs groupes tl'6gc mental, cha- 
cun de dix mois, montrent cependant un accroisacmcnt dc rindicc iequel 
accompagne un accroisacmcnt tie I'llgc mental sauf dans dcs groiipes ex¬ 
tremes Qu I'dgc clironologiquc varic bcaucoup dc I’ngc mental. 

3. Dans lcs unites tl'ngc mental dc dix mois, rindicc dc subordination suit 
I’Sgc chronologiquc quand i'on constdirc ics rfsultnts moyens. 

L'^iiidc dcs foud'ionj des propositions subordonn^es cmploy6es par le 
Groupc A montre les r^sultats suivants: 

1. Ln distribution dcs propositions d^pendantes dans Ics divcrscs cate¬ 
gories dc fonctions (temps, endroit, etc.) rcate aascz constantc avec I'nccrois- 
sement de i'dgc ties sujets. 

2. Le contenu dcs propositiona siibordonnics ilcvicnt plus exact avec 
la maturation nugmentante des sujets. Les propositions tie temps, par 
excmjile, cliangeiit tic (^uo/id-propositions & propositions avec apris qtie, 
)usqH‘ii cc que, fendant que, etc. 

3. Seiilcmcnt Ics propositions adjectives et celles dc compnrnison offrent 
dcs dilTicult^s dc striiciure. 

4. La lucigiiciir ties propositions rcste comparacivement constantc entre 
lcs Age dc liuit ct dc seize. 

L'nnalysc dcs propositions employees par le Groupc B montre les r^- 
BuUnts suivniUH; 

1. Approxiinnlivemcnt 36 pour cent des propositions einploy6cs par Ics 
(Uven dc I'icole necondnire Ag^s de seize ana ou de plus sent siibordonn^ea. 
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|Kmte«nU|(<) dci propo»j(iotti dcpcndamcfl a’accmii jii!(i|u'l I'Sgc de seize 

ini ott de plui* 

2. Ufn quotient flev6 O'intelliqcncc ne icmble pai £ire une inllucnce qui 
.(all v6blr plus rapidcmenl Tcmploi dc flirascs complexes. L'A^e cUrono* 
logique no aemble pas ctre une influence quand I'Akc mcnul est conitoiu. 

La longueur moyenne det prupuiitions pour le Ciroupe H cil plus 
grande leulcment de 0,8 molt uue pour Ic Ctroupe A. 

4. Une plus grande U6peniUncc sur I'indApfhdnnce accoinpagne une 
plus grande hypoiaxe. 

L’jcriture du Groupe C monirc dca vArUtioni marquics de I'^crituie 
dea Grouper A et U. 

1. L'iiidicc iiiedinn pour ce grnupe cti de 4$,3 pour Ic premier ^chaniillon, 
de 4d,5 pour le second, approxiinativemcni plus ^evA de 10 puinii r|ue pour 
le Groupe II. 

2. La longueur moyenne dea propositions eu IS,2 moii, preique deux 
foil la longueur pour les Groupes A et I). Une plus grande longueur eit 
accompign^e d'utie plus graade complexill dc iituciure. 

Les differences de lexe ooiil insigninantei & I'exccpiion du fait que lei 
ieunei filles dei Gioupei A et U icrlvent plus dc molt t|ue lei gar$oni 
dam un temps donnf. 

LaUpaNt 


EINE UNTERSUCHUNG GEW1S8P.R SPRACIIRNTSVICK.LUNQEN DEI 
KINDBRN DER \MERTEN UIS BlNSCHLlESSMCll L)ER 
ZWOLKIEN SCHULKLASSB 

(Rcferai) 

In dicier Arbeit tvurde die Sprschcnlwicklung ualersucht, wobel dtr 
SaizieJI,a|s EInheit dientc. Die unicriuchtcn Scbrifien (Aufi&izc) stnramen 
.v<fp 1007 ,vericliicdcncn Versuclisperaonen. Die Gruppe A bcitand aut 482 
SchQlcn der vtcrlen bis einscbliesiHch dcr ncunlen Schulklaise; die Gruppe 
D, aua 504 Schuleri) dcr neunten bit einschliesslich der zwolficn Scbulklaise; 
und die Gruppe C, aut 21 hcrvorriKcnden IVt^iurlogen. Die Sclirificn 
betrugen im ,ganzcn .161,518 Wdrter, 20,320 Saueinbeiten. Die Salzcin< 
heiten werden nacli zwcl grossen Maupikaicgoricn klnsHicTi—Hnuptsat/.- 
einheiten und nbhSngige Saizeinlicitcn [dependent clauncs]. Filr ]cdc 
Versuchspeison wurde ein . Uotcrordnungsindex rsubordinaiion index] da- 
durcb crmiiiclt, dais man die 2Cihl der untcrgcDruncien (abliiingigcn) Saiz- 
einheiten diirch die Gcimaizalil dcr von dicicr Vcnuchapcriiun gcacliric- 
benen Salzcinhelten dlvidiette. Die von der Gruppe A geschriebenen 
Satzciniieiten wurden ireirerhin auf Haiis dcr AnwcndunK dcr Satzcfri' 
heit klaniert [claiiified aa to use]: adverbial (ala Ausdruck dcr 2fcit, der 
ITraaclie, dcr UmilBnden, ii.s.w.); liauptworillcb, d.lr,, Anwendung der 
Sotzchbclt als ob.iie ein Ifauptwort wUr; und eigcnichaftsworilicb. 

Einc Unicriucltung dcr von dcr Gruppe A gcscbriebcncrv Snlzcinhciten 
, lieferte .folgciulc.Keiultaie: 

li Die mit <lcr Pearion'ichcn Produkt'Moment Forinel crmiltcltc Korre* 
lation zwiicbett denj gciiligcn Alter [mental ngc] und den Abliiingigkciis> 
mdcxzahlcn [mbordlnatlon Index acorca] der Inilivuiufn bcirHut nur 0.29 
±.()3l zvviseben dem kronologlsrhcn iiatsariill«-licnj Alter uiuT dciii Ab^ 
.hangiglceitiinde* bciragt die Korrelation 0,41d:.03. 
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2. Bcriicksichligt man nber die miulci'en odcr die Durchschnitt-Zahlen 
gfuppenweisB (in Gruppcn von je zehn Monafen), so Jicforn sie Korfcln- 
tionzalilcn \vclchc mit dcr Zunahme dee geisiigen Alters cinhcrgchcnde 
Zuuflhincti erweiaen, nusacr in den extremen Gruppeu worin sich das kron- 
ologisclic Alter stnrk von dem geisiigcii Alter iintcrscbcidet. 

3. Iniierhnil) geiatiger Altcrscinhcltcn [mciual-agc units] von 10 Mona- 
ten foigt dcr Abliaiigigiccitstndcx dcin kronoiogischcii Alter, wenn mnn die 
diirclischnlitltclicn Zalilcn bcriicltaichtigt. 

Uniersucliung der Funktionen dcr von der Gnippe A benutzten Sfltzein- 
heiten liciert folgcndc Kcsulintc: 

1. Die Vcrtcihing dcr abliiingiKen Sat'/cinhcitcn niif die vcrschiedcncn 
funktioncilcn Katcgoricii (Zeit, Ort, u.s.w.) bleibt bei zunchmencicm Alter 
dcr Vcrsucbspcrsoncn zicmiich konstant. 

2. Dcr Inhalt dcr abhiinglgcn Satzcinlieitcn wird mit zunchmender Reife 
dcr Vcrsucbspcrsoncn gennuer. Die sich auf Zeit bezichenden Sntzein- 
lielten [time clauses] veriindern nich von iF/iMMsklauseln [^o/le^ clauses] 
in A'ltr/tklnuscln [alter clauses], Oirklauscln [tinti/ clauses], /K^/zrcndlclaus- 
cin [while clauses], u.s.w. 

3. Nur Eigcnschaftswort- und Vergtcichungsklauscln macKcn den Ver- 
auchpersonen strukturcllc Schwierlgkcilen. 

4. Zwiadicn 8 und 16 Jahren blcibt die Liingc dcr Sat/.eiDheiien reIntJv 
konstant. 

Analyse dcr von dcr Gruppe B benutzten Sntzcinheitcn lieferte folgcnde 
ResuliAte: 

1. Ungcfiitir 3d I'rozciil dcr von Schdlcrn dcr hiihcrcii Schulcn, 16 Jnlii'e 
flic Oder Kltcr, (icnutzten Satzeinlieicen waren ahliltngige. Dcr Prozeitt- 
satz dcr nbhtingigcu Sntzcinheilcn nimmt bis zu 16 jahren, odcr Itingcr, 
zu. 

2. Bin hohes Intclligcnzquoiicnt eclicint die Bcniitzung von komplizicr- 
ten Satzstnikturen niclit zu bcscMcunigcn. Durch das kronoiogisclic Alter, 
nndcracita, sciicint dicsc Oenulztinf;, bci konstnnt erhnitenem geisligen Alter, 
bceindusat zu werden. 

3. Durclisclmittllch benuizt die Gruppe D nur 0.8 Wdrter mchr per 
SaizelnlicU nls die Gruppe A. 

4. Die Zald dcr von sclion-abliilngigcn obhitngigcn Saizcinhciicn nimmt 
mit Zunnhmc dcr Ilypotaxc zu. 

Die Scltrifislcllcrci [writing] dcr Gruppe C wcicht stark von dcr Scluift- 
stcllcrci dcr Gruppcn, A und B nb. 

1. Dcr mitilerc Index dicser Gruppe (C) betrKgt fiir das erstc Exemplar 
45.3, fiir (Ins zweite, 46.5; ist also um imgcfiibr 10 Punkt hbber also bci 
dcr Gruppe B. 

2. Die Sntzeinheiten cnthalicn durchschniltiich 15.2 Wdrter.—also fast 
zwei Mai BO vide wic die dcr Gruppcn A und B. Die Zunahme an Lange 
gcht mit cincr Zunnhme an KompUziertheit dcr Sntzstruktur dnlicr. 

3. Die Gcschlechtsuntcrschfcdc sind ohne Bedcutung, mit Ausnnhme dcr 
Tntsnchc, dass sowobl in dcr Gruppe A wic in dcr Gruppe B die Madclicn 
inncrlmlli circs gegebenen Zciirflutncs mchr Wortcr schreiben, als die 
Knalicn, 
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I 

STATUS OF THE PROBLEM 

The effect of practice on the developing abilities of 
young children is an integral part of the larger prob¬ 
lem of native and acquired behavior, a problem which 
has been important systematically and educationally 
in such concepts as instinct and intelligence. Em¬ 
phasis on the dichotomy between the roles of heredity 
and environment, which characterized early experi¬ 
mentation, has gradually changed to an emphasis on the 
conditions of variation which may alter development. 
For an introduction into the problems of this vast field, 
the reader is referred to recent articles by Gesell (13), 
Shirley (29), and Witty and Lehman (36). 

Table I presents a resume of some of the studies de¬ 
finitely bearing on the relative effects of controlled 
practice on the performances of children. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the subjects, their ages, the perfor¬ 
mances tested, and the length of the practice period 
has been summarized there. The general findings 
of these studies will be briefly reviewed. 

Gates and Taylor (9) found that immediate prac¬ 
tice in memory for digits resulted in a marked gain in 
ability of a practice group over the control group. 
After 4.5 months of no practice, however, the two 
groups were again equal; the practice group had en¬ 
tirely lost its advantage. After 3.5 more months with¬ 
out practice, when both groups were given 22 days of 
intensive training, the two groups were still approxi- 
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mately equal. Thus no permanent effects of the 78 
days of practice could be found. Gates and Taylor 
interpreted these facts to mean that improvement from 
specific practice was due to the acquisition of special 
and subtle techniques or adjustments which were un¬ 
stable and transitory. Their tapping experiment (10) 
showed that after an initial rapid gain improvement 
during the practice period was slow and steady. 
Though the control group was inferior to the practice 
group at the end of the practice period, 10 days of 
practice resulted in making the two groups equal. Six 
months later both groups were found to be substantially 
equal. On the basis of these facts, improvement was 
attributed to the steady growth of the neural and other 
meclianisms concerned, plus the acquisition of working 
methods. 

Gescll and Thompson (14) emphasized the import¬ 
ance of the method of co-ttvin control for studying the 
effect of practice on developing behavior patterns. 
Their results pointed consistently to the importance 
of maturational factors in the determination of infant 
behavior pattern. The climbing performance of 
Twin G at S5 weeks was far superior to the climbing 
performance of Twin T at 52 weeks even though Twin 
7' had been trained seven weeks earlier and three times 
longer. In cube behavior, at the end of the training 
period for Twin T it was impossible to demonstrate 
any significant influence of the training. Strayer (30), 
using co-twin control on Twins T and C in early and 
deferred language practice, showed that the deferred 
practice was more effective. Follow-up contact after 
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a period of three months, however, indicated that the 
differences were disappearin/j if not entirely gone. 

Goodcnouglj and Brian (16) tested the development 
of skill in throwing rings over a post. Three groups 
of preschool children were used. Group A, which 
had received no instruction during practice, pnigressed 
11,5 score points in comparison with 17.5 for Gnnip B, 
which had rcccivetl some instruction, and 42.5 for 
Group C, winch had received thorough instruction. 
This study indicates tlic necessity for coiurolling factors 
concerned with the type of practice or training. 

In the development of motor coordination in chil¬ 
dren as tneasurod hy the moving-target test, Hicks (19) 
found that both practice and control groups made gains 
in average score from the initial to the liiial tests, hut 
that difference in gains was not significant. In a par¬ 
allel study (20) the same children were given strength, 
perforation, and tracing-path tests once during the 
period when the initial target tests were given, and 
again when the final target tests were given, approx¬ 
imately three months later. On the strengili and 
perforation tests the increases in skill witliout specific 
practice as shown hy the i'e.sts were comparable to in¬ 
creases on the target test either with or without specific 
practice, while on the tracing test slight l<)sses were 
found. The results of both studies were interpreted to 
mean that improvement in skill probnhiy resulted from 
the operation of factors such as structural maturation 
and general practice. Hicks and Ralph (21) found 
in their maze test that practice did not result in sig¬ 
nificantly greater skill. The large increase in skill in 
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both groups could again be attributed mainly to struc¬ 
tural maturation and general practice. 

The experiment by Jersild and Bienstocic (24) indi¬ 
cated that children’s performances in reproducing 
pitch and interval could be much improved through 
training. They suggest that musical training at the 
age of three could be undertaken with promising re¬ 
sults. Jersild (23), in a further study on the ability 
to sing tones and intervals, found that not only did the 
practiced children make a decided gain over the con¬ 
trols but they retained this favorable position on re¬ 
tests four months later. Jersild observes that the gains 
were made by learning new tones and intervals. This 
experiment on music was part of a larger investigation. 
In the experiments on color naming, free association, 
strength of grip, strength of back, and tapping, the 
practiced children showed some advantage over the 
controls at the end of training. This ranged from a 
small advantage in tapping, vital capacity, strength of 
back, and free association which was entirely gone 
three months later, to a greater advantage in color 
naming and strength of grip. At the end of three 
months the practice group no longer maintained signi¬ 
ficant advantage in color naming but did retain its ad¬ 
vantage in strength of grip. This difference dropped 
out on retesting seven and a half months after training 
had ceased. Jersild states that practice apparently 
did not bring about changes beyond the limits deter¬ 
mined by the child’s degree of maturity. 

Hilgard (22), training in the skills of buttoning, 
cutting, and climbing, found that after twelve weeks of 
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practice the pracilcc ^r^up exceeded the performance 
of the control ^^roup on nil llie tests, but one week of 
practice by the control group was sufikient to bring the 
scores of the control and practice groups to similar 
levels. The rapid relative gains of ilie control group 
were interpreted to mean that factors other than speci¬ 
fic training contributed to the development of these 
three skills, factors which may be accounted for partly 
by maturation and partly by incidental practice in re¬ 
lated skills. Evidence from the learning curves of the 
practice group in buttoning and climbing sliowed that 
improvement was more rapid in the latter part of the 
training period, consistent with the accelerated learning 
of tlic control group at the end of the experiment. 

In a very suggestive c.xpcriincnt, Burtt (2) found 
that original Greek selections which were read daily 
to a child between 15 months and 3 years of age were 
recalled at the age of years in fewer repetitions 
than similar new material in Greek. The new ma¬ 
teria! required 435 repetitions per selection; the ma¬ 
terial presented in infancy and early cluldhood re¬ 
quired 317. These data must be given serious consid¬ 
eration because of their educational implications. 
Measurcmeiu at various ages after an experiment 
would appear important. 

Mattson (28) investigated the relation between level 
of complexity in skill and efTcctivcness of practice on 
retention. She found that, if the siiuation was simple, 
a few trials to adjust the individual to a particular situ¬ 
ation plus an interval of time were necessary to achieve 
skill; if the situation was complex, considerable spcci- 
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fic practice plus a given maturational level was neces¬ 
sary. Loss Of gain after a period of non-practice was 
related to the level of performance at the interruption of 
learning. Rest periods during early stages, when im¬ 
provement was more rapid, resulted in slight changes 
either of gain or loss. Rest periods later, when the 
curve was flattening, resulted in relatively greater loss 
in skill. Forgetting did not proceed more rapidly on 
complex than on simple levels over a 60-day period. 

The accumulation of data in the above studies is con¬ 
tributing to a more adequate sampling of the effect 
of practice on a variety of performances. Interrela¬ 
tionships gradually become clearer. For example, a 
single performance has been studied at different age 
levels; we now have data on tapping from Jersild 
(23) on children aged 2-3 years and from Gates and 
Taylor (10) on children aged 4-6 years. Within a 
given age range, more performances are being sub: 
jected to experimentation; on the age range from 2-3 
years we have had experiments by different investiga¬ 
tors on maze behavior, strength of back, tapping, musi¬ 
cal pitch and interval, cutting, buttoning, and climb¬ 
ing. Some of the differences in findings are attribu¬ 
table to differences in specific methods used. It be¬ 
comes increasingly possible to account for these dif¬ 
ferences as the field is explored more thoroughly. The 
present experiment is an attempt to further the analysis 
of the problem. 



II 

GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


In order to test further the influence of controlled 
practice on the development of behavior, a pair of 
identical twins was clioscn for study. It seemed of 
interest to continue the use of the method of co-twin 
control at a more advanced tlevclopniciual level. 
Longer exposure to general environmental conditions 
might have produced di/Tcrcnccs hciwee/t the twins 
whicii would invalidate the method for use with older 
children. 

Twins T and C, aged 4^^^ years, were available for 
study at the Clinic of Child Development. This is 
the pair of identical twins used by Gcsell and I'liomp- 
son (14) when they were between the ages of 46 and 54 
weeks in the study of climbing and cube behavior; by 
Straycr (30) between the ages of B4 ami 93 weeks in 
her study of language development; by Partridge'* 
between the ages of 27 and 36 months in an investiga¬ 
tion of drawing and language; and by Gcsell, I'homp- 
son, and Lytle (33) between the ages of 43 and 49 
months in a study of the control of attention. The 
twins have been observed periodically at the Clinic of 
Child Dcvelopnient from the age of 6 weeks. 'Die 
present experiment extended over tlic period of a year, 
from January, 1932, to January, 1933, when the twins 
were 54-66 months of age. 

From the many performances wliich might liave 
been selected for investigation, certain ones appeared 
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to have a more strategic relationship to other investiga¬ 
tions. In order to compare the co-twin control 
method with a study using a large number of children, 
tJje cUgh-meinory test was chosen. This had been used 
by Gates and Taylor (9) on children of similar age. 
An object-memory test was added for the purpose of 
sampling another mnemonic function. That each 
child might serve as both practice and control subject 
throughout the experiment, a set of performances quite 
removed from memory were chosen. The test of cut¬ 
ting made possible a comparison with the group study 
previously reported by the author (22). Walking- 
boards of various sizes (I, 2S) provided a motor test 
graded in difficulty. The ring-toss, as suggested by 
General Scheme of Experiment 
C onsecutive pciiocla 

Jan,, 1932 to Jan., 1933 Procedure 

Twins aged 54-66 

months Twin T Twin 0 


1. 

4 weeks (initial 

Tested twice: 

Tested twice: 


test) 

qH items. 

nil items, 

2. 

8 weeks 

Practice: walking- 

Practice: digit- and 



boards and ring-toss. 

object-memory, 




cutting. 

3. 

4 weeks (first rc- 

Tested twice: 

Tested twice: 


test) 

all items. 

all items. 

4- 

8 weeks 

Practice: digit- 

Practice: walking- 



and object- 

boards and ring- 



memory, cuitlng. 

toss. 

5. 

4 weeks (second rc- 

Tested twice: 

Tested twice: 


test) 

alE items. 

all items. 

6. 

12 weeks (third re- 

No practice. 

No practice. Tested 


test) 

Tested twice on 

twice on all items 



aJJ items ot end. 

at end. 

7. 

12 wcek8( fourth re- 

No practice- 

No practice. Tested 


icsi) 

Tested twice on 

twice on all items at 



all items at end. 

end. 


Motor itcniH: cutting, ring-toss, walking-board. 

Metttory items; Oli/cct-niemory, digit-memory, 

IVnctice occinred ilircc timw si week during ihe practice periods. 
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Goodcnough and Brian (16), furnished performances 
differing in the pcrceptuomntor coordinalinns in¬ 
volved, Under ihc proposed experimental set-up of 
reversed practice and control, both lwin,s could be 
trained at once so that cooperation and confidence in 
the experimenter, attention to the experimental situa¬ 
tion, and similar factors might be controlled, 

The experiment departed from the general plan of 
previous experiments by using each twin both as prac¬ 
tices and as control in the memory and motor items 
throughout the experiment. The general scheme is 
indicated in the accompanying schedule. 

Test periods were the same for both children, while 
practice periods 2 and 4 constituted reversals of prac¬ 
tice and control. Periods 6 and 7 served to show the 
influence which previous special practice may have 
exerted as well as to check the similarity or dissimilar¬ 
ity of growth unhampered by immediate special prac¬ 
tice in tlic same two children. 



Ill 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SUBJECTS 

That subjects T and C were highly similar twins 
has been established by previous work carried on at 
the Clinic of Child Development (12, 14, 30). At 
the beginning of this experiment, when the twins were 
54 months of age, they were tested in a number of ways 
in an effort to find similarities and differences which 
might affect the experiment. 

Physically, the children resembled each other to a 
marked degree. For example, during the initial de¬ 
velopmental examination, T, a little restless, turned to 
the curtain at the head of the crib, Pulling it aside, 
she looked into a mirror exposed there and said, "C 
is in there. She is standing right over there.” At this 
point the examiner replaced the curtain. Later, while 
undressing, T again turned back the curtain, saw her 
mirror image, and exclaimed, “There is G; she is un¬ 
dressing too.” Then T looked in back of the mirror, 
in front of it, felt of it, and finally said, "Why, that 
isn't G at all. It's a mirror.” Since G did not exhibit 
the same spontaneous curiosity regarding the curtain, 
the examiner suggested that site pull it back. G com¬ 
plied and smiled. To the examiner’s question, “Who 
is it?” she replied, "T.” The examiner then asked, 
"Where is she?” and C answered, "In there.” When 
pressed further, G decided that it was not her twin but 
herself. All physical measurements at this time 
showed m.arkcd similarities. 
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On the mental examinatinn the twins received simi¬ 
lar ratings: Stanford-Binet (32) MA for T was 48 
months; for C, SO mnnlhs. The general rating on the 
C. C. D. developmental schedule (11) was practically 
the same. On the (Joodent»iigIi drawing test (15) 7’ 
scored an MA of 60 months; G, one of 54 months. In 
regard to vocabulary, T and G’ rcccivcti the same score 
of 48 months on the Van Alsiyne test (34), while on the 
Merrill-Palmcr action agent test (3!) 7”s rating was 
placed between 30-41 moruhs, wldle G’'s was 30 months. 
The difTcrenecs in MA seem not to he significant. 
When the individual responses were compared, 7”s 
were superior in some ways to G's, while in others G’s 
were superior to T\ During the examination it was 
noted that G was less talkative, evinced more interest 
in fine motor coordination, and was more restrained 
than her twin.*'' 

Additional tests related to the activities of the main 
study were given: in handedness and manual speed, be¬ 
cause of their importance in culling and ring-toss; in 
footedness, because this constituted a possible factor in 
skill on the walking-hoards; in memory, so chat an ade¬ 
quate sampling of similarities and difTcrcnces might be 
obtained before using certain memory functions for in¬ 
tensive study; and, finally, in perseveration, as an aid 
in personality diagnosis. In handedness, using tests 
described by Haefner (18) and Gates (8), very little 

*Jones and Wilson (26) cominrnt dint a slight divorncntc in 
Btrilcinuly smiilar twins Is apt K) .stand in marlcnj jrliol. 'Diis is the 
ease in differoiKCs noicd liciwctn 'IVins T and (' {(»r lliey were 
markedly alike even in these cliaracteiistics. 
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difference appeared; T and G preferred the right hand 
in all performances with the exception that T clasped a 
broom with her left hand on top. Using Cuff’s test 
for footedness (S), it was found that both children 
kicked four times as often with the right foot as with 
the left. On the manual speed tapping tests (17) T 
maintained a consistently slower tempo; an average 
of 22.1% fewer taps for the four situations of right 
bimanual, right unimanual, left bimanual, and left uni- 
manual. 

On memory tests of the Stanford-Binet, T and C had 
done equally well in digits, getting 4 digits correct in 
one of three trials; memory for sentences gave C a 
slight superiority at year 4 where she scored 1 to T's 
Yz point. The Knox cube test of rote memory brought 
out a personality difference rather than a reliable score 
difference between the twins, for, although T gave a 
good performance, G did not direct her attention for 
any length of time toward the task, preferring to play 
with the blocks themselves. Using the technique de¬ 
veloped by Foster (7) in testing memory for stories, 
it was possible to obtain simultaneous performances in 
a memory function. Trials were spaced at two- and 
thrcc-day intervals. The results, interesting in refer¬ 
ence to the memory experiment proper, show that in 
this function simultaneous practice resulted in similar 
performance. The data are presented in Table 2. 

A modified battery of perseveration tests (6) was 
given to the twins at the beginning of the experimental 
period, at the end of intensive training periods in June, 
and again as a check in October. The persevsrative 
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T AND C: Memory for a Story 
"The Dog ami the Kittens” 

Triah 

T 

C 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Ifi 

IS 

3 

id 

31 

4 

il 

37 

5 

47 

S4 

6 

AS 

01 

7 

7J 

72 

8 

71 

(j7 


function, whicli is defined by Cuslunji; as tlic ability to 
remain at a more or less routine task, sucit as dropping 
marbles into a can through a hole in the lop, was con¬ 
sistently different in the two children on the January 
and June examinations. T remained at each of the 
eight situations longer llian C, and her total time spent 
on the toys was twice as much.* This conlinncd a gen¬ 
eral impression that T’s auention to a task was apt to 
be longer than her sister’s. On the October examina¬ 
tion, however, the children were practically equal in 
total time; T spent a little less time than on previous 
examinations, but 6' increased her time greatly and in 
certain situations spent longer ilian T. In view of the 
January data at the start of the experiment, it seemed 
important to plan practice periods which would be 
short enough to interest each child for the total period. 
Consequently, the number of trials on each test was 
limited to a number which seemed to produce maxi¬ 
mum effort on the part of each child for the duration of 
the period. 

■‘Tile cfTect of praclicR on sitteniional faclors wliicli iiUMilvcil tlic 
training of Twin T from the age of 27 muntliH to 36 months ( 33 ) 
nmy lie evident in these tests. 
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The twins were markedly similar in the majority of 
initial tests in the main study. On digit-memory, ob¬ 
ject-memory, ring-toss, and walking-boards of 2 and 4 
centimeters, scored in terms of errors, the similarity 
was pronounced. Slight differences were evident in 
the number of deviations made in cutting. A decided 
difference appeared in the error score for the walking- 
board of 6 centimeters. 



IV 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDlJREvS, 
MATERIALS, AND SCORING DEVICES 

A. G i::x VMM. P luici-n okes 

Except for minor colds, neither twin was ill through¬ 
out the experimental period with the result that test 
and practices came exactly as scliedulcd, 'Fuesday, 
Tluirstlay, and Saturday in tlic morning between the 
hours of 9:0l) and \ 1:0l). When both motor and mem¬ 
ory items were presented to each chiU! as tests, T and 
C were given them on successive days. Practice 
periods spaced at the same intervals for both children, 
three times a week for eight weeks, totaled twenty-four 
in each part of the experiment. Inasmuch as pro¬ 
cedures, techniques, and number of trials were identi¬ 
cal in the tost and practice periods, it was possible to 
construct curves of [earning or mcmori/.uiion from 
averages of the practice trials for each week. Here it 
should be noted that each average test score was based 
on the results of tw«) test periods given during a four- 
week interval while each week's average practice score 
represents three day's work within tltc week. 

To control the cfTcct of fatigue and to show no pre¬ 
ference to cither twin, the children took turns going 
first with the examiner. Wlulc one twin received 
practice, the other played wilh t(*y8 unrelated to tlie 
experiment in die waiting-mom under the supervision 
of a secretary. 

Practices and tests always took place in the same 

[.^14] 
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room. Full instructions were given to a subject before 
starting each test. After the first test periods, however, 
it would have been strained to repeat all instructions 
verbatim as the children became entirely familiar with 
the procedure. Consequently, brief directions soon 
took the place of the first longer ones. The emphasis 
was to have every situation as natural as possible. No 
coaching was attempted because of the difficulty of 
measuring the amount at any given time or estimating 
its influence at a particular part of the learning process. 
Since Goodenough and Brian (16) have shown that 
the degree of instruction probably influences the de¬ 
velopment of a specific skill, it seemed better to keep 
such a variable factor controlled as much as possible. 
When a child had performed creditably, the experi¬ 
menter would comment, “Good,” “Good work,” “That 
was well done," and, in general, share the child’s pleas¬ 
ure of achievement. If, on the other hand, there were 
difficulties, the experimenter would say, “I think you 
can do better this time,” let’s see how well you 
can do it,” “Do your best.” Whenever reminders 
seemed to be needed, parts of the original instructions 
were repeated. 

It was easy to establish a friendly and playful rela¬ 
tion with both children. Cooperation proved excel¬ 
lent from the start. Activities for each morning were 
treated as games to be taken as a matter of course, Or¬ 
der of tests depended both on the child and on the ex¬ 
perimenter. It seemed more important to foster de¬ 
sire for active participation on the part of the child 
than to adhere to a rigid order of tests where one test 
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always came /irst and the others in their exact places. 
The child was permitted to choose the test, but by 
means of suggestion the expcrimciucr was able to modi¬ 
fy choices so that there was approximately equal order 
for the different activities during the practice periods. 
In test periods, the order of presentation was identical 
for each child. After all experimental sessions, there 
Avas a short period before returning to the other twin 
when the child could choose a toy for play from a num¬ 
ber of toys not in any way associated with the test ma¬ 
terials. This procedure added variety to each morn¬ 
ing’s experience. Numerous little routine games, such 
as surprising the other twin, saying "boom” on steps, or 
treating benches like horses, not only added zest to the 
experimental life but greatly increased ilie comrade¬ 
ship of subjects and experimenter. 

B. Testing the Auility Att'ainf.i) ik 

J'OK DKi-ITS 

Cards, each with nine series of digits, constituted the 
material for this test. Three of the scries consisted of 
3-cligLt combinations, three of 4-digit combinations, and 
three of 5-digit combinations. Tltesc performances 
are located on the Stanford-Binct test at years 3, 4, and 
7, respectively. Procedure and directions were simi¬ 
lar to those on the Stanford-Binct. First the child was 
presented orally with the 3 digits, then 4, and finally 
5. If slie succeeded on the first trial witli three digits, 
the cxpcrimeittcr immediately gave the 4-digit scries. 
Mere all iltrec trials were given regardless of failure 
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or success. Finally, came the series of 5 digits; two 
trials on these generally sufficed because of attention 
and fatigue factors. 

To eliminate verbatim learning of any particular 
serieSj six cards with varying combinations of digits 
were employed. General rules for the construction of 
test material were followed. By using six different 
cards of digits the same sequence of numbers occurred 
once every two weeks, or four times during the practice 
period, At test periods when both children were given 
the digit test, the same list of digits was presented to 
each of them, 

If the child wished to sit at the small table she could 
do so; on the other hand, if she wished to stand near 
the wall, that was permitted. The only set require¬ 
ment was that the child should be quiet with attention 
focused on the experimenter. Both children like the 
game of standing in a corner of the room, moving to 
a new corner with each success, and finally standing 
next to E for the last numbers. Then a twin some¬ 
times would have E stand in the corners while she 
looked very seriously at the card to “read” the numbers 
for repetition. Occasionally interest flagged some¬ 
what, but effort was consistently good. The test did 
arouse an interest in numbers and number sequences 
evident in other situations. 

It was found that to score the results according to 
the Stanford-Binet method ignored all but gross steps 
in improvement, for various degrees of ability ap¬ 
peared at each level. Sometimes on the 4-digit num¬ 
bers all of the digits were given correctly though not 
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in the right sequence. Reversals were (airly numer¬ 
ous. Tlie addition o( an extra digit to an otherwise 
correct series frequently occurred. Consequently, a 
system of progressive values for pcrforniaiicc was con¬ 
sidered advisahle. 

I'etfoiiTiBiKc Score Itt pninu 

i 111^118 itt correct fflctjwcncc ) 

4 of 4 (liKiO corrcri (with sddiiittnf ur 2 

4 lUKits in correct scfiurtxc J 

5 of 5 tliRil* cnffcti (with Arldilioni or tranKpoiiii'ion*)) 4 

S iligiis in correct ^rquence $ 

The three best performances for each day were 
counted. A week's practice score consisted of an aver¬ 
age of the three best performances on each of three 
days. Test scores included only tlic three best per¬ 
formances on each of two days. 

C. Testing tmk Ahii.ity AttainI'T) in Mi-.morv 

FOR OtIJI-CTS 

Since previous work on object-memory tests for chil¬ 
dren ofTcred little in the way of models, n test known 
to the children as the "toy game" was constructed. It 
was admittedly an exploratory project whiclt offered 
possibilities of testing factors in menKiry other than the 
purely verbal. It also had the advantage of maintain¬ 
ing the children’s interest. In spite of certain inade¬ 
quacies, such as equating the objects for diflicuity, re¬ 
sults on the basis of the scoring method finally adopted 
wore comparable with results on other memory ma¬ 
terial. 

Forty-live objects which the cluldren were able to 
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name on sight before the experiment began were chosen 
for use. 

Objbct-Mbwory Test 
Position of objects 


1. 

carringc 

10. 

hat( 

19. 

matches 

28. 

house 

37. 

ring 

2. 

reiinies 

tt. 

letter 

20. 

key 

29. 

hclkf. 

38. 

shoe 

3. 

bcAtls 

12. 

trie 

2t. 

laces 

30. 

pencil 

39. 

string 

<V. 

Bcissora 

13, 

book 

22. 

iron 

31. 

man 

40. 

horse 

S. 

clodieapinB I'V. 

trnp 

23. 

comb 

32. 

blocks 

41, 

button 

6. 

bird 

15. 

flcinp 

2+. 

pipe 

13. 

cup 

42. 

pocketbook 

7. 

(ulnssea 

16. 

cbnlr 

25. 

nickels 

3-^. 

dog 

43. 

bell 

8. 

spoon 

17. 

pins 

26. 

auto 

35. 

clock 

44. 

brush 

9. 

mirror 

18. 

Airplane 

27. 

knife 

36. 

bed 

45. 

paper 


Any desired combination of toys could be transferred 
quickly from a cabinet to the small table behind a 
screen ready for presentation. The child was seated 
at the table opposite E, who said, “Now I am going to 
show you some toys, one at a time, and I want you to 
remember what they arc so you can tell me afterwards. 
Watch carefully. I’ll nod my head when it’s time for 
you to tell me.” The toys were then presented in suc¬ 
cession for an exposure time of approximately two sec¬ 
onds apiece. Each was removed before the next ap¬ 
peared. As soon as the last toy was removed, E gave 
the signal for recall. First, two toys were presented. 
If the child recalled those correctly, three were pre¬ 
sented, If these were correct, then four were given. 
Only a few times were five objects tried because seldom 
was there success in naming four. In case the three 
objects were incorrect, this same number, though not 
the same objects, was presented again. There were 
no more than two trials at each level. On missing the 
secojul trial, the next lower level was presented, and so 
on, until the child was successful. After the first tests, 
the starting-point became the highest score which the 
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child had been able to achieve in the preceding practice 
and continued from that point either up or down in the 
manner described above. Presentations for the day 
usually totalled five. The child saw cacit object about 
once a week; methods of choice were variable enough, 
however, that the object did not appear in the same 
constellation more than twice during the practice ses¬ 
sions. 

Cooperation was good. Iktwcen presentations, 
while E was arranging the next scries entirely out of 
sight, the subject could close her eyes, lay her head on 
the table, or run over to the corner until E announced 
it was time to come back. It was noted that this pro¬ 
cedure which depended on the desire of ilic cliild very 
well took care of any natural rcsiivcncss. 

After the dilTercnt methods for scoring this test had 
been tried, the following system which gave credit for 
fine gradations of improvement Avas adopted. 

I'erfofmflncc 

2 of 2 objecu 

2 " 3 " 

3 .1 3 M 

3 " 4 » 

4 I’ 4 " 

An average of the two highest performances consti¬ 
tuted the score for the day. By averaging three of 
these daily scores, the score for the week was found. 
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D, Testing the Skill Attained in Tpirowing 
Rings over a Post 

The ring-throw game proved popular with both 
children. In this test® the child stood 5^ feet from a 
green post, inches high and 1 inch thick, set in a 12- 
by-lS-inch white platform, also 1 inch thick. This 
platform in turn was placed on green linoleum with 
two concentric circles drawn in black as an aid in scor¬ 
ing the quality of performance. The first circle was 
12 inches, and the second 24* inches, from the post. 
Instructions were given when the child was standing 
at the proper line, "You see the post, don’t you? The 
game is to throw the ring over the post so that it goes 
on. Do you understand? Throw carefully and try to 
make it go over the post. Keep your eye on the post." , 
Each twin gave evidence of understanding the game 
immediately. No instruction or assistance was offered 
in the course of the practice or test periods, which con¬ 
sisted of 20 throws, 5 at a time, before picking up the 
rings to repeat. Each child held the rings over her left 
arm and threw with the right hand. At the end of the 
first ten throws, E often allowed the child to change 
places with her, i.e.. Twin T or C recorded E’s perfor¬ 
mance of 5 ring throws. This technique gave the chil¬ 
dren a short rest period and, in addition, it added much 
to the enjoyment of the subiects for they loved to as¬ 
sume E’s position and prerogatives. Often, in all 
seriousness, they would give the e.vact instructions for 

“The of G(lCHlcn()ll^;h and Brian were used. For a 

nunc detailed description, ilu! reuder is icfcvrcd to their study. 
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her to follow; in case things were going badly they nd- 
monished in E’s best manner “Keep your eyes on the 
post.” 

By using a mimeographed diagram it was possible 
to record the approximate spot where each ring fell. 
Numerous scoring devices were tried. It was found 
that the all-or-nonc method of counting only the ringers 
did injustice to the total day's performance by omitting 
consideration of much of the data.® Consc(|ucntly a 
point system was worked out: 


r'crfotniince 

Sr«re in poinii 

Ringer 

J 

Wiibfn }2<{nch circle 

2 

M 24.. '* •' 

1 

dfljondW- " 

0 


Each week's score represents the average of 60 
throws computed in the manner just described. One 
day of each week of the practice series a child was ah 
lowed 5 extra throws if she asked for them; it is sig¬ 
nificant of the sustained interest that neither child 
missed these a single week. 

Since in the initial tests and during tlic first week of 
practice, the final landing-spot, and not the place where 
the ring first touched, was recorded, it was necessary 
to calculate these first scores. For T it seemed fair to 
accord her the same scores attained in the second week 

^Goodenough nnd Hn'an, using 20 children ilividcd intu .'1 groups, 
decided that ringers nionc consuiutcd the best jicoring irirtlu/d. Ii'-x* 
&min.'ttiun of their table shows that the nnun of vnhic from child 
to child witliiii their tlircc groups so wide tluit comparisons of 
individual cliildrcn on this scoring would be mraniiigkss. 
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of practice though these may easily have been too 
high. The difference between T and G is in the same 
ratio as their difference in the last retest. 

Testing the Skill Attained in Cutting 

To secure a measure of the child’s performance and 
progress, graph paper was used as test material. On 
an 83 ^-by-l 1 sheet of 10-to-the-inch cross-section paper, 
two parallel vertical red lines, 6 inches high, were con¬ 
nected at tlic top by a S-inch horizontal red line. On 
a second sheet of the same size a 10-inch red line, 
starting 3 inches down one side, was drawn across the 
page almost to the opposite corner where it turned at 
a 4S* angle and proceeded straight for 7 inches. 

The task on these sheets was designed to test fine 
motor coordination necessary to stay on a line. Scor¬ 
ing was simple. It consisted of counting the number 
of cross-scction squares or fractions of squares between 
the red line and the cutting. Deviations for the two 
materials were averaged to give a daily score, The 
score for the week was determined by averaging these 
daily scores. 

A second part of the cutting experiment was de¬ 
signed to test the degree of error involved in cutting 
corncis. At this age it is sometimes difficult for the 
child to stop the scissors at exactly the right place in 
order to make the turn; either she stops short or goes 
beyond. Material for the test was a half sheet of the 
graph paper on which was drawn a series of 1-inch 
red stair steps. To score, one had only to count the 
numbers of thrce-millimcter squares or fractions of 
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them above or below the lurning-point of the reel line. 
For a weekly score the performances for three days 
were averaged. 

As the experimenter indicated llic starting-point, the 
child was told to cut as carefully as possible along the 
lines. On the stair steps, it was explained that special 
care would be necessary at the corners in order to stay 
on the red line. After the children became familiar 
with the material they were allowed to choose which 
drawing was to be cut first. Sometimes they guessed 
which one the experimenter held hidden for tlie next 
presentation. 

At the end of each testing, K had the child show her 
the places which were best done. In this way attention 
was focused on the kind of performance which was 
considered desirable. The children adopted various 
names for the drawings. The figure with parallel lines 
was usually a house. After culling a doorway the 
house could be made to stand up, Sometimes windows 
were drawn, and various decorations added. Tlic sec¬ 
ond figure became a wall or sidewalk while the stair¬ 
step figure most frequently was called a church. Both 
children liked to draw the people who lived in the 
house, passed on the walk, and attended the church. 

F. Testing the Skill ArrAiNi-i) on the 
WALK lNG-BtlAEDS 

This test involved the use of tiiree walkiiig-lioards, 
2, 4, and 6 centimeters in widili, 250 ccntimctciii in 
length, and 10 centimeters in Iieiglit from the floor. 
At each end of tiie board a small square pliuforin made 
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it jiossible for the child to stand flush with the board 
ready to start; it also enabled her to balance both feet 
at the end before jumping down. As the child stood 
on the small platform ready to start, the experimenter 
said, "Sec this board. I want you to walk on top of 
it way to the end. If you step off, step right back on 
again at the same place and keep on going until you 
get to the end. Do you understand? . . . . Ready, go.” 
Time was taken from the second the child’s first foot 
touched the board until both feet were placed on the 
platform at the other end. Board 6 was always given 
first, then board 4, and finally board 2, with three trials 
on each board before the next was introduced. For 
each trial, errors as well as time were noted. Since 
each board was given 3 times a day with practice 
periods spaced 3 times a week, performance for a week 
consisted of the average of 9 trials on each board. In 
plotting the learning curve for the eight weeks of prac¬ 
tice, each of the eight points therefore represents 9 
trials either in terms of time or errors. During the 
four-week intervals when testing alone took place 
cacli point is based on 2 tests of 3 trials per board, or a 
total of 6 trials. 

In view of recent experimentation by Courtney and 
Johnson (4) on the difference in emotional response of 
children to ilie walking-boards and the effect of this fac¬ 
tor mi performance, it may be noted that each twin had 
the very healthy attitude of try-and-try-again with no 
signs of fear at any time. Comments by the children in 
reference to their experience on the walking-boards give 
a picture of enjoyment and cooperation for practically 
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every session. To get some objective measure of this 
interest during the practice period an extra trial per 
week on each board was granted upon request of the 
child. During the eight weeks T asked for all 8 extra 
opportunities on board 6 as well as on board +, but only 
6 on board 2, G had 7 on board 6, 7 on board 4, and S 
on board 2; since she had neglected to ask during the 
first practice week her total number automatically was 
lowered. These figures do indicate how spontaneous 
interest persisted to the end. 

Proficiencies attained on all tests arc summarized in 
Table 3. 
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PREvSENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF 
RESULTS 

//. Digit-Memory 

Results of test sessions anti practice periods arc pre¬ 
sented graphically in Figure 1. On the initial tests in 
January a slight unreliable superiority for C is evi¬ 
dent. Practice for eight weeks increases this superi- 



FIGURE 1 

DuaT*I^li;MORY 


ority until on Retest I in April, G has risen from 1.3 to 
3 points while T lias remained at the initial test level 
of 1 point. As soon as T is subjected to intensive prac¬ 
tice, however, she immediately improves until she 
totals 3.7 points on Rctcsi II in June. Reference to 
the scoring system will show a score of I to mean 3 
digits, a score of 1.3 to mean 3 plus digits and the final 
scores of 3 and 3.7 being 4 and 5 digits, respectively. 
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On the Sianford-Binct test, a score of a rliijiis is ii 3- 
ycar performance, + digits a 4-ycar, ami 5 digits a 7- 
year performance. Hence the uiuil improvement dur¬ 
ing tlie second practice period of H ^vceks corresponds 
to 1 ) 4-ycar gain an the Stanfnrd-Binct. 

As a result of Ts practice during the second period, 
T and G Jiavc reversed the positions which they lidd 
on the Retest I; the practice curve and the non-practicc 
curve have cut across each other. Not only has 7' 
greatly improved hut C, with no practice, has been un¬ 
able to maintain the position which she gained as a 
result of intensive practice. In September, after a 
tbrec-monili, interim of non-practicc, both children give 
almost identical performances. With the cessation of 
practice, T has shown the decline in performance 
which G exhibited under the same circumstances, so 
that the performances arc as similar as on the initial 
tests. The final check in December continues and con¬ 
firms the September results. 

In a comparison of the two practice periods it is 
evident that, though T and C started with approxi¬ 
mately the same performance, the curves of memoriza¬ 
tion show certain distinct characteristics. Most 
outstanding is the plateau of G which lasts from the 
third to the sixth week. Analysis indicates highly 
consistent records of success on approximately 2/3 of 
the 4-digit numbers. .Not until the sixtii week, how¬ 
ever, when a rise in the curve is again evident, was C 
successful with a S-digit series, and in cacli of the vwo 
following weeks she gave a 5-digit number correct ex¬ 
cept for sequence, ft would appear lliat the plateau 
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wns maintnincd until G was able to achieve the 5-digit 
scries. 

While C did not attain 5 digits until the sixth week, 
T, whose curve of memorization by contrast seems to 
rise abruptly, was successful on a S-digit series at the 
end of the second week. She achieved two successes 
during the fourth week, one success except for sequence 
in each of the fifth and sixth weeks, three successes in 
the seventh week, of which two were in correct se¬ 
quence, and two entirely correct in the last week. At 
the same time 2' was constantly improving her per¬ 
formance in the 4-digit series until in the seventh and 
eighth weeks she received scores only for performances 
on Or above the 4-ciigit level. 

The early practice of C resulted in an advance of 
1.7 points, while T, who received practice 12 weeks 
later, gained 2.7 points. Handicapped by her inability 
to master 5 digits, G remained on a plateau for several 
weeks. This may have been an individual matter or 
it may actually have been due to a difference in age. 
However, caution should be exercised in attributing 
the greater gain to an added maturity since the results 
hinge on one curve of memorization. 

Tlic results of tliis experiment confirm those of Gates 
and Taylor (9) on the effect of intensive practice on 
ora] digits. They found that after 78 days of prac¬ 
tice during months on mcniory for digits, the 
practice group Iiad gained 2.07 digits, the amount 
gained by the average untrained child in six years ac¬ 
cording 10 the Stanlord-Binct test. The control group 
had gained .7.^, or om*-ihird as much. On the retest 
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months later the ailvaiuagc of llic practice group 
had been entirely lost and the two groups were as near¬ 
ly equal as at the beginning of the study. As an hy¬ 
pothesis, Gates and Taylor suggest that this transitory 
improvement was “wholly in the form of devices, in¬ 
formation, adjustments to the lest conditions, ‘tricks 
of the task.’ " In cctnncction with this hypothesis, the 
grciiier advance of Twin T who received the delayed 
practice may be of significance since both twins were 
given the practice by the same c.xperirncnlcr under 
precisely the same experimental conditions. The 
probability of their developing similar adjustments to 
test conditions is not only great but is borne out by 
observations of the experimental sessions. The greater 
gain of the second twin therefore is important. Its 
interpretation can better be postponed until the im¬ 
provement in other functions has been analyzed. 

B. Object-Mkmokv 

Results obtained on the object-memory test are pre¬ 
sented in Figure 2. The initial scores in January of 
1.2S for C and 1.50 for T indicate similarity. With 
eight weeks of practice, G Improved her performance 
on Retest I in April to 2.0 points, while 7' remained 
exactly the same during this period. Delayed inten¬ 
sive practice for T, however, produced an acceleration 
which culminated in a score of 2.75 on Retest II in 
June. As in the digit series, delayed practice resulted 
in a reversal of the previous retest situation, with C 
now lower than T. On the October retests, after three 
months of non-practicc, the twins again exhibited very 
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FIGURE 2 
Object-Memory 

similar performances. During the interval Ts per¬ 
formance had dropped from its June peak of 2.75 
points to an Oclolicr level of 1.75, a score which also 
prevailed in the December tests. G had steered a 
steady course from her score of 2.0 points on Retest I 
in April after special practice, to 2.25 on retest in June, 
to 2.0 in October, and 2.0 in December. The consis¬ 
tency of these retest scores indicates that the upward 
trends of the practice periods are all the more signifi¬ 
cant, 

Comparison of the practice periods shows curves of 
meoK^rizniion wliich arc Quite different for the two 
children. While luith do about equally well during 
their first week of practice, 7 jumps ahead in the sec¬ 
ond week to a point above C’s fifth week. Greater con- 
sisloncy in memory fur objects, combined with an 
earlier afipearance uf memory for 4objects, constituted 
'/"s superiority, hhc succeeded on 4 objects in her 
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cigluh practice session and repealed this success in 
sessions 10, 12, 1+, 17, 19, 21, and 22. The plateau 
during the fourth and fifth weeks was probably related 
10 the initial abrupt rise. Another plateau in the eighth 
week proved of short duration, since on the retests 
two and a half weeks later considerable improvement 
occurred. In contrast to T$ spurts and plateaus, G 
climbs steadily though slowly to the sixth week. It 
was not until this week in the sixteenth practice session 
that G succeeded on itie 4- objects, with subsequent suc¬ 
cess only in the eighteenth session. Because G did bet¬ 
ter in tiiis sixth week than in cither the seventh or ninth 
weeks of practice, there was reason to believe that 
scores for these weeks might not be typical. Notes 
during the seventh week revealed that at one of the 
sessions, due to a previous hour in another experimen¬ 
tal situation at the clinic, C was tired and inattentive. 
On another day of the same week the molher visited the 
clinic, with the result that both children were noisy 
and restive. In the eighth week, after a period in 
another experiment, a less satisfactory performance 
again followed.’ These facts explain why scores for 
the sixth practice week were higher than scores for 
the seventh and eighth weeks and higher than the re¬ 
test scores in March. No further loss w'as evident 
with the cessation of practice, possibly because the 

n’licsc !>!imc circumsianccR Rtminl lo exert tiuich levs rffcct on 
(linit-mcmory. Observations throuj^hnut ilie rxprriinrnt brar out 
the statement that objcct-meinory rniuires inure viniceiuraiiim aiui 
atlciuion ami is tnorc e.isily allrtini by kilii’ue ibaii the rule task 
uf repeating (iilitits. 
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effect of the practice was already diminished during 
the last quarter of the period. 

Because of the decline in G’s performance before the 
end of practice, no valid comparisons of the total gains 
for the two practice periods are possible, although the 
qualitative analysis above shows an earlier develop¬ 
ment of memory for 4 objects, and points to superior 
performance in the delaycd-practice twin. 

Verbal iz-ation at subvocal levels, of course, could 
not be clccerniincd but it was possible during the pres¬ 
entation of objects to note the extent of visible lip 
movements. G was first seen whispering the names of 
the objects at the ninth practice session, again at the 
tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and eighteenth. T began 
somewhat later, in the fourteenth session, and contin¬ 
ued in the scvcntcenih, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-second. To keep conditions as uniform as pos¬ 
sible when verbal ij?ation was noted, the experimenter 
would comment, "You can wait until you’ve seen all 
the objects to tell me what they are.” Beyond this 
nothing was done to discourage the practice. Certain¬ 
ly, verbalization remained a sporadic occurrence, 
never became a habit. The quality of performance 
with which it was associated was high. 

A comparison of results on digit-memory and object- 
memory necessarily takes into account the difference in 
procedure and methods in the two tests. For example, 
duration of the visual stinuilus was longer for the 
objects than the auiiitory stimulation afforded by the 
digits; length nf interval hciwccn digits is known to 
afTect memori/atitm. Different <iigits were more com- 
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parable for use as units than were the various objects. 
Recognizing many limitations, however, certain broad 
comparisons are possible. One of llic most outstand¬ 
ing of these is the clifTcrcnce in level of performance. 
In digits a series of 3 constituted the basal perform¬ 
ance; a series of 5 in correct sequence constituted the 
best. Objects proved more dinicult. 'I’lie basal per¬ 
formance was a series of 2, and the best was a series of 
4 objects in any sequence. When S objects were given, 
neither child was able to achieve more than 3 of them, 
with the majority of responses under this level Since 
no directions were given for repetition of objects in 
correct sequence, as in the case of digits, sequence in 
objects was not scored. Correct sequence for the 3 
objects composed 30% of C's responses, 37% of 7”s. 
For 4 objects, G did not get either of her two successes 
in correct sequence while T repeated 337o of hers in 
correct forward sequence and 337e in exactly reversed 
sequence. 

Results obtained on memory for stories where both 
children were given simultaneous practice may be 
compared with results obtained on object-memory and 
digit-memory where Twin 7' was given practice three 
months later than Twin G. DifTcrcnccs in the length 
of practice period between the two experiments arc 
recognized. Nevertheless it may be significant that 
simultaneous practice produced marked similarity. 
Each twin was ahead of the other on 3 of the 8 days, 
and on the rest they were alike. In digit-memory, 
clelaycd-practice Twin T lends in 6 of the 8 weeks of 
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practice. In object-memory, deJayed-practice Twin T 
leads in 6 of the H weeks and the scores are tied in the 
other 2 weeks. 

C. Ring-Toss 

A comparison of the learning curve for the ring- 
toss with the memorization curves which have just been 
presented reveals that motor and memory functions 
may behave in characteristic, common ways. Again 
it is evident (Figure 3) that, though T and C were 
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similar in ability on the initial and final tests, special 
practice in the meantime produced considerable ac- 
cclcrnlion. Practice for T over the first 8-wcck period 
resulted in a score of 3S.S on Retest I in April, This 
score was a gain of K.S over the initial test score. While 
(lie control twin in (lie memory experiments main- 
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taincd ihc same level nf pcrfonititnt rKuuual and 
first retest scores, 'I'win 6‘, who was ihe first control 
in the ring-loss, rose frt>iu an initial score of M.2 to 
36 on Retest I. 'Hic difference between T and G, 
therefore, in this first retest was slight. After the sec¬ 
ond 8-wcck period, however, when C was given the 
special practice, she achieved a decided superiority. 
On Retest II in June, which followed her practice, she 
scored 43.S compared with 7‘'s 36.0, As in the memory 
experiment, cessation of special practice meant some 
loss of skill. After the first practice period for T, her 
non-practice curve on its downward swing crossed the 
upward curve of practicing C. After the peak at¬ 
tained with special practice, C also declined in skill 
so that on the retest three months Inter she and T were 
similar in ability. A further retest three months after 
this showed the twins to be maintaining consisieiu rela¬ 
tive positions. 

Because T'$ score for tlie first week of practice had 
to be calculated from partial data, second-week aver¬ 
ages are used for comparison with the eighth-week 
to give an idea of total gains during the respective 
practice periods. We find that both children gained 
similar amounts, 9 points for 7' and B.6 for 6’, It 
may be G’s initial improvement without practice which 
limits her gains during the special period. Probably 
the climb from an upper level of to 44.3 is more 
difficult than that from 29.7 to 38.7. If total gains 
over the initial test scores arc calculated, 7' has gained 
8 .S and C has gained 13.1. \A’hile 7' made her im¬ 
provement by two rapid spurts billowed by plateaus, 
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C gave a flatter, and for the most part positively ac¬ 
celerated, curve. Analysis of the practice sessions 
indicated very little which might account for the in¬ 
dividual character of the curves, except, of course, that 
C started at a higiicr point. The twins used very simi¬ 
lar techniques in throwing, although 7’seemed to throw 
a little faster and higher. 

Twin C, who received tlic delayed practice, scored a 
higher average on all of the eight weeks of practice 
than did Twin 7\ wlio received the early practice. This 
is consistent with the results on digit-memory and ob¬ 
ject-memory, where the twin who received the delayed 
practice gave a superior performance. 

That superiority may be a function of the method of 
scoring finally adopted can be seen by consulting raw 
scores for each of the practice weeks presented in Table 
4. If number of ringers alone had been scored. Twin 
7 '; wlio received the early practice, would have led in 
six of the eight weeks and tied in one of the other 
weeks; Twin C would have been ahead only on the 
last week. From 'Fable 4 it is dear that the average 
number of ringers per week fluctuated around a point; 
no general trend during the practice periods was 
demonstrable. On the other hand, definite tendencies 
toward proficiency with practice are clear in the move¬ 
ment of ring-throws from the outer zones toward the 
central position of the post. This was one reason for 
accepting the zoning method for presentation and more 
detailed discussion. 



TABLE 3 

Summary: Proficiency on Walking-Board, Rinc-Toss, Cutting, 
Object-Memory, and Diqiy-Memqrv Tests 



Ketcst II Retest ni Retest IV 
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'I'AULK 4 

Ring-Toss: Raw Scores duriko Practjcr Periods 
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D. CorriNQ 

It will be noted at once in Figures + and S that cut¬ 
ting presents certain characteristics which differ from 



FIGURE 4 
Straight CurriKo 
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CurnNo Corners 

those in the preceding curves. By choosing a fairly 
well-advanced ability (22, 31), yet one which showed 
great room for improvement on the initial perform¬ 
ance, it was possible to test the nature and stability of 
improvement occurring in conjunction with greater 
maturity. 

Though both children deviated greatly from the 
lines (Figure 4) in the initial tests, improvement was 
exceptionally rapid. From a test score of l59, G, who 
was given practice first, dropped to an average of 100.3 
for the first week of practice, to an average of 41.7 
for the second week, and to a test score of 6.4 by the 
time of Retest I in April. From an initial test score of 
131.5, T, who had received no practice during this 
period, had improved her score to 37,7 at the time 
of Retest 1. By Retest II in June, after eight weeks of 
practice, she scored 27.2. C’s scores on the June, Octo¬ 
ber, and December tests are so similar to her April one 
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lhat the curve here approximates a straight line. T 
also shows no loss of skill on succcciling retests. It 
will be recalled that in digit-memory, object-memory, 
and ring-loss, an interval of no practice was followed 
by a decline in the specific ability. 

Neither 1' nor C loses any of the skill 'tvhich they at- 
(atnesl as a result of the special practice in cntiinif, It 
would appear that practice in a more completely ma¬ 
tured ability is not only economical but has more last¬ 
ing elTccts. 

A comparison of amounts of deviation for T and C 
(Figure 4) shows a marked superiority for T in the 
practice period and on all tests except the first, 'i’his 
difference in scores is a reflection of the difference in 
the approach of each child. Where C cut slowly, care¬ 
fully, and by short mincing steps, T often used llie 
whole length of the scissors on a cut and thus set a 
much faster pace. When both children were timed 
during an October retest, G spent 215” lo 7'’s 97" on llic 
parallel-line structure. C required 195" to '/"s 70" 
on the step-like structure. 

The results for cutting corners arc graphically pre¬ 
sented in Figure 5. While T was consistently better 
than G in terms of deviation (Figure 4), slic does not 
keep this advantage when cutting corners. T's rapidi¬ 
ty, which proved a handicap in terms of deviations, did 
not penalize her here. Though often cutting up to a 
corner with but one incision, lier estimations proved 
very accurate. The same impm-tuiit trends which ap¬ 
peared in connection with cutting scored in terms of 
deviation from a line arc evidoiu in the ability to cut 
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corners; a tremendous initial improvement followed 
by no losses in skill after special practice has ceased. 

ihc form of the curves obtained in this experiment 
may be aniipurcd in a general Avay to the form of the 
cutting curve obtained in a previous group investiga¬ 
tion on younger children by the author (22). Exact 
comparisons are impossible since the units of measure¬ 
ment were adjusted in order to conform to the require¬ 
ments of a younger age group, where some of the 
children could only cut gashes. It will be recalled 
that the age of tlic subjects in the group experiment 
was 2 y 2 years, an average of 2 years younger than the 
twins. The most striking characteristic revealed in a 
comparison of the studies is the contrast in rate of im¬ 
provement. The learning curve of the earlier age 
group simvvs linear and slight negative acceleration 
compared with pronounced negative acceleration evi¬ 
dent in tlic twins. Improvement without practice ap¬ 
peared in both experiments. 

E, Walking-Boards 

Complete data on the three walking-boards are pre¬ 
sented in Table 3. Proficiency in terms of errors is 
given grapliicalJy for boards 2 (centimeters) and 4 
(centimeters) in Figure 6. This figure is not compli¬ 
cated by the inclusion of data from board 6 because 
from the very beginning paucity of errors on this board 
permitted no differentiation with practice. Though 
error and time scores arc clearly related, scoring by 
errors was better because the amount of error connected 
with cacli hoard difTcrentiated it at all times from the 
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Other boards, That is, no overlap in performance 
on the various boards was evident; proficiency on 
board 2 always involved more errors than on board 
4, and proficiency on board 4, in turn, always involved 
more errors than on board 6 . 

Time dilTcrcnccg between boards were more easily 
bridged. Scoring the largest board of 6 centimeters in 
terms of time, however, was preferable to scoring it in 
terms of errors, for there was always room for* im¬ 
provement in the time score. 



FIGURE 6 

Errors on Walking-Hoards 


Performances in terms of error scores on board 2 
(Figure 6 , upper half) will be given detailed con¬ 
sideration. The twins were well matched on initial 
performance. With an initial test score of 7.5 errors, 
T, who receives the practice during (he first eig/u 
weeks, lowers her score to 5.9, making 1 .6 fewer errors. 
T *8 score is .8 error better than that of Q who has also 
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gained during this time. After the second practice 
period, when C has received the practice, she becomes 
more proficient than 7*, so that delayed practice has re¬ 
versed the relative standing which prevailed after the 
first practice period. C's errors as a result of the prac¬ 
tice have dropped from 6.7 to 3.3, or 3.4 fewer errors. 
Not only has the practice twin improved, but T, as the 
control during delayed practice, has bettered her score 
from 5.9 to 3.7, or 2,2 fewer errors, so that the per¬ 
formances of both children are similar in this retest, as 
they arc in the subsequent retests at three-month inter¬ 
vals. 

The irregularity in each practice curve is its most 
striking feature. The increase in errors from the fifth 
to the seventh week for T and from the fourth to the 
sixth week for C are to be accounted for. In order to 
further this analysis the time curves are presented for 
the same board (Figure 7). Examination of these 



FIGURE 7 

Time on ■Wai.kino-Boards 
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lime curves shows that the increase in errors comes 
usually with an increase in iiinc> Notes hv the experi¬ 
menter indicated poorer performances when the chil¬ 
dren were extremely cautious. Though a decrease in 
errors was always associnicd wiili a good time per¬ 
formance, a good time performance did not always 
mean a decrease in errors. 

Attention may he called to the greater gain of the 
delayed twin. During the first practice period '/’ re¬ 
duced iicr errors from 7.5 to 5.9, or 2\%. Since she 
had shown a greater skill during the fifth week than 
in the subsequent weeks of her practice period and re¬ 
test, tliis percentage of improvement may not do entire 
justice to Iter ability, though her maximum gain (in 
the fifth week) was 37%. During the second practice 
period G reduced her errors from 6.7 to 3.3, or 50%. 
This retest score is similar to her best performance dur¬ 
ing the practice period. If average scores for each of 
the practice weeks arc compared for Twins T and G, it 
will be seen that Twin G, who received the delayed 
practice, leads her sister in 6 of the 8 weeks and lies tlic 
score in another week. Thus we sec tlic consistent 
advantage again in favor of the twin who received the 
delayed practice. 

Associated with the gains of the practice twin are 
gains by the control twin, evident at the close of both 
practice periods, During the first period, control G 
makes 62% as much improvement as practiced T, 
while (luring the second period control T makes 65% 
as much as practiced C, Reduction in errors on this 
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test proved relatively stable with very little loss of 
skill taking place within the period of study. 

Board 4 (Figure (k lower half) shows many of the 
characteristics noted in connection with the discussion 
of hoard 2. I’he early practice curve of Twin T, how¬ 
ever, is quite dilTerciu. Reduction by 2 errors between 
initial test and initial practice is the greatest improve¬ 
ment Twin T ever makes. The learning curve for 
the dclaycd-praclice Twin G, on the other hand, bears 
a close resemblance in form to her curve on board 2 
which lias just been discussed. In general, the rela¬ 
tionship which the performances on the boards bear 
to each other in the degree of proficiency for any one 
week is great. Improvement often takes place in the 
same direction on cacli board. For example, rapid 
progrc.s.s during the fourth week of the second practice 
period is evident on both board 2 and board 4. If the 
time curves for the same practice period were available 
tlicy would show an even more striking parallel of 
progress on all boards. Apparently there are general 
factors afTccting all the performances on any given 
day. 

It was liopcd that the various grades of difficulty 
which the walking-hoards presented might give in¬ 
formation regarding the relationship of degree of 
dilliciilly to tlie shape of the learning curve and also 
indicate whctlier degree of difficulty might be related 
to loss or gain after intensive practice had ceased. 
Mattson (2H), it will he recalled, related learning and 
retention to complexity of task as measured by per¬ 
formance on a simple maze, an intermediate maze, 
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and a complex maze. These results suggest a parallel 
comparison of degree of difUculiy on the walking- 
boards. 

Degree of diflicuUy may l>e related to (he amount of 
initial improvement. This is shown by reference to 
the learning curves of Twin T on boards Z and + (Fig¬ 
ure 6). We know by consulting the lime curves for 
boards 6,4, and 2^ as well a$ the error curves for boards 
6 and 4, that Twin T, the first trained, has a charac¬ 
teristic curve of learning that shoots up rapidly during 
the first week of practice and then gains very little in 
subsequent weeks. In spite of this characteristic curve 
on all other items, Twin T on the most dijficuU per¬ 
formance is able to make but slight improvement for 
the first two weeks and, in general, presents quite an 
atypical curve. This evidence may or may not be 
indicative of an underlying principle. Certainly it con¬ 
stitutes an hypothesis well worth considering for fur¬ 
ther experimentation. It was not possible to relate 
loss or gain in proficiency after intensive practice to 
degree of difficulty. 

F, Rkcapituution 

Results of early and delayed practice arc given in 
Table 5. Inspection of this table shows that: 

1. Early practice of 8 weeks resulted in superiority 
for the practiced twin on all lest measures except the 
time score of the largest walking-board, where the 

* children were not well matched in the initial tests. 

2. Delayed practice (12 weeks later) for 8 weeks 
resulted in superiority for the dclaycd-practicc twin in 
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object-memory, digit-memory, ring-toss, errors cm 
boards 2 and and time on board 2. With the excep¬ 
tion of errors cm board 4, these represent performances 
where the degree of improvement still possible is large. 
Delayed practice resulted in similarity of scores for 
praciice and control child on culling corners, on errors 
on board 6, anti time on boards 4 and 6. These arc 
performances which rapidly approximated or were 
already near maximum. In deviations in cutting, an 
individual technique produced consistent variation. 

3. Greater gain by the dclayed-practtcc twin with¬ 
in the practice series was, as a rule, inversely related 
to the gain which that twin had made as a control 
during the early practice series. This is easily under¬ 
standable. In memory for objects and digits, where 
the control made no progress during the early practice 
period, all of the subsequent improvement took place 
npithin the delayed practice period itself. In cutting, 
where the great gain of the first control twin resulted 
in scores near the maximum, it was obviously impos¬ 
sible to improve as much in the delayed as in the early 
period, 

4. We find loss occurring .ifrcr the cessation of the 
early practice series in digit-memory and ring-toss, 
with an ambiguous result in the case of memory for 
objects. Not only did few tests show loss but certain 
of the walking-boards showed a small gain by the time 
of the retests 12 weeks later. After the delayed prac¬ 
tice period, loss was evident in object-memory, digit- 
memory, ring-tosa, time on boards 4 aiui 6, and errtirs 
on board 2. Thus at the end of cacli practice series, 
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with ihc exception of the walking-boards, the same 
tests exhibited a decline. Cutting showed no loss after 
either practice period. 

5. Three and six months after all practice had 
ceased, the performances of the children on ail tests 
were as similar to each other as at the beginning of the 
experiment. 



VI 

INTERPRETATION 

In this type of experimental comparhon of the gen- 
eral developmental and special practice factors which 
influence proficiency, two findings are commonly ad¬ 
vanced in favor of die importance of the more general 
maiurational or developmental factors: (1) that at a 
greater age there is greater improvement with practice, 
and (2) that, in spite of advanced attainment with 
intensive practice, there is a return after cessation of 
practice to the normal age level, Lc., to a performance 
equivalent to that which would have been reached 
without the special practice. These two factors have 
been discussed somewhat in relation to the present 
experiment and to others in the literature. They arc 
of sufficient theoretical interest to be given closer 
scrutiny in order to sec what experimental conditions 
may be effecting alterations in performance. The 
greater improvement with delayed practice will be 
analyzed first; an analysis of behavior after cessation 
of practice follows. 

Delayed Practice vs. Early Practice 

Greater improvement during delayed practice oc¬ 
curred on the following items: digit-memory, object- 
memory, ring-toss, and walking-boards of 2, 4, and 
6 centimeters scored in terms of errors. To what fac¬ 
tors is this greater improvement due? It may be due 
to (1) individual differences, (2) practice, (3) better 

[ 552 ] 
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adjuiimenj to ihc cxpcrtmcnial situation, and (4) ma- 
(uralional ar intrinsic growth factors. 

1. Individual Differences. Watson (35) has criti- 
chcd the method of co-iwin control from the stand¬ 
point that the twin who is given delayed practice may 
have been superior. Since in the present study each 
child wa« used both m control ami as practiced sub¬ 
ject in different functions throughout the experiment, 
this criticism becomes less applicable. That Twin T 
was inherently superior in just those activities which 
she practiced last, while Twin C was inherently su¬ 
perior in just those activities which she practiced last, 
is extremely unlikely. 

2. Practice, In the present experiment there is the 
possibility that additional specific practice and spaced 
practice may he influencing the results. Before the 
delayed intensive practice period, the delayed twin had 
the advantage of two extra sessions (Retest I) given 
three months after the original tests. 

7'hc imparlance of spaced practice has probably 
been underestimated. For example, in the Hicks and 
Ralph maze experiment (21), improvement of the 
control group tested at the beginning and end of an 
eight-week period was interpreted to indicate the 
presence <tf maturational plus general practice factors. 
Of the total gain of 7.2 points made by the practice 
group, 4.2 came during the first week of practice. The 
spaced practice involved in securing the final score for 
the control group may have resulted in a significant 
portion of its gain of B.2 points. Thus some of the 
gain which Hicks and Ralph attribute to factors out- 
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side ihe expcrimcnlal situaiion may have been a func- 
lion uf spaced c:spcrimcfiial praciicc. 

Analysis of dau in ihe present experiment shows 
very little effect of the spaced practice or of extra trials. 
Their presence should normally be shown by a cumu- 
lativc effect during the first: week of delayed practice; 
a decided increase in score for the first week of de¬ 
layed practice over the score for the first week of 
early practice should occur. An appreciable increase 
is found only in scores for cutting. That the factors 
under consideration do not account for final achieve¬ 
ment in delayed practice is evidenced by the fact that 
cutting is one of the few experiments in which delayed 
practice docs not lead to superiority. 

Incidental practice which occurred in related activi¬ 
ties during the experiment may be considered negligi¬ 
ble in its influence compared with the experimentally 
controlled practice. This is substantiated by the fact 
that the control subject gains much less than the prac¬ 
tice subject during early practice, and there is com¬ 
monly a loss after intensive practice. 

3, Better Ad'iustment to Experimental Conditions. 
Because of the previous practice on other items, de- 
layed-practice Twin ‘F or C had the advantage of 
greater familiarity with the experimenter, the room, 
and general routine. It will be recalled that Gates 
and Taylor felt that their results on tapping and digit- 
memory justified the assumption that improvement 
with practice was due not only to better techniques of 
work but to belter adjustment to test conditions, It 
is possible that this general adjustment to experimental 
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conditions m.iy constitute a disturbing and unaccount¬ 
able hcior in early- and delayed-practice experiments. 
In early and delayed practice in the acquisition of 
language, Htrayer (30) says of the control twin, "Dur¬ 
ing ilic time spent with her, many of the same games 
which were played with her twin Averc played with 
her, except that they were silent." The familiarity 
of the dclayed“pr.iciice twin with these informal games, 
however, may have made the names of objects con¬ 
nected with the games easier to fit into the child’s 
vocabulary later. In the present experiment there is 
no way of knowing how much this factor of general 
adjustment may have facilitated progress. At least it 
did not show up in the early trials, 

4. Mn(urafi/»n, The term "maturation" may be 
conceived as referring to intrinsic growth factors,® The 
superiority of the dclaycd-practice twin does not seem 
to he accounted for entirely in terms of individual 
differences, spaced and incidental practice, or in bet¬ 
ter luljusiment to the experimental situation. How¬ 
ever, to assign any specific proportion of the increment 
to maiurnlional tn growth factors is impossible on the 
basis of the data available. The facts are that at the 
lime of delayed practice the practicing twin is older 
anti profits more by practice than did her younger 
sister. While becoming older slie was undergoing the 
different experiences already discussed. She was also 

"Mnr<|in‘x' a^u’iKium ( 27 ) between intrnccllular, intercellular, 
am! rxinnal rnvirnimtcni is a nice loKica! formulation. For pur- 
jwJsrH of rNprtiiorntal manijuilation \vc have control only over ccr- 
lain facior** nf t)jp external rnvironinent. 
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growing. The application of experimental lindinKS 
such as these to clinical or educational practice tlttcs 
not rest upon the interpretation of the gains with tie- 
layeci practice as being due primarily to maiuraiional 
factors. The experiment docs sliow the specific con¬ 
ditions under which gains can be expected.® 

Return to the Normal Level after Cessation of 

Practice 

The loss of skill after experimental practice is well 
attested by experiments on forgeiiing. Hence the loss 
reported in this and other experiments does not in 
itself offer crucial evidence regarding maturation. 
The fact, however, that bath twins ^^forgoC' to the same 
level in spite of their different attainments with prac¬ 
tice docs point to the importance of general develop- 
mental factors. 

No loss of skill in cutting appeared after cither prac¬ 
tice period. By the first week of early practice, the 
practice child had made marked improvement, and 
by Retest I the control, who had received no practice, 
had made even more improvement. It is apparent that 
even the limited practice of the control was of primary 
importance; the underlying factors were developed 
so that only a small amount of practice was necessary 
to perfect skill. At an earlier age level, where these 
underlying factors presumably were not developed, 
much less improvement with practice occurred (22). 

“Spcculmion roiiardln^ ili(> pliyMtil<i|!y of iniinir.iiion Is 
in|j, Imr iho exi»‘rimcnts reported kivr no evidrncr for onr liviuith- 
csis ns aanlnst nnotlicr. 
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A pnint lo be noted is that substantial gains by the 
conirol, without practice, are accompanied by rela¬ 
tively ^^tablc and permanent gains by the practice child. 
For example, the greatest gain by the control in any 
of the performances studied takes place in cutting; 
there h no loss at all after cessation of practice. The 
reverse also sccim u> hold true. There was no gain by 
ijtc control child in digit-memory, and the greatest 
loss with cessation of practice was sustained in this 
function. 

This type of experiment is useful for checking the 
value of items in developmental schedules. Such 
standardi/ced schedules assume relatively stable per¬ 
formances at different age levels. Memory for digits 
is a good test item because the performance returns to 
a cbnractcrisiic stable level in spite of temporary gains 
during intensive practice. Cutting at this age would 
be a poor lest because slight practice produces an al¬ 
most perfect performance. The only graded scries 
used was (he walking-boards of different widths. The 
reliable differences between performances on boards of 
different size suggest that these boards might be used 
for diagnosis r^f gross motor ability. 

Improvement with practice and retention after prac¬ 
tice arc very significant problems in the training of 
children, Educationally, questions may well be asked, 
many of whicit will be answered by future experi¬ 
ments; At what stage of development can training or 
practice give tlic most economical results? There is 
probably an oplinniin time or times for training in 
any pariiciilar skill (as has been shown in the pecking 
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of chicks). It is imporlani to know when these limes 
are and under what conditions specific practice is most 
elTectivc. For example, it would appear that llie speci¬ 
fic practice in cutting was very economical, though 
possibly not all of it was necessary. Hy testing im¬ 
mediately or soon after practice, arc we measuring all 
that is retained? Hunt’s experiment (2) on training 
in Greek at an early age presents many problems which 
need experimental exploration. What spacing of prac¬ 
tice will keep performances at a level of achievement? 
In most of the performances in the present experiment 
the degree of skill attained by special practice had 
been maintained or improved by the time of the first re¬ 
tests two or three weeks later. 'I'hcsc retests, in fact, 
look very much like a continuation of the learning 
curve itself, If all of the retests had been placed at 
three-week intervals, ilic form of the subsctiuent curve 
might have been quite different. It is interesting to 
speculate, too, regarding the comparisvms which could 
have been made if the carly-practicc twin had con¬ 
tinued special practice through (he delayed practice 
period. It is a problem for future investigation to 
continue the practice of a first group of children while 
second and third groups start at respectively later dates. 

Other practical questions arc pertinent. Degrees of 
guidance during practice may well be differentiated in 
their iniluence on learning and retention.*" As Good- 
enough and Brian (16) have shown, tlioroughncss of 

loA series of studies denlinK with the siRnifiance of dilTercnt 
degrees of guidnnee in the behavior o( nils >in<) luminn hiiiijeciti 
hRve been summarized by Cnrr (3). 
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coaching iiinuontcs level of performance in ring-tossing 
of presdiool chiltlrcn. 'I'licir data, however, offer no 
retesis at suhseipicnt intervals which might throw light 
on the relation of training to retention; this point is 
the crucial one for education. Closely related to the 
question of kind of practice is that of amount of prac¬ 
tice given. Thus far, experiments which have dealt 
with the effect of practice on developing abilities have 
varied from ( to 7 days’ practice per week and from S 
weeks to 21 months for the total period of intensive 
practice. Such deviations constitute an advantage if 
varying conditions arc to be studied. They make it 
difficult to arrive at average effects. 

From llic range and number of factors involved in 
the effect of specific practice on the performances of 
children, it is clear that the problem is very complex. 
The inieraction of environmental and maturntional 
factors in this type of experiment make impossible the 
assignment of definite value to the underlying matura- 
tional mccitanis/n. Undoubtedly, that mechanism is 
operating; but it is doubtful whether an experiment 
along the present lines could be definitive or crucial. 
The attack on llic problem gives evidence which is of 
more significance educationally and clinically. 

Disagreement or agreement of studies on various 
functions at tlic different age levels are equally valu¬ 
able for the light they throw on the total problem. In 
a recciu criticism of the maturation hypothesis Witty 
anti Lehman (36), commenting upon the studies of 
children, fed that no defensible premise regarding 
heredity and environment is possible ^‘since the reports 
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do not agree precisely." It is this very fact of non- 
agreement under slightly varying experimental con¬ 
ditions that familiari/.cs us with the complex factors 
of variation. Ko one study can hope to do more than 
add evidence which will eventually be absorbed into 
a synthesis though no such synthesis is possible today. 
It is hoped that the study which has just been reported 
will contribute to a better understanding and analysis 
of the factors which underlie the acquisition of skill 
in the young child. 



SUMMARY 


1. Moofjzygotic I wins T and C, previously used 
in experiments by Gcsell and Thompson and by 
Siraycr, were S4-66 months of age during the experi¬ 
ment On preliminary tests, they were found to be 
highly similar on a variety of tests of intelligence, vo¬ 
cabulary, drawing, memory, handedness, footedness, 
and motor speed; they displayed differences on per¬ 
severation tests, 

Z. The twins were well matched initially on motor 
tests of culling, ring-tossing, and on walking-boards 
2, 4, and 6 centimeters in width and on tests of digit- 
memory and object-memory. Each twin served both as 
practice and control subject throughout the experi¬ 
ment. For each memory and motor item there was an 
initial test, then one twin was practiced (early prac¬ 
tice) w/iild the other served as control; both were re¬ 
tested, then the second twin was practiced (delayed 
practice) while the previously practiced twin served as 
control. Each practice period was 8 weeks in length 
with 2 practice periods per week. Delayed practice 
began 3 months after the early practice. Both twins 
were retested after delayed practice and again 3 and 
6 months later. 

3. Delayed practice resulted in a greater gain for 
the delayed'prncticc twin on digit-memory, object- 
memory, ring-toss, and errors on walking-boards 2 and 
4 cm, in wiillii. It resulted in similarity of scores on 
cutting corners and walking-board 6, both of which 

[ 561 ] 
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involved pcrlornianecs near maximum. In deviations 
in cutting, an individual technique putduccd a con¬ 
sistent dilTcrcnce so that the delayed twin never 
equalled the score of her earlier-practiced sister, 

4. Loss with cessation of early practice occurred 
in digit-nicmnry and ring-loss with an ambiguous re¬ 
sult in object-memory; performance im certain of the 
walking-boards continued to show a slight gain. After 
delayed practice, loss was evident in object-memory, 
digit-memory, ring-loss, and errors on board 2. Cut¬ 
ting showed no loss after either practice period. 

5. Three and six months after practice, the per¬ 
formance of the twins on all tests were as similar to 
each other as at the beginning of the experiment. 

6. The greater gain of the delayed twin was con¬ 
sidered in relation to individual clifTerenccs, additional 
spaced practice, better adjustment to experimemai 
conditions, and inniuraiion. The fact that the perfor¬ 
mances of both twins returned to the same level despite 
their different attainments with practice pointed to the 
importance of the general developmental factors. In 
cutting, where only a limited amount of practice was 
necessary to bring it to a point near the maximum with 
no loss in skill at any subsequent time, it appeared that 
the underlying factors were probably developed. 'I'he 
bearing of the results on educational theory and method 
was discussed. 

7. Certain general principles concerning llie effect 
of specific practice on the performances of children 
are suggested. For example, substantial gains by the 
control without practice arc accompanied by relatively 
stable and permanent gains by the practice child; the 
reverse also seems to hold true. 
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L'KKPHT BR r.-RXRRf'ICK RAIT DB BONNK llEURU KT I>E L'EX- 
RKCICB RR’I ARPP -•'UH I.K RENPEMENT PE MEMOIRB ET 
I.K RBNPKMRN’I' MOTKIIR fiTUPlR SEI.ON LA Mfe- 
'riKinf; pk ('ustMik he deux jumblles 

(Ri»uinO 

1. I.c« iutncllcd mflnoryRmc* T cl (7 d<j4 cmployiei dans des cxptricncca 
par (ScueU ci 'rii‘*mp!»iin ci par Sirnycr o«i <Ji 5+-65 mols pendani t'cxpfi- 
licitrc. Sur lc» ir»U jiriUminairci. on le« a itonvfcs iriii acmblabks. 

2. I,c» imitellc* »im Men <Rale« inUialcinciU «ur lea teats motcurs 
csjiisi»jani 4 iiUipcr, 4 jcicr dca ccrclc*. ct 4 marcher aur dea plunchca de 
2. *lc •». Cl ik (, remhniiietf jlc larxc ei mr Us icsta tie m^mo^rc de ciulTrcs 
ci dc m^mnirc sl'oJsjeii. t’haque iwmdlc n icrvi el comme su)et d’excrcice 
ct r/snimc «i»jci sic csnun’iU dan* U»iic l‘expcncnce. Ponr cliDfjuc point de 
nic’mssirc ci ptiifU tiisicciir, il y a cu un test initiah cnsuiic on a ilonnt de 
Tcscrcicc 4 I'litir tics /unifRc* ll'cjccrcicc fait de bonne ncsire) pendant 
nne I’asiirc n urivl rfimtnc coiUn'ilc; on o icsti deux dc nouvc.i«, cnsiutc 
la •rrsiuitc itimellr a fail dc I'citcrcice (i'cxcrcicc rctardi) pcmlrnt qoe lo 
prrrnifrr. sjiii a d4j4 fail sir l*cxerricc, a aervi cotnme cotitrole. Chaque 
pStiisds! dVvrts'ici' H sl»»r4 linii aciiuiiiica avee troi's p6n'oue8 d'cxcrcscc par 
nrjiiaisir, J.'rxrsslis- rcinrsU n mimncnci iroia mnia npris rcxcrciac fait 
sir l.imni* tsrmr. (Ill ii u*»c6 dcJMHivcnn Ua slciix jmncHeB npres I excrcice 
iriarsU el ciiss.rc irsila at *1* ms»ii plwa tanl. 
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3. l.'ex«rc{c« reiard^E t monir6 un ptui Rrand rcndemcnl ditrz ta ju* 

EDClte qui a lii\ t’cxercicc rdardi ftour le test de trfmntie de rhi^tew, cclul 
de iniffloir« d’objHs, cclui <Ic jticr In c«cclci. ei nlni de marcber .«v)r dn 
planches de 2 ct de 4 cm. de laiKC- II a ninniiS det liitihais seinhiahlei 
ixnur Ic mt de couftcr In cmn» ei tcliii de marchcf iiir la planche de 6 cm. 
de large, doni lei dtux ott( compiit dcs rendetnenii k pCM pif« maxima. 
Dam Its diviniioni de couper, unc trcbniipie mdividutile a tme 

difference cansianic de Kirfe que la lumelle qtii * fail I'eKetrirf iriard^ 
n'a jamaii jgaU le r^iuliai de la incor qut a fail I'cxercite de lieiiiRe htuu. 

4. One pcrie nvee ta ccsiaiion de I'eaercice dc iKinne hetire sVil mnniii 
dans le mi de m^mnire de rhiffres n dans cclui de icier In cercin, avee 
un r^iuhai amhiRU pour cclui de mimoiic d'nhici*: cetlRirti <eM« lur In 

P lanches ont conilnui k monirer un rcndemeni im peu plus grand. .Aprft 
exrrdce retard^, unc peric s'nt montti dans le int dc m^mniic d‘nl»jrif, 
cclui de mfmoire de chiffres. cclui dc jrlcr les ccicin. ci In ctreuis de la 
planche large de 2 cm. Le rest de couptr n'a mantr^ aacutte pecfr aprfi 
ni Tune ni I'auirc pirloJe de I'excrcicc. 

i. Trail ei six rnoii aprii rcxercice, In rendcrocniB dei lumcllea sur 
loui lei iciu oni Hi aussl scmblable Tun k I'auirc qu'au commenccmciil 
de I'expjrience. 

6. plui grand rendlement de la jumelie qui a fail I'tserrlce rciard^ a 
coniidiri dam ion rapport aux diffircncei Indivitiuelles. au nouret 
exerdee npac^, k la mcillcure adipialion aux comliiioni exp^rirarnialn, 
e( k la raauiraiion. Queique la rnaiuraiion aii prohahicment opfr^, il a 
Impoiilhle. lur la bate del donniei, d'y dnnner une panic ipfcirniue dam le 
plui grand rendemtm, 

7, On tuggire eeruini princinei g^n^raux sur reOci de rncrciec ipf* 
cl^(]ue lur lei rendemcnit dei entanis. Par exempic. les prngr^s Imimrianii 
fails par ie comr6]e sam cxercice torn acenmpagnit de progih rcliltrcmcni 
ilahlea c( permancnii par I'enfani qui a fail i'cxercice; le coniraire icmble 
auiti iire vral. 
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DIBEINWIRKUNG DRR FROIIEN UNI) DRR VRRZrtrSRRTKN OlUJNG 
AUP DAS GEDACIITNIS UND AUF MOTORIRC'IIE 
TATIGKEITEN — UNTERSUCnUNG MIT DKR 
METHODE DER ZWItUNGSKONTROLLE 

(Refcrai) 

1, Die Vcrauchiperionen, die innnnxygoiiBrhcn Zwillinge T iind C, svaren 
ichon fruher in Experiincntcn von GeicU und n'lininpinn mid vnn Straycr 
all VerBucliHpersonen venrendet worden. Ihr Alter )>eirug srahrend der 
gegenvviirtigen Unicriuchung 54 bis 64 Monatc. An Vorprufiingcn haiien 
lie ilch all einandcr h&cliit fihnlich erwiesen. 

2. AnflingHch illmmlcn die l.ciiiunRcn der Zwillince an moiorlschcn 
PrOfungen gul mit elnander uberein. (Dine Priifungen hnriiRtn Schneldeo, 
doi Werfen von Ringen [rInR-toss']. und dai Belnufcn vrn Hreiicrn [walk* 
IngdmnrdO von rcipcktiv 2, 4, und 6 Cm. nreiic.) Aiirh in RexiiR aiif 
Ihre I.cisli]ngen nii PrAiimRcn dei ZililengedOchinissn filiKii-mcninry] und 
del Gcddchtnisiei fiir Gcgcntlfinde Kitchen die ZwillinKe einunder stark. 
Jede der ZwilllnRC dlciitc wbhrend der ganxen Uiiicniii'hung invvniil nil 
Verauchipcnon wie nil Kontmllpcrinn. Fiir jeden GrKcnilRinnd der Un- 
teriuchung det Gediichiniiici und der motorischen TiitiRkcii gab es xuerii 
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(Inr ArifafiRiRrufunB. D«ob wurd« ein« der Zwillinge clngcQbt (frQhe 
RihMlt'ujirBJ. Wabrtmi die anrfcrc all Kontrallperiion tlienle. Bcidc wurden 
Wirdpr Uan iTniile di« Avreiic cingeubl (vcrzQgcne Eitiflbung) 

watitRnd <!ai Teih«r cingeubie Kind a1* Knnirollperion dicntc. Jede 
Eir*u?MmB,*rw«i*fdc kkb iiber achi Woehen hm. E» gab drei Elnflbunge- 
pctirKlrii fMT \ym.i»p. Die vcivAKcitc Einubuiig beganii drei Monalen nach 
dcr Ifstben KirivjWnK. Ucide Zwillingc wurden nacb der vorxfigcrien 
Einu^HinB wmlcr gcpiwfc, und dtei uod dann leclta Monaicn ipUtcr noclimals 
KCprufi, 

J. Die EtnubuitR vcruftacbte btfl dem "zurtiekgehabcncn" 

jdcUyeil) y.y«illiti^C einen RrdiMren Geitinn in liexug out Gedhebtnis fur 
/ahlrn. tiedacbiuti fur CicRcniliinde, Ringvretfen, und Pehicrn hei dem 
Relaufen v<«n Ilrciicin von 2 und 4 Cm- Urcilc. Bei dem Abschneiden von 
Ec-Vrn uhil in tlexuji au( day Ctrhhfcii & (al*o bei Tfiiigiteilen, die fast 
vnlllinnimen hehcfrK-.hi wvtidtni bcwlrkie die verzSgerte Einwirkung Ahn- 
iirbkeil der van den beiden ZvrSllingcn erziciten Zahlen [eimilnriiy of 
In Hour auf Abtveichungen bei dem Schneiden von Ecken verur- 
iRchte cin tndivlduellei Verfahren ciner der Zwillinge cinen _ bciliindigen 
Unier«eliiet! snlrher Atl> dm das 'zurdckgehaUenc’' Zwiilingikind nie eine 
M bohe ZabI eiheill, nie dcsien ffdher cingeiibie Schweater. 

4. Nach Ein»ic1lting dcr fruhen Einuhung fnnd in Bezug nuf dns 
Cedl&rbinlR fdr Zabicn und da* Werfen von Kirtgen eine Verlust statti 
In tiezuz auf dm CIcddchliiis fvir Ocgensliindc crwiei lich dna Rcaultat 
■i* Aaveideuiin. Bei einigen GehbreUprufungen zeiglc sicb foxtwHhrend 
eine kirine Btiierunic. Nach verzagener BinUbung zciglcn licli Verluste 
in BejiiiK auf dat Cicdichtnii ftir Oegcnitilndci dna ZnlilenBcciilebtnii. und 
die auf deni xweiten CJelibrcti begangenen Fehler. In Bezug aur das 
^KOeiden land tveder nnch dcr frOlicn noch nocb dcr verzbeericn EinU* 
bung cine VerluU aiail. 

5. tJrci und leebi Monaten nnch der BinQbung wnren die Leiitungen 
drr ZnriBinKc an alien I'riifunKen einander gernde lo Ulinlich, wic ste es 
var Anfang dcr Vlniersucbung gewciett vraren. 

< 1 . Dai Kroiiere Gewinn bei dem "zuriickgehaltenen" Zwilllngakind 
ivlrd in Bc'AUB «uf Indlviduelle llnierscbiede, hinrAigcfilgte gesonderto 
[spBcedi BiiKlbung, vecUetierte Anpastuna nn expcrimenlclle Bedlngungcn, 
nnil RouunK (maiuraliotil beiproeben. ObwobI die Rftifung_ wnrMheinlfch 
voM Binduts 'rari >var ca, auf baiia der Befunde, unmUgUcb, ilir cinen 
fpeaidsclten Antcil an dem Oewinn zuzulcilen, 

7. I-'i ^verdeti In Bczuk nuf die Einwirkiing der apezIHschen Eindbung auf 
(lie Lctsiungen von Kindcrn Rcwitje allKcmelne Prinzipicn vorgeschingen. 
Bs Rcbcn zum Beispiel betcimmte Gewinne bei dem fControilKind ohne 
Einiduing init rclollv lieitAndigen und dnuerhafton Oewlnncn^ dca Ver* 
tuchskindei einber. Das Gegenteil scheini ebenfalU gilUig zu scin. 

JIlLOfiKD 



